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' This report concerns the field procedures and data 
analysis being used in the New York City Infant Day Care Study, a 
large-scale longitudinal study examining publicly- funded, 
community-controlled group and family day care programs in New York 
and comparing the effects of these programs and of home rearing on 
children and their families. Children's development and^the patterns 
of care provided to them in group 'and family day care, as well as at 
home, are being evaluated and compared in three major areas: (1) 
child's health, nutrition, and physical development ; (2) child's 
cognitive, linguistic, social, emotion, and persbnality development; 
and (3) family development. Procedures for assessing program input 
and developmental outcomes in these areas are described and design of 
the data analysis is discussed. The appendices, comprising most of 
the report, include (1) identification of committee members, (2) 
form^_an-d manuals for the field procedures (three fourths of the 
"^report), and (3) material relevant to the data analysis procedures 
and analytical framework. (Authors/ED) 
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NEW YORK CITY INFANT DAY CARE STUDY 



INPUT SECTION 

SUMMARY OF FINAL PROGRESS REPORT 
Grant Number: OCD-CB-118 

February 1, 1972 - October 31, 1974 

The New York City Infant Day Care Stuay is an ongoing large-scale 
comparative longitudinal study 'of publicly-funded, community-controlled 
group and family infant day care programs in New York, and the effects 
of these programs on children and their families • More than 30 group 
and family infant day care agencies and approximately 500 children 
between 6 and 36 months of age and their families are included in the 
study. Initial characteristics, program input and developmental out- 
come are being evaluated in three major areas: (A) Child's Health, 
Nutrition, and Physical Development; (B) Child's Psychological Develop- 
ment; and (C) Family Development, 

The study has been supported by grants from the Maternal and Child 
Health Service (Grant No, MC-R-360011) and the Office of Child Development 
(Grant No, OCD-CB-118) of the United States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, The MCHS grant was awarded for a six-year period (from 2/71 
through 1/77), the first year of which was a planning grant. The OCD graiit 
was awarded for a two-year period (from 2/1/72 through 1/31/74) specifically 
for the purpose of developing procedu-^es for studying program input. 

In the present study program input is being assessed in two ways: (1) 
Naturalistic Observations , in which a iPGmber of the field team spends an 
entire day in each sample child's usual day care setting every six months. 
The behavior of children, caregivers, and various aspects of the physical 
environment are assessed on a variety of instruments, (2) Caregiver's 
Interview , in which caregivers are interviewed annually to obtain infor- 
mation about their background and training, their relationships to the 
agency and to the children's families, as well as their ideas abo.ut aspects 
of child-rearing. 

During the OCD grant period, we have developed all oi the assessment 
techniques to be used in evaluating program input, and have completed a 
total of 489 all day naturalistic observation cycles on more than 300 
sample children. In addition, field team members have completed approx- 
imately 12-0 Caregiver Interviews, A more complete description of the 
Program In^y_t measures is presented in the attached Report, 
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.1. Introduction 

The New York City Infant Day Care Study is an ongoing large-scale 
comparative study of publicly-funded, community-controlled group and 
family infant day care programs in New York City, and the effects of 
these programs on children and their families. More than 30 group and 
family infant day care agencies and more than 500 >ildren between 6 
and 36 months of age and their families are incluaed in the study. 
Children and families in the two types of day care programs, as well as 
those reared at home by their own mothers during the first three years 
of life, are being compared in three major areas: (A) Child's Health, 
Nutrition, and Physical Development: (B) Child Psychological Devel- 
opment (which includes Cognitive and Language Development, on the one 
hand, and on the other Social, Personality,' and Emotional Development) ; 
and (C) Family Development, The design of the study makes it possible 
to determine the effects of three different types of child-rearing 
environmants on childrens' development, as well as the effects of early 
versus later entry into an infant day care program. 

The study is being carried out in cooperation with the New York City 
Agency for Child Development, under whose umbrella both group and family 
day care programs in the city are funded and. operated , the New York City 
Health Department, which has the responsibility for licensing group day 
care centers; and the individual community-controlled infant day care pro- 
grams participating in the study. In addition to the Principal Investigator, 
Dtr, Mark Golden, and the Project Director, Mrs, Lucille Rosenbluth, the 
project has two Co-Inves tigator^ : Mrs, Betti Whaley, Coinmissioner for 
the New York City Agency for Child Development, and Dr, Margaret Grossi, 
Director, Bureau of Child Health, New York City Health Department, 

In addition, representatives . of each group care center and family 
day care agency participating" in the study have. played and will continue 
to play an important role in planning and carrying out the study through 
their participation on the Study Policy Committee, The Committee meets 
every three months to discuss major policy decisions and problems concerning 
th'7 study," (See Appendix A for a listing of Policy Committee members) , 

The study grants are administered by the Med^^cal and Health Research 
Association of New' York City, a private, non-profit, tax-exempt corporation, 
affiliated with the New York City Health Services Administration, 

The study, which began approximately three and one-half years ago 
and will be completed in 1977, has been supported by grants from the 
Maternal and Child Health Service (Grant No, MC-R-360011) and the Office 
of Child Development (Grant No, OCD-CB-118) of the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare • The MCHS grant was awarded lor a six- 
year period (from 2/1/71 through 12/31/76) , the first year of which was a 
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planning grant. The OCD grant was awarded for a two-year period (from 
2/1/72 through 1/31/74), specifically for the purpose of developing pro- 
cedures for studying program input. The OCD grant was extended to 
October 31, 1974. 

The Input section grant from the Office of Child Development provided 
support for an Early Childhood Consultant, the Senior Early Childhood 
Educator, the Junior Early Childhood Educator serving as Field Supervisor, 
and a Secretary, all of whom have, under the direction of the Principal 
Investigator and Project Director, played a major role in the development 
of the Input measures • 

The Input Committee, a group of early childhood specialists, repre- 
senting the New York City Health D- ;»artment and Agency for Child Develop- 
ment, and several major universities in New York City, was organized under 
the OCD grant and worked closely with staff in developing the input measures 
used in this study. (See Appendix A for a listing of Input Committee members) 

Input Data 

Originally we had planned to collect the following three levels of 
input data, which will be summarized briefly here and described in greater 
detail later in this report. Since OCD has not continued to fund the pro- 
ject, it has been necessary to curtail the third level of data collection, 
the Central Review. 

1. Naturalistic Observations ; Periodic systematic naturalistic 
observations are made in each sample child's day-^care setting, in order 
to obtain information about the child's daily experience, in terms of how 
he/she functions, the patterns of interaction between the child and his/her 
caregiver (s) , and aspects of the physical environment. A member of the 
Field Team spends an entire day in each sample child's setting (group day- 
care classroom, family day-care home, or in the case of the at-home sample 
in the child's own home) at 6, 12, 18, and 24 months of age in order to 
obtain this data. These procedures are described in detail on pages 

and copies of the manuals and data collection forms are contained in 
Appendix B. 

2. Caregiver(s) ' Interview ; A member of the Field Team conducts 
interviews once a year with the caregiver(s) of .each sample child, in 
order to obtain information about their previous education and experience 
with young children; information about their present job-functioning; and 
their ideas on child-rearing. (See Appendix B for sample Interview Protocols). 

3. Central Review : The Senior Early Childhood Educator was to have 
several days a year in each group day care center or fainily day care agency, 
in order to obtain* information about how each agency operates outside of 
the classroom or family day care ho'-.ie. This included information about 

the education and experience of the Director and other supervisory and 
ancillary personnel; their roles and job functions in the agency; the 
history and goals of the agency; the selection, supervision and training of 
caregivers; criteria for selecting children; the programs for children and 
their families: the relationships of each agency to superordinate agencies, 
such as the Agency for Child Development and the Health Department. This 
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Information was to have been obtained largely through interviews with the 
/j ' Directors, and other supervisory and ancillary personnel. 

Progress on the development and use of the above measures is as 
follows: (1) Naturalistic Obvervations : All of these measures are now 
complete and data has been collected on approximately 300 children; (2) 
Caregiver (s)^ Interview ; The interview is complete. The members of the 
Field Team were trained to administer the interview, and approximately 
120 caregiver Interviews he^ve been completed. We are now in the process 
of developing a coding system for the interview. 

While OCD has provided support for the Input Section of the study, 
funds from MCHS are also used for this purpose, so that the two grants 
complement each other. 

MCHS provides support for the Principal Investigator, the Project 
Director, the four Field Team members, who are actually responsible for 
collecting Input data for levels 1 and 2, the Data Collection Supervisor, 
as well as the staff Statistician and Statistical Consultant. In addition, 
MCHS pays for the cost of data processing and data analysis. 

As mentioned earlier, OCD provides support for a Senior Childhood 
Educator, and an Early Childhood Consultant. 

Study Design 

More than 30 group and family infant day care agencies and more than 
/ 500 children between 6 and 36 months of age and their families are included 
' in the study. Children's development and the patterns of care provided to 
/ them in three different child-rearing environments are being studied: (1) 
( children in group day care centers; (2) those in family day care homes; 
^._and_(3) children reared at home by their own mothers during the first three 
years of life. They are being compared, in terms of program or environ- 
mental input and developmental outcome, in three major areas: (A) Child's 
Health, Nutrition, and Physical Development; (B) Child's Psychological 
Development (which includes Cognitive and Language Development, on the one 
hand, and on the other Social, Personality, and Emotional Development); 
and (C) Family Development. 

In the two types of infant day care programs, children who enter day 
care between 2 and 21 months of age are being studied longitudinally until 
36 months of age. On the basis of our current projections (See Table C and D) 
we expect approximately 260 longitudinal infant day care children to remain 
in the study until they are three years of age: approximately half in group 
and half in family day care; approximately half who entered day care during 
the first year of life and half who entered during the second year. One 
Hundred children who were cared for at home by their own mothers and first 
enter a group or family day care program at age three will be cross-section- 
ally compared to the longitudinal infant day care samples at 36 months of age. 

In addition, an At-Home sample of similar children who are not in day care 
are being cross-sectionally compared to the two infant day care samples at 
6 and 18 months of age, with 50 At-Home children at each age. These chil- 
dren are being recruited from Child Health Stations located in the same 
geographical areas of the city served by our infant day care programs (See 
Table B for list of Child Health Stations used to recruit the At-Home Sample) . 
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The children in the A*'-HoTne sample are also being matched to the infant 
day care samples on certain demographic variables, such as child's sex, 
ethnicity; family's socio-economic status, structure, and mother's age.^ 

The design of the study makes it possible to assess both the effects 
on children's development of the three different child-rearing environments, 
but also makes it possible to assess the effects of early versus later entry 
into a day care program. 

Desecrition of Participating Agencies 

In infant group day care, a child is cared for in a center consisting 
of several groups with a maximum of ten children in each group. Nine group 
day care centers are currently a part of this study. 

In family day care, the child is cared for in a licensed private home 
by a mature non-professional woman. A maximum of five children, with only 
two under two years of age, may be cared for in any home. There are three 
major types of family day care programs operating under the auspices of the 
New York City Agency for Child Development; 

1. The Family Day Care Careers Program, which consists of 21 agencies 
located in poverty areas in the five boroughs of New York City. The spon- 
soring agencies are all community-based. Each agency assumes the responsi- 
bility for hiring, training and supervising the provider^mothers , who care 
for children in their own homes. These programs serve 59% of family day care 
populations . 

2. The Family Day Care Cluster Program: Under this program, a cluster 
of family day care homes is attached to a group day care center in their 
geographic area and administered in conjunction with the group center. The 
cluster program serves 26% of the family day care population. 

3. Those operated by private agencies, serving 15% of the family day 
care population. 

Nine Family Day Care Careers Agencies are a part of this study. We 
have recruited three cluster programs. 

jee Table A for a listing of Group and Family Day Care Programs parti- 
cipatLng in the study. 

The At-Home sample will be recruited from Child Health Stations located 
in the same -areas served by our day care programs. See Table B for list of 
Chile: Health Stations used to recruit the At-Home Sample. 
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TABLE A 

Day Care Agencies Participating in New York City 
Infant Day Care Study 



Group Day Care Centers 

Connnunity Sponsors 
Friends of Cro\m Heights 
Jamaica N,A,A,C,P, 
M.F.Y., Inc. 

Pacific Community Child Development Center 

Parent-Child Center of Hunts Point 

Richmond Early Learning Center 

Riverside Church Infant Day Care 

Seton Day Care 

Tabernacle Day Care Center 

United Organization of Suffolk Street 



Planned 
Opening Date 

Jan, 1975 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Open 
Jan, 1975 

Open 

Open 

Open 

Open 



Estimated 
Number of Childrei 
up to 3 years of a 

62 
20 
30 
20 
38 
30 

38 . 

27 

20 

60 

20 



365 



Family Day Care Programs 

Career Programs 

Community Development, Inc. 
Church -on-the-Hill 
Clinton Child Care 
Community Life 
East Harlem 

Hunts Point Multi Service 
Park Slope 

University Settlement 

Willoughby 

Youth Village, Inc. 



Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 



10 

20 

25 

50 

25 

34 

12 

26 

17/ 

25 



244 



Cluster Programs 

Bedford Avenue Day Care 

Hudson Guild Family Day Care 

Morrisania Day Care 

Wake Eden Day Care Center 

Westchester-Trement Cay Care Center, Inc. 



Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 



12 
14 
16 
20 
10 



72 
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Private Agencies 

Cardinal McClosky School 

Children's Health Service 

Jewish Child Care Association of New York 

New York Foundling Hospital 

Talbot Perkins Children's Service 

Windham Child Care Agency 



GG008 



Open 
Open 
Open 
Op en 
Open 
Open 



All Family Day Care: 



16 
20 
49 
10 
8 
90 



193 

509 
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TABLE B 



New York City Infant Day Care Study 
CHILD HEALTH STATIONS 
FOR AT-HOME SAMPLE 



Child Health 
Stations 
Districts 



Address 



Day Care Programs in Area 



No . of Inf an 
Registered 
in Hlth. StJ 



Central Harlem 281 W. 127th St. 

Madison Avenue 

&, 122nd St. 
2927 Eighth Ave. 



Riverside Church Infant Day Care 

Community Life Family Day Care 
Church-on-th-Hill F.D.C. 



East Harlem 



2365 First Ave. East Harlem Family Day Care 



Lower East Side 24 Avenue D 

280 Delancy St. 



Lower West Side 303 Ninth Ave. 
Mott Haven 755 E. 152nd St, 



Morris ania 

Sunset Park 
Fort Greene 



1005 Tin ton Ave. 
401 E. 168th St, 
440 Seventh Ave. 
434 DpKalb Ave, 



M.F.Y. Group Child Care Center 
United Organization of Suffolk St. 
& University Settlement F.D.C. 

Clinton Family Day Care 

Concerned Parents Day Care 

Hunts Point Multi-Service F.D.C. 

& Parent-Child Center (P.C.C.) 
Youth Village, Inc 

Park Slope Family Day Care 

Tabernacle Day Care Center 



287 

132 
262 

168 

135 

7S 

48 

487 

432 
598 

214 

223 
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Sample Recruitment 

-^..^ 

We have recruited a total of 323 group and family infant day care 
children to date. We have lost 87 of these children through attrition. 
There are 236 longitudinal infant day care children still in the study. 
The attrition rate has been 27%, vzhich is close to the 30% we had anti- 
cipated at the beginning of the study. This data is presented in 



TABLE C* 



New York City Infant Day Care Study 
LONGITUDINAL SAMPLE ENTERING, LEAVING AND REMAINING 
Fror\ September 1972 to November 1974 



ENTERED STUDY 
1972 - Nov. 1974 



LEFT STUDY 
1972 - Nov. 1974 



IN STUDY 
November 1974 



% ATTRITION 



Group 



Family 



Both 



Group 



Family 



Both 



Group 



Family 



Both 



Group 



Family 



6 -Month 
Sample 



(64) 
82 



101 



(165) 
183 



(7) 
25 



28 



(35) 
53 



57 



73 



130 



(10.9) 
30.5 



27.7 



12-Month 
Sample 



18-Month 
Sample 



(30) 
33 



50 



(80)1 
83 



(0) 
3 



17 



(17)j 
20 / 



30 



33 



63 



(0) 
9.1 



29 



28 



57 



14 



24 



19 



43 



17.2 



34.0 



32.1 



All Sample 



(123)1 
144 



179 



(302) 
323 



(12) 
33 



(66) 
87 



111 



125 



236 



(9.8) 
22.9 



30.2 



Included in the Group Day Care sample figures are 18 six-month children 
and three 12-month children from the Parent-Child Center. (P.C.C.) who 
left after one year in the study due to the design of the P.C.C. program, 
and not normal attrition. The attrition rate without these children is 
indicated in brackets in TABLE A. 
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Our statistical staff has projected the number of sample children 
in the longitudinal study that we will finally complete our analysis of 
through 36 months. Our conservative estimate of the longitudinal Infant 
Day Care children who will remain in the study until 36 months of age is 
258. On the basis of our current information we expect these children to 
be evenly distributed between the group and family day care samples. 
These figures are based on the number of children who are currently in 
the longitudinal sample and: the number of children that our participating 
agencies have reported to be in the process of recruiting (50 children of 
different ageS in the two samples), and the number of children that we 
anticipate will drop out of the study from now through our completion of 
all data collection. The projections are shown on Table D, 



TABLE D 

New York City Infant D^y Care Study 
PROJECTIONS OF SAMPLE CHILDPJIN 
ENTERING AND REMAINING IN THE STUDY 
THROUGH THE COURSE OF THE LONGITUDINAL STUDY 



6-Mbnth 
Sample 


No, who will 
enter study 
by 1/75 


Total % 
expected to 
leave prior 
to 36 months 


-Total No. 
expected to 
leave prior 
to 36 months 


Total No, 
expected to 
remain through 

36 months 


178 


27.8% 


50 


128 


12-Month 
Sample 


98 


27.2% 


27 


71 


18-Month 
Sample 


76 


21.3% 


17 


59 


Total for 
all 
Samples 


352 


26.7% 


94 


258 




^''"^ Corrected for children who dropped out from P,C,C, due to this Center's program 
design. Eighteen 6-month sample children and three 12-month sample children, 
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The projection for the total study is based on the actual length of 
time that every child now in the study has been in the study, and a pro- 
jected attrition rate based on our past experience with sample drop outs, 
i.e., if they have been in the study for longer th^n six months, we applied 
the smaller attrition rate for long terra, study children; if they have been 
in the -study for less than six months we applied the larger attrition rate 
for the short term children. 

The sample projections in Table D differ from-our original estimates 
in two important respects: 

1. We expect to er^d up with approximately 260 longitudinal infant 
day care children instead of 300, However, the reduced sample size is 
not primarily due to a larger attrition rate than we had expected, but 
because fewer children entered day care who could be recruited than anti- 
cipated, a factor. which was beyond our control • Furthermore, with the 
exception of only, two cases who dropped out of the study but not the day 
care program, the remaining 85 children left the study because they dropped 
out of the day^ care program. 

2. We now estimate ending up with a different age distribution than 
our earlier study design called for. We had planned to end up with 300 
longitudinal children, evenly distributed by treatment group (i,e», group 
and family day care) and the approximate age they entered day care (l.e.^ 
6, 12, and 18 rdonths) . As it turned out, many more children enter the 
programs during the first year, with considerably fewer entering during 
the second year. Therefore, it becomes necessary to change our study 
design. 

We decided to examine the effects of the age at which children enter 
day care by using the precise age at which each child enters day care as 
a value on a continuous variable instead of maintaining distinct age samples 
This variable will be treated as an independent variable in any question 
that will reflect the amount of day care experience as a predictor of some 
other facet of day care. Furthermore, it can be controlled for (treated 
as a covariate) in questions that look at children irrespective of thf ir 
amount of day care experience. In the Multiple regression framework, this 
procedure also has the advantage of reducing the number of degrees of 
f reedoiy^ecuired to represent "amount of day care experience". 

Those/ children who have left the study prior to our completing the 
36-iWja^h^rocedures (our attrition sample) , will also provide information 
vital ^^o our understanding of infant day. care. The description of demo- 
graphic characteristics of children and families using infant day care 
will include a comparison of those who leave and those who remain. Data 
reported on Infant Day Care environmental variables (i.e., program vari- 
ables) will include' the total number of observations completed, including 
observations of those who have dropped out. In addition, the family devel- 
opment section completes a detailed exit interview with each family that 
leaves infant day care during the course of the study to provide data on 
why children leave day care programs . 

In addition to the estimated 260 longitudinal sample children, we 
plan to include 100 children who enter a group or family day care program 
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at three, years of age (the .36-Tnonth sample), as well as children In the 
At -Home sample at 6 -and 12 months of age. When these samples are com- 
bined, the total sample size of the study will include approximately 460 
children and families . 

We reviewed our current total sample projections with our statistical 
consultant,, Dr, Jacob Cohen, who indicated that, given our new way of 
handling the age variab3?e (described earlier), the sample size will be 
adequate to answer our study questions. 

Description of Procedures for Collecting Environmental or Program Input Data 

Twcj levels of programs input data are being collected: (i) Naturalistic 
Observations ; and (ii) Caregiver (s) Interview, These procedures will now be 
described in greater detail. 

NaturaXtis tic Observations )i 

The field team is responsible for obtaining Input and Outcome data in 
the following major child's psychological developmen,t • In addition, through 
observations of the types of food presented to children In their day care 
setting, patterns of rest and activity, and the measures taken to insure 
the child's physical safety, input data relevant to the area of Child's 
Health, Nutrition, and Physical Development are also collected by them. 

The principal method by x^hich the field team collects the above data 
is through naturalistic observations of the sample child and his/her 
caretaker(s) in thc cchild's day care setting, i.e.-, the group day care 
classroom, family day care home, or, in the case of the At-Home sample, 
in the child's own home. 

A member of the field team (henceforth referred to as the Observer) 
spends a whole day - from approximately 9:30 A.M. to 4 P.M. - in each 
child's day care setting at 6, 12, 18, and 24 months of age. 

In addition, prior to the firs t , scheduled observation in a family day 
care home or the child's own hoive in the AtrHome sample, the Observer visits 
the provider-mother or child's mother a few days earlier to explain the 
study and to answer any questions. The purpose of the* orientation visit is 
toestablish rapport with the 'c"^e taker, and to give the caretaker and sample 
child an opportunity to adapt td%a strange Observer, so that they will be 
more at ease and natural on the scheduled observation day. In the group 
day care centers, since caretakers and children are more used to the presence 
of strangers, the orientation visit is not conducted. In order to reduce 
the'' impact of the presence of a strange Observer on the children and care- 
takers, the same Observer will be used on all\ visits to the same sample 
child throughout the longitudinal study. I 

Before discussing the observational metfhods in greater detail, a brief 
description of the field team is in order. There aipe four full-time field 
team members or observers , two of whom are bilingual (Spanish-English 
speaking). All of them are females. Three of the field team members are 
• college graduates with a major in one of th^e social ! sciences . A fourth 
member is not a college graduate but has had extensive behavioral research 
experience. In addition to the field team, there ii a f ield suparvisor , who 
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has a Masters degree in Psychology and is now completing her disserta- 
tation for a* doc toilet e . The supervisor schedules and supervises* the 
field team's work, and'"tiia4n tains monthly contact with the Directors or 
Intake workers of all of the programs participating in the study, in order 
to insure that all potential sample children are recruited and to deal with 
any problems which may arise,. ' , 

All of the following field team procedures were developed by our 
research team for the purpose of the present study. These measures will 
be briefly summarized below See Appendix B for the manuals and data 
collection forms of each of the following: 

1. Time Line 

The Observer records the following major events on the Time Line: 
(a) the sample child's arrival and (anticipated) departure time; (b) the 
time and duration of morning and afternoon naps; (c) the time and duration 
of the main midday ,(noon) ii^eal, and (d) the time and duration of time the 
child spends outside his dsfy care setting, which includes outdoor play, 
visiting, or shopping. For practical purposes, we decided to collect data 
only on the child's experience inside his usual setting (classroom, family 
day care home, or home) . / 

2, CORE 

CORE (which refers to "Core" observations) is the principal method 
employed in th3 present study to obtain data about children's experience 
in different day care environments. The emphasis is on the sample child's 
experience, whether he is interacting with a caretaking adult or not, and 
whichever adult he interacts with. Since the Observer focuses on the 
sample child, and whichever caretaker (s) he/she intieracts with, CORE pro- ' 
vides information about the quantity and quality of the child's inter- 
actions with caretaking adults; it does not allow us to characterize the 
behavior of a particular caretaker, particularly in group day care where 
there are usually several caretak-ers for a group of children. There are, 
however, other measures to be described later, which do permit us to char- 
acterize the behavior of the child's principal caretaker(s) . 

CORE involves a time-sampling technique, in which 30-seconds of obser- 
vation is paixed with 60-seconds for coding various aspects fof the child's 
and teacher's behavior. A CORE sample consists of seven consecutive obser- 
vation-coding units, which requires 10% minutes to complete. 

The Observer, is required to obtain a, minimum of two CORE samples in 
the morning and two in the afternoon. In addition, one CORE sample is 
obtained during the noon or main meal, iti order to assess the quality of - 
each child's interactions with caretakers during an important, standard, 
routine caretaking situation. To summarize, the Observers obtain a mini- 
mum of fi'^'e CORE samples during a single day's observation. 

Core deals with 16 different aspects of the child's and teacher's 
♦behavior, which can readily be coded during the 60-seconds allotted for 
"tliis purpose. In order to prevent Observer bias , in terms of when CORE 
observations are made, CORE samples (with the exception of the Noon Meal 
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Core) can only be obtained during specified time periods, one-half hour 
apart, distributed throughout the day. If. the Observer is unable to 
obtain the minimum required number of CORE samples, she re-schedules 
another visit to collect the missing data. CORE was designed to be used 
for children from 6 to 24 months of age, and for the longitudinal samples, 
it will be obtained at 6, 12, 18, and 24 months of age, 

A reliability study of CORE on 60 children, ranging in age from six 
to 36 months, was carried out. In order to assess the degree of inter- 
observer reliability for CORE, each of our field team members was paired 
with every other Observer, with each pair jointly observing 10 children. 
The level of inter-observer agreement was quite high, with the Kappa 
reliability coefficients ranging from ,73 to ,98 for the 16 CORE Columns 
or variables, and only two below ,80. 

(a) Supplementary Information for CORE 

Supplementary Information for CORE is completed by the Observer 
Immediately after each of the five CORE samples, and is designed to supple- 
ment information not contained in CORE, The Supplement provides the fol- 
lowing kinds of information: (a) The teacher-child ratio; (b) the presence 
or absence of physical danger to the sample child, and the teacher(s) ' 
response to potential danger situations to children; (c) the language used 
by the teacher (s) with the child (whether English only, Spanish only, or a 
combination of the two): (d) unusual conditions which may invalidate the 
Observations; (e) unusual or peculiar behavior by the child; and (f) unusual 
or peculiar behavior by the teacher. The foregoing information is specific 
to the preceding 10% minute CORE sample, 

3, Noon Meal Measures 

The following measures are obtained during the main midday meal: 
(a) CORE 

A 10% minute CORE sample, including the CORE Supplement, using the 
same protocols as the morning and afternoon CORES, is obtained during the 
noon meal , 
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(b) Food Record 

The Food Record was developed by our research team, under the direction 
of Catherine Cowell, Director, Bureau of Nutrition New York City Health 
Department, who will also guide us in analyzing thi. data. The Food^ Record 
is designed to. provide a rough estimate of the nutritional input to chil- 
dren in different day care settings during the course of a single day's 
observation, and particularly during the noon meal. The Observer records 
the types of food presented to the sample child, when they are given, and 
^ whether the child eats at least some of the food or rejects it entirel^y. 
For practical reasons, we decided not to attempt to measure the act:ual 
quantities of food ingested by the child, 

(c) Supplement to Food Record 

The Supplement provides two basic kinds of information, and ^s completed 
by the Observer at the end of the noon meal, 
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i) Checklist of Feeding Skills Observed During Lunch 
I .V 

This consists of two relatively s^imple scales, which indicate impor- 
tant milestones in the child's in^reasl^g skill in feeding himself liquids 
and solids. It is scored on the bas^rS^of the level of competence manifested 
by the child during lunch, and not on information provided by the caretaker, 

ii) Rating of Teacher and Child During Lunch 

These consist of a number of rating scales designed to assess the nature 
of the teacher-child .interaction during lunch. It includes such variables 
as the child*' s and teacher's affect, the degree to which the teacher enriches 
the interaction beyond the routine task of feeding the child, how responsive 
she is to the child's cues, etc. Since there are such great differences in 
teacher-child interactions involving six-month old infants and those involv- 
ing older children, two separate protocols have been developed, one to be 
used for the six-month sample and one to be used for 12 to 36-month old 
sample children* 

4. Checklists of Teacher-Child Interaction:. Learning, Language , 
and Control 

The 'Checklists are designed to give us more detailed information than 
we obtain in CORE about how teacher and child interact in three areas: • 
Learning, Language, and Control, These three aspects of teacher-child 
interaction were selected for more "in-depth" study because of their 
importance to children's Cognitive and social development. 

The Checklists are used at the 12, 18, and 24 month, age cycles, and 
are completed on the same day in which CORE is collected. In contrast to 
CORE, which employs a time-sampling technique, v^here 30 seconds of obser- 
vation are paired with 60 seconds for coding (for a period of 10% minutes), 
the Checklists are completed on the basis of 10-minute periods of continuous 
observation, which are interspersed between CORE samples throughout the day. 

The Observer is required to make observations until she obtains two 
teaching, two language, and two control. interaction samples. The Checklist 
is scored only if there is a teacher-child interaction in one of the above 
areas. She codes ofily the first of each of the above kinds of teacher-child 
interactions that occur during a 10-minute observation period,* 

5, Physical Setting, Materials, and Equipment Checklist 

The Physical Setting, Materials, and Equipment Checklist is designed 
to assess the physical environment of each child's day care setting; the 
group daycare center classroom, the\ family day care home, and the child's 
own home in the At -Home sample. It provides information abouc the number 
of children in the setting, physical space and appearance, play materials, 
eating, sleeping and 'toileting arrangements, and health and safety . factors . 

\'' 

The Checklist obser\;ations are made when the child is 6, 12, 18, and 
24 months of age, and are completed on' the same day as CORE, when the 
sample child is asleep, j - 

There are two Checklist forms; one for the six and -12-month samples, 
and another for the 18 and 24-month cycles. The reason for two separate 
forms is that the types of materials and equipment suitable for the younger 
and older children differ widely, ' 
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6 • Suinmaries of Teacher(s) ' Behavior and Child's Behavior 

These consist of two sets of global rating scales, one character- 
izing the teacher(s) ' behavior and one chatacterizing the sample child's 
behavior. The Summaries are used with 12, 18 and 24-month cycles. The 
Observer completes them at the end of the Observation day, and are 
based on her impressions of the behavior of the teacher(s) and sample 
child throughout the day. 

In group day care, where there is usually more than one teacher for 
a group of children, separate Suinmaries are completed for each of the 
principal caregivers who have interacted with the sample child, 

II . Caregiver Interview 

Field Team members interview each sample child's principal Caregiver, 
using the Caregiver Interview, The Interview is designed to obtain infor- 
mation about the Caregiver's background (education, relevant work experi- 
ence, etc) her relations with hex agency, her on-the-job training, job 
satisfaction, her ideas on child-rearing, and her relationship with the 
sample child's family. 

Caregivers are interviewed once a year. In Family day care settings, 
and in the home setting (for the At -Home sample) , the interview is con- 
ducted on the same day in which naturalistic observation data are obtained, 
when the child is taking a nap. Caregivers with children who arc part of 
the 6-month sample are interviewed when the child is approximately 6, 18, 
and 24 months of age; Caregivers with children in the 12 and 18-month 
samples are interviewed when the child is approximately 18 and 24' months 
of age. In group day care settings, appointments for the annual interview 
may be conducted on a day other than when the naturalistic observations 
are made, and are arranged through the Director of the day care center. 

There is one basic interview format. However, certain questions 
within this format are dropped or vary according to the setting (Family, 
Group, or At -Home ) , the child's age, and type of interview (Initial or 
Follow-up) , 

The Interview takes approximately one hour. The Interviewer follows 
a prescribed format and records the Caregiver's responses on the protocol. 
The Interview consists of both open-ended and structured questions. 

Caregivers of sample children are interviet^zed by the Field Team 
Member with whom she is already familiar. If the Caregiver is bilingual, 
the Interview is conducted in the language with which she is most com- 
fortable. On the basis of the Interview protocols we have collected 
thus fars we are in the process of , developing a system for precoding the 
Caregiver's responses, which will greatly simplify the interviewing process 
(See Appencjix B for Interview Protocols), ^' 

In terms of data collection, during the first lialf of 1974, 187 all- 
day naturalistic observations were completed by the Field Team. 489 obser- 
vations have been completed since the start of the study. During 1974, 
120 Caregiver Interviews were completed. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL OUTCOME MEASURES 

This section of the report contains a description of the develop-' 
mental outcome measures in three major areas of functioning: (A) Child's 
Nutrition, Health, and Physical Development; (B) Child's Psychological 
Development; and (C) Fatiiily Development, These measures are collected 
under the Maternal and Child Health Service, Grant No, MC-R-360011- 

PROCEDURES FOR ASSESSMENT OF CHILDREN'S NUTRITION, HEALTH, AND PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Data on children's physical development is collected through three 
basic approaches: A series of clinical examinations performed by staff 
pediatricians using an age specific protocol at 6, 12, 18 and 36 months 
of age including the measurement of height, weight and head circumference 
a series of laboratory tests including urinalysis and blood tests at the 
same ages; and review of medical, immunization and attendance records 
every six \months • This information will provide a detailed picture of 
the develot^ment of children in the three settings • 

A review of pie-natal and birth records is used to define all sample 
children as at risk or not at risk births for comparison purposes, and 
to help interpret growth and developmental patterns, 

A comparison of our findings with those of the children's regular 
source of medical care and the analysis of immunizations received will 
yield data on the adequacy of care received by infants in the study from 
the various medical care programs available to them, 

PROCEDURES FOR ASSESSMENT . OF CHILDREN'S PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 

\ 

The psychological testing team collects baseline and development 
outcome data on children's psychological development, whicK includes 
cognitive and language development on the one hand, and on the other 
hand social, personality, and emotional development. Children are 
tested at 6, 12, 18 and 36 months of age. For the infant day care longi- 
tudinal sample the first evaluation constitutes a baseline measure of ' 
the child ^s psychological functioning, and subsequent measures consti- 
tute outcome measures. Comparisons of developmental outcome between 
children with varying amounts of Group and Family infant day care expe- 
rience, as well as children reared at home by their own mothers during 
the first three years of life, are made at two- important ages: 18 and 
36 months of age. In assessing children's psychological development we 
distinguish between two levels of experience and' functioning: (i) The 
first 18 months of life, which represents the sensorimotor period; 
and (ii) the period from 18 to 36 months of age, where language plays 
an increasingly important role in children's experience and psychological 
development. We distinguish between these two levels because the factors 
which facilitate development on the sensorimotor and verbal levels differ 
Infant day care environments and the development of children in the 
three different child-rearing situations (group day care, family day care 
and At-Home) may differ on one level and not the other. Comparisons 
between day care environments or programs will be made on the basis of 
\ the data collected by the field team. But any significant differences 
\ which are found in children's experience between different day care 
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programs will be bounced off the developmental outcome measures at 18 
and 36 inonths of age to see whether an environmental difference makes 
a difference in terms of children's later development. 

The following Psychological testing procedures are used in the 
present study: v . 

1. Bayley Mental Scale 

Children are tested on the Bayley Mental Scale at 6, 12, and 18 
months of age. Siace the last progress report, we have eliminated the 
27~month testing cycle^ for several reasons. Our testers found that 
at 27 months of age they could not obtain a ceiling on the Bayley on 
many of the children they had tested, which would underestimate the 
child's intellectual functioning. Furthermore, in projecting our future 
testing load, with the addition of the 100 children in the At-Home sample 
and the addition of a mote extensive testing procedure on 350 children 
for the 36-month evaluation, we decided that, given our resources, o\ir 
testers would not .be able to carry this load. Since the 6, 12 and 18-r 
month testing cycles serve as baseline data for the children in these 
age samples, and the 27-month cycle was not necessary for this purpose, \^ 
we felt that we could eliminate it without compromising the quality of 
the evaluation of developmental outcome in this area. 

2 . Bayley Motor Scale 

The Bayley Motor Scale, which is designed for use with children ^ 
between 2 and 30 months of age, is only being administered to the 6 and 
12-month children. The reason for not administering.it to older children 
is that, starting at 18 months, a large proportion of the items require 
the use of stairs and a walking board, equipment which is much too bulky 
for our testing team to take with them to family day care homes, which 
are often located in walk-up tenements. 

3. Stanf ord-Binet 

> 

The 1960 revision of the Stanford-Binet will be administered to" 
children in the 36-month testing cycle, which began in the Fall of 1974. 
We are using a Spanish version of the Binet for the Spanish-speaking 
children in our sample. ' 

4. Behavior Rating Scales 

> 

The Behavior Rating Scales were adapted ffc^m the Bayley Infant 
Behavior Record, and are designed to assess varxious aspects of children's 
behavior during the standard test situation. The Scales are being used 
for the 6, 12, and 18-month testing cycles. A sqmewhat different set 
of rating scales will be used for the 36-month^ evaluation, which are 
described later in this progress report. 

5 . Verbal Comprehension Scale 

The Verbal Comprehension Scale was developed by the ^^i^icipal 
Investigator of. the present study for use in a previous loitgitudinal 
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study of social class differences in cognitive and language development 
in children between two and three years of age. The Scale assesses 
children's language understanding or comprehension, using a standard ' 
testing format. The Scale was extended downward to 12 months of age. 
The downward extension of the Scale, which is being used in the 12 
and 18-month testing cycles, was described in last year's progress 
report. Since that time, we had decided not to use the Comprehension 
Scale in the 36-month evaluation cycle for several reasons. Whereas, 
the Comprehension Scales at 12 and 18 months can be administered during 
the same session as the Bay ley, at 36 months it would require a sepa- 
rate testing session, which would take approximately one hour. Since 
at three years of age, the Comprehension scores correlate very highly 
with Binet scores, and in this sense was redundant, we decided to 
eliminate it at this age. In addition^ there were also serious problems 
in translating some of the items from English into Spanish. 

6. 36 -MONTH EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

At 36 months of age, there is an in-dcpth, comprehensive evaluation 
of the cognitive, language, social, personality, and emotional functioning 
of all children in the study , \pxcept for the 6 and 18-month children in 
the At-Home sample. This will'vinclude approximately 350 children. 

Major Variables y 

1. Cognitive and i^n^uage development 

2 . Interpersonal relations : 

(i) How the child relates to familiar adults (Caregivers) 

'(ii) How the child relates to an unfamiliar adult (Examiner) 

(iil) How the child relates to peers (children between two 

and four years of age) 

3. Cognitive Style 

4. Expression of Affect * 

5 ir Evidence of unusual behavior 

(i) Evidence of suspected serious intellectual or personality 
problems 

(ii) Evidence of unusual capabilities 
Who will Do the Evaluation? v 



1. The Testing Team consists of people who are at least at 
the M.A. level in psychology or education and/or who have exteng'ive rele- 
vant experience with young children in a diagnostic testing, therapeutic, 
or teaching capacity. 

2, ; Spanish-speaking children are evaluated by Examiners who 
are fluent in both English and Spanish. 
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General Methodology 

1. Children are evaluated in the following three situations: 

(i) Standard Intelligence Test Situation (Stanford-Binet) 
(ii) Play Interview 

The Interview is carried out in the child's natural day care set.ting 
but an attempt is made to carry it out in a relatively quiet, private 
location, which is as free from distraction as possible. The interview, 
lasts approximately 45 minutes. The Examiner presents the child with 
the following types of toys: (a) People (family dolls, soldiers, etc.); 
V (b) Furniture (kitchen, bathroom, bedroom); (c) Eating utensils; 
(d) Vehicles (cars, boats, etc.); (e) Animals (domestic and wild); 
(f) Building blocks. The child is told that he is free to play with 
them in any way he wishes. The Examiner plays a relatively non-directive, 
responsive role, a participant-observer who follows the child's lead. 

(iii) Naturalistic Observations 

*" The Examiner observes the child in his usual day care setting on 
two different mornings for 45 minutes each time. At the end of each 
hour observation period, the Examiner rates the child's behavior on 
a number of scales, dealing with various aspects of behaviot. 



2. The Time frame is as follows: 

(i) The evaluation is carried out on two mornings (from 
approximately 9:30 to 12:00), not more than a few weeks apart. 

(ii) The following format is used: 

Day 1 : (a) 45 minute Naturalistic Observation; 
(b) Play Interview (45 minutes) . 

Day 2 : (c) 45 Naturalistic Observation; 
~~ (d) Stanford-Binet (1 *hour) 

3. Children are rated on the same behavior scales in all three 
situations. In the Naturalistic Observation situation, children aru rated 
separately on each occasion. These scales deal with the child's function- 
ing in four areas: (1) Language; (2) Relationships with people (Adults 
and Peers); (3) Cognitive style, and (4) Expression of Affect. 

The ratings on the child's relationships with peers can, of course, 
only be done during the Naturalistic Observations, since there are no 
peers present or involved in the Standard Testing situation or Play Inter- 
view. Furthermore, there are differences between Group and Family Day Care 
programs, in terms of the potential for peer interactions. In Group day 
care centers, there are always a relatively large number of peers (about 
ten children between two and four years of age) with whom the child may 
interact; whereas in Family day care, there are certainly fewer peers 
and in some cases none, and the age range is likely to be greater. In 
making their ratings of the child's social competence with pefers, the 
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Examiners take such differences in the potential for peei/ interaction 
Into account. 

Day Care environments also differ in other aspects, which may 
affect children's behavior. For example, some day care settings may 
provide children with a rich variety of play materials, while others 
are very meager in this respect. Caregivers may vary greatly in how 
they relate to children, which, of course, also affects how the child 
relates to adults, at least as manifested in his day care setting. For 
these reasons, we have added the Play Interview, which is a relatively 
standard situation, in terms of the play materials available to the 
child and the behavior of the adult (Examiner), At the same time, in 
contrast to the Test Situation, which is also standardized, the Play 
Interview provides an opportunity to see how the child functions in a 
relatively unstructured situation, where he is free to use the play 
materials in his own way, and where there is an interested, responsive 
adult who is .willing to follow his lead. 

While each of the three situations in which the child is being 
evaluated ha3' its drawbacks, we believe that by observing children in 
all three types of situations, which in a sense complement one another, 
we will obtain a better composite picture of how the child functions. 
Seeing the child on two different occasions under different conditions 
also provides a more reliable picture of the child's functioning. 

In devising the 36-month evaluation procedures, we have attempted 
to develop the most comprehensive evaluation design which would be 
feasible with 350 children, given our resources, but at the same time 
would serve our purposes . 

4. In terms of data analysis, we are considering the following 
approach: The same sets of rating scales will be used to evaluate the 
child's functioning in all three situations in the following areas: 
(1) Language; (2) Social Competence ; (3) Cognitive Style; and (4) Expres- 
sion of Affect. Each of the foregoing four behavior categories consists 
of several rating scales, dealing with somewhat different aspects of the 
same variable. For purposes of data analysis, the scales in each area 
of functioning can be combined into a single composite score, reflecting 
the child's functioning in that area. The scores for each of the four 
categories obtained under Naturalistic conditions on two occasions can ' 
be combined- This will result in three sets of behavioral ratings, one 
for each of the three situations (Intelligence Testing situation. Play 
Intervievj^ and Naturalistic Observations), in our four areas of functioning. 

PROCEDUEES FOR ASSESSMENT OF FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 

Two methods of assessing family functioning are used in analyzing 
family development for this study: (1) The Hollingshead T^Aro-Factor 
Index, which is based on the education and occupation of the head of the 
household, supplemented by the total income of family, and the source 
of income (i.e,, Public Assistance and/or Xv^ages) , (2) The St, Paul Scale, 
which was developed by Geismar and Ayres , assessess qualitative aspects 
and changes in the pattern of family functioning. The above information 
and supplemental material on maternal health history* parent language 
behavior and infant nutrition are obtained in a series of interviews with 
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families in their homes*. If a family leaves the day care agency before 
the child is 36 months, an. exit interview is held to explore reasons 
for leaving, 

DATA ANALYSIS 

While we have had a general idea about how the data in this study would 
be analyzed, now that we have completed the development of all of our 
assessment techniques, the senior members of the research team, working 
with our statistical consultant, have turned our attention to specifying 
the data analysis strategies and procedures we plan to use. This process 
began more intensely during the current year, and should be completed 
during the next year. The data will be analyzed at two major periods: 
(i) the 18-month evaluation, which will be completed by the Fall of 
1975; and (il) the 36-inonth evaluation, which will be carried out at the 
end of the study. In some ways the IS-month data evaluation will be* 
preliminary and is designed to both provide some data earlier than 1976 
and to refine our data analysis procedures for the final 36-month 
evaluation, which will, of course, be more comprehensive and include 
the 18 -month data, 

Before describing the data analysis methods in more detail, a 
brief review of the study design may be helpful at this point. This 
Is a large-scale comparative study of Gr6up and Family infant day care 
programs in New York City, and the effects of these programs on children 
and their families. Approximately 450 children between 6 and 36 months 
of age and their families are included in the study. We anticipate 
that approximately 250 children who enter a Group or F^amily infant day 
care program between 2 and 21 months of age will be followed longitu- 
dinally until 36 months of age, after a number of children have dropped 
out of the study due to attrition. (The 18-anonth evaluation will include 
approximately 225 Group and Family day care children, *and an additional 
100 children in the 6 and 18 month At -Home samples) , In addition to the 
foregoing, children, 100 children who have been cared for by their own 
mothers at home and first enter a Group or Family day care program at 
three years of age will be cotnpared to the 250 Idngitudinal infant day 
care sample at 36 months. Comparisons of initial sample characteristics, 
day care environments or programs, and development outcome are being 
made in three major areas of functioning: (A) Child's Nutrition, Health, 
and Physical Development; (B) Child's Psychological Development; and (C) 
Family Development, The design of the study makes it possible to com- 
pare the development of children in three different types of child- 
rearing environments (Group Day Care, Family Day Care, and At -Home ) , to 
assess the effects of early versus later entry into a day care program 
as well as to compare the experience of children and families in the 
three treatment groups. In addition to studying group differences in 
experience and development, the research is also designed to study 
individual differences, to relate individual differences in experiences 
to differences in developmental outcome, which will enable us to identify 
the environmental factors or program compofients which facilitate the 
development of children and their families. The major demographic, 
program, and outcome variables to be analyzed statistically are listed 
in the Data Analytic Framework (See Appendix C) 1 
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For the longitudinal aspect of the study, in order to assess the 
effects on children and families of the two types of day care programs, 
or th^ effects of early versus later entry into day care, we must first 
determine whether the children or families in the two day care programs 
or children who enter day care at different ages differ initially in 
any important respect which may affect their subsequent development. 
In order to do this, we have identified approximately 20 demographic 
and initial characteristic or baseline variables which will be used vj 
compare children and families in the two types of day care programs 
and .different age samples. The demographic variables include such 
factors as the child's sex, ethnicity, and birth history; the family's , 
socio-economic status, family composition or make-up, the mother's age, 
etCt The baseline variables, which assess the child's functioning when 
he first enters a day care program and the family's functioning just 
prior to this time, fall into the three major areas described above. 
These include such factors as the child's health and physical devel- 
opm|]^^he child's intellectual and personality functioning; and the 
patTern of the family's functioning before the day care program has 
had an impact. The baseline measures are similar or in some cases 
identical to the outcome measures in the same three areas of function- 
ing, and, of course, must be taken into account when assessing the 
effects of the child's subsequent day care experience on his development. 

Briefly, the data analysis strategy we plan to use in assessing 
and dealing with possible differences in our Group and Family day care 
longitudinal samples, is as follows: Children and. families in Group 
anH Family day care will be compared on the. 20 demographic and baseline 
variables mentioned above. On any variable which the two day care 
samples differ significantly, we will attempt to determine whether that 
variable correlates significantly with any of our outcome measures at 18 or 
36 months of age. Since the relationship between demographic or 
baseline variables and developmental outcome may be affected by the 
type of day care program or experience a child has had, where it 
becomes necessary to determine the effect of demographic or initial 
characteristics on outcome, the treatment group will be taken into 
account, i.e., pooled within-group correlations will be deterriiined. 
Furthermore, when making outcome comparisons between our treatment 
groups, any initial differences between them which correlate signi- 
ficantly with developmental outcome measures will be corrected for 
statistically. ' 

During the current year we have been refining the specific pro- 
cedures ve plan to use for analyzing the irtass of program input data 
we are collecting, and expect to complete this process in 1975. See 
Appendix C for detailed description of these procedures. 

It will be recalled that irtput data is being collected in three 
major areas: (A) Child Health, Nutrition, and Physical Development; 
(B) Child's Psychological Development; and (G) Family Development. 
Before describing the data analysis procedures in more detail, we will 
present our overall strategy for dealing with this data. 

Program input will be analyzed on four different levels , ~ ranging 
from broad molar categories, such as the three major areas described 
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j above, to the molecular level of the hundreds of specific items within 

each of these areas. The same basic approach will be used in dealing 
with initial baseline measures and developmental outcome measures in • 
each of the three areas of functioning. 

Level I : On the most molar level, a single index or score will 
be computed on the basis of all of the measures obtained, which reflects 
the quality of the program in each of the four major areas. That is, 
there will be three separate indices or scores, one global score for 
each area, which reflects the quality of the program in that area. 

Comparisons between the two types of day care programs will be 
wade in each of the three major areas, for each age cycle separately, 
(i.e., 6, 12, 18, and 24 month observation cycles) to see if the pro- 
grams differ in these respects. 

Program input scores in the four areas will be related to the 
18 and 36-month developmental outcome measures in the same three areas , 
taking into account demographic and initial baseline measures of chil- 
dren and families, type of day care program, and amount of day care 
experience. We will both determine the relationships between outcome 
measures at 18 and 36 months with program input measures for each age 
cycle separately, and, assuming their homogeneity, determine the pooled 
within-^roup relationships. Even if we combine input scores for differ- 
ent age cycles, we will maintain a distinction between environmental 
input and developmental outcome on the sensorimotor level (i.e., up to 
18 months of age) and the verbal level (18 months and older) , particu- 
larly in analyzing the data for children's psychological development. 

Level II : Within each of the three major areas, there will be a 
number of variables or sub-scales which will also be used in making 
treatment group comparisons, and related to developmental outcome. The 
number of such variables within each of the three categories will proba- 
bly not exceed ten. For example, in area A (Health, Nutrition, and 
Physical Development), there will be sub-scales dealing with Nutritional 
Input, the Adequacy of Child's Health Care, Safety, etc. These will be 
described in more detail later in this report. 

Level III ; Within each of the three major areas, a number of 
specific hypotheses will be tested, derived from unanswered and perhaps 
controversial questions about infant day care. Tlie hypotheses will be 
based on more molecular, more specific data than the variables or sub- 
scales of Level II, and there will probably be a somgwhat larger number 
of hypotheses than sub-scales within each major category. For example, 
in Area A, one such hypothesis may be: Do day care programs which Lifve 
formal arrangements or tie-ins with medical facilities result in bet - r 
health care for children than programs which do ^not have such arrau; ^^nts? 
Or in Area B, Child's Psychological Development, we may want to tei-r . 2 
following hypotheses, which stem from concerns expressed by many : 1 c 
in the early childhood field: Do children in group care receive less 
individual attention than children in family day care? Is the care pro- 
vided to children in Rroup care more impersonal than the care children 
receive in family day care? Does a child's own mother (i.e., the At- 
Home sample) express more feelings, both positive and negative, than 
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substitute caregivers express toward children in group and family 
dlay care? 

\ Level IV : There are hundreds of items on which observations are 
being made. Since their sheer number precludes drawing meaningful 
conclusions over the entire set (e.g., by harvesting "significant'* 
results) , we will offer tabular summaries by treatment group and age 
group in the exploratory spirit of providing bases for generating hypo- 
theses for further work by ourselves and other investigators. For each 
Dieasure used, frequency data on each item will be printed out by 
Treatment Group (Group, Family, and At-Home) and Age Cycle (6, 12, 18,, 
and 24 months). For example, in Area A (Health, Nutrition, and Physical 
Development) , we may print out tables of the specific types of food 
presented to children during the noon meal in different treatment groups 
and at different areas. This kind of information can be useful to nutri- 
t±onal consultants in helping day care programs improve the nutritional 
value/o? the food offered to children. 

We will now present a more detailed description of the procedures 
tx> be used in analyzing environmental or program input data for Areas 
A, B, and C, with a particular focus on Levels I and II. 

Area A (Child's Health, Nutrition, and Physical Development) 

Le.3l I: As mentioned earlier, there will be a composite score 
of all measures or variables used to evaluate the quality of program 
input related to this area of functioning. The specific procedures 
for computing such a score are now in the process of being developed 
and will be completed in 1975. 

L evel II : The following variables or sub-scales are being developed 
for this level of data analysis: 

1. Nutrition Index : This data is collected by the Field Team, 
which observes sample children during the noon meal, and records the 
food presented to the child on the Food Record* This data is being 
prepared for analysis by the New York City Health Department's Bureau 
of Nutrition, under the direction of Catherine Cowell, 

2. Health Care Xndex : The procedures for analyzing this data 
are still in the process of being developed by the project* 's Medical 
Director and Consultants. Briefly,, it consists of the following sub- 
indices : • 

a. Number of Undiagnosed and Untreated Medical Problems : The 
medical findings of the child's regular source of medical care (based 
on records which we obtain from these sources) will be compared v/ith 
the findings of our research pediatricians and laboratory data. 
Adequacy of care is reflected in the number of undiagnosed and 
un treated \nedical problems detected by the project '^'medical team. 



b. Immunization^" ^*...,, ^ aj .aeg^inent will be made of the adequacy o 
age appropriate immunizations receiV&d^by the sample child after 
he has entered the day care program (based on records obtained from 
the child's regular sources of care). 
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Frequency and Regularity of Well-Baby Care Visits : The 
number and regularity of kept appointments for well-baby care after 
the sample child has entered the day care program will be examined, 
based on records obtained from ,the child's regular health care sources. 

3. Day Care Attendance Record : This consists of the following sub- 
indices (based on the day care agency's records) : 

a. Total number of days reported absent annually, (for whatever 
reason) . 

b. Average number of reported consecutive days absent. 

c. Number of days absent for reported illness. 

4. Safety Index ; This consists of the following sub-indices (based 
on Naturalistic Observations by melnbers of the Field Team): 

a. Physical Safety Hazards: Field Team members record the 
* physical s4fety hazards observed in the child's usual day care 

setting on the Physical Setting, Material, and Equipment Checklist. 

b. Safety practices by Caregivers: Field Team members record 
the safety practices by the sample child's caregivers on tho Core 
Supplement . 

Area B (Child's .Psychological Development) 

Level I : FDr this level of data analysis, we have developed the 
Infant Day Care ^nvi^'onme nt Index . The data /.or the Index is obtained 
by members of the F:.eld Team, on the basis of all^day naturalistic 
observations of each sample child in his usual day care setting at 6, 
12, 18, and 24 months of age. Except for the 6-month observation 
cycle, which involves only, the use of the first four instruments, the 
Index is based on the following eight measures: (1) CORE; (2) Supplement 
to Core; (3) Supplement to Food Record; (4) Physical Setting, Material, 
and Equipment Checklist; (5) Checklist of Teacher-Child Interaction: 
Learning; (6) Checklist of Teacher-Child Interaction: Control; (7) 
Checklist of Tf»acher-Child Language; and (8) Summary of Teacher's Behavior. 
These instruments were developed by our research team for the purpose of 
this study, and the scoring protocols and manuals have been submitted to 
Office of Child Development in previous progress reports. 

For each of the above instruments, we have devised a weighting system 
for different categories of Caregiver behavior within an itepii which gives 
^ greater weight to behaviors which we believe to have greater value, in 

terms of facilitating optimal development in children, than behavioral 
categories with lower weights. For example, for the 18 to 36 month Cores, 
the Observers code the extent to which the Caregiver comforts or shows 
affection to the sample child ( Column M, Comforts/Affection) . The 
following weights were given to each category for this item: (1) Distress/ 
Responds is given e weight of 3^; (2) Distress/None or Negative Response is 
given a weight of 1^; (3) No Distress/Gives Affection is given a weight 
of 4^; and (4) No Distress/No Affection is given a weight of 2. That is. 
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we give greater weight to Caregiver behaviors which are assumed to 
have greater value from a developmental point of view. Anothex-^ 
example from CORE is necessary in order to make the weighting system 
clearer. Observers also code the control techniques used by the 
Caregiver with the sample child (Column N, Control Techniques) . The 
following weights were given to each category: (1) Gives Reasons is 
given a weight of 5_; (2> Praises , Rewards , Promises is given a weight 
of 4_; (3) Asks, Tells is given a weight of 3^; (4) Criticizes, Threatens , 
Screams : and (5) Physically Forces, Puna.shes, Spanks are both given a 
weight of 1^; and (6) No Attempt to Control is given a weight of 2_. We 
give greater value to positive than to negative techniques, and in this 
particular case we give greater value to no attempt to control than to 
the use of negative control techniques. More importantly, in comparing 
the weights for columnSv M and N, it is apparent that the weights in the 
second column have a greater range than those in the first. What we have 
done is to give weights to different categories within a column or item 
separately, making as many discussion^ as necessary in assigning value 
weights within a column. However, in order to compensate for different 
weight ranges for different columns or i^^ems, we are converting the 
weighted scores for each item to standai , scores, in order to allow each 
item to contribute equally to the variance of the total Index. Further- 
more, prior to combining the contributions of each instrument into the 
total Index score, a separate standard score will be computed for each 
instrument. The purpose of this procedure is to equalize each instrument's 
contribution to the variance of the total Index. 

The weights were assigned to different categories within an item on 
an a^priori basis by consensus of the senior members of the research team. 
This procedure was necessary in order to reflect qualitative differences 
in Caregiver behavior in the total Index score. In a sense, what we have 
done is to convert the categories within items to sub-scales with differ- 
ent weight ranges. By converting the weighted scores to standard weighted 
scores, we compensate for range differences among different items. This 
procedure not only deals with the problem of different weights within an 
instrument, such as CORE, but cuts across all eight instruments which make 
up the Infant Day Care Environment Index. 

The Index is designed to provide a global medSure of the quality of 
the child's experience or program input in the cognitive language and 
social personality areas. Higher Index scores' reflect higher quality, 
in terms of environmental experience, in these areas. In addition to 
the Index, we are now in the process of developing a number of sub-scales 
which are listed under data analysis procedures for Level II. 

Level II : The following variables or sub-scales, which will be 
derived from the same eight instruments mentioned above, are tentatively 
being considered for use at this level of data analysis: 

1 . Cognitive-Developmental Index 

2 • Language Index 

3 . Positive Social-Emotional Index 

4 . Negative Social-Emotional Index 
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5, Caregiver Emotionality Index (which reflects how much positive 
and negative ^fec^t^J^regivers express to children), 

6* Quantity of Control Index 

7. Quality of Control Index 

8 . Physical Setting^ Materials, and Equipment Index , 

Once the items which go into each of the above scales are selected, 
we plan to appraise aspects of the construct validity of our scales by 
subjecting them to internal item analytic procedures, including factor 
analysis . 

Area C (Family Develo pment) 

The procedures for analya:ing program input for this area have not 
yet received the same attention as the other major areas discussed above. 
We plan to give this more attention in the Winter of 1975, We can, however, 
identify the following sources or instruments used in collecting this data: 
(1) The Caregiver Interviewer; and (2) The Family Interview. 

Multiple Regression/Correlation Procedures 

The major data analytic, procedure which will be employed later in 
this. study is Multiple Regression/Correlation (M,R,C.), employed as a 
general data analytic system as described by Cohen (1968) Cohen & Cohen 
(in Press), 2 ^^d others (Bottenberg & Ward, Overall, Jennings, etc). 
This is a highly flexible, highly general procedure which incorporates 
as special cases the analysis of variance and the analysis of co-variance. 
It handles both qualitative and quantitive measures, both rectilinear and 
curvilinear relationships, both balanced and non-orthogonal designs, as 
well as interactions and missing data. It yields useful measures of 
effect size (various types of correlations and regression coefficients, 
proportion of variance), which are subject to statistical hypothesis testing 
and estimation, and statistical power analysis. Where statistical adjust- 
ment is required, it will be accomplished by the partialling which is 
inherent in MRC, 

MRC is a Complex analytic method. For descriptive purposes, we will 
report proportions, means and standard deviations as necessary. Since 
MRC may employ information in virtually any form as well as multiple 
variables^ it is optimal for the type of complex field research we have 
undertaken. 



J, Cohen, "Multiple Regression as a General Data-Analytic System", 
Psychological Bulletin , 1968, 70, 6, 426-443 

J, Cohen & P, Cohen, Applied Multiple Regression/Corxelation Analysis 
for the Behavioral Sciences , Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, in Press. 
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Dr, Thelma Zener 

Health, Education and Welfare 

Office of Child Development 

Research and Evaluation Division 

P.O. Box 1182 

Washington, D,C, 20013 

Dear Dr, Zener: 

As I discussed with you on the telephone yesterday, the 
New York City Infant Day Care 'Study is facing a serious problem 
caused by a freeze in hiring of new session doctors in the City 
of New York, This is a problem to us, as the New York City Health 
Department is to cover the cost of the pediatricians who will be 
doing the medical examinations of the infants in our Study, It is 
expected that as soon as the freeze is lifted we would be able to 
look to the Health Department for continuing support of our 
pediatricians. As, however, it is impossible at the present time 
to predict the length of the current freeze, we are requesting that 
the Office of Child Development consider a supplement to our current 
grant No, OCD-CB-118 to cover our pediatric costs from June, 1972 
through February, 1973, If the freeze is lifted before February 1st, 
the session pediatricians, who will be hired for this purpose, 
would then be transferred to the Health Department payroll and the 
unused portion of the supplement wouil become an unencumbered 
balance at the end of the grant year, 

I We anticipate the need to give medical examinations to (80) 
six-month old infants and (40) children at 18 months of age in our 
six-month and 18-month samples from now until February, This would 
mean that we would need funds to examine (120, children, 

c 

We are therefore requesting $3,500, (thrt thousand five hundred 
doll3'>^5) for (70) pediatric sessions at $50, ]<r session. This is 
based on a pediatrician examining two childrei , ::ompleting the 
research protocols, and conferring withj the dir- 'itor of the center, 
if necessary, in each session. As we arte gathe:.:.ng our sample from 
(18) different groups and agencies throughout the three boroughs, 
we feel that this is a practical estimate. Ten additional sessions 
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are budgeted for training and fo.r possible re-visits. The Medical 
and Health Research Association of the New York City, Inc. has 
agreed to place these sessions in the consultant budget thereby 
not requiring overhead or fringe benefits costs. 

The availability , of the pediatric sessions during this period 
is crucial to our ability to utilize the Input data that has to be 
gathered in the Input section of our Study. The data about the health 
programs that each family day care program and each group day care 
center is delivering to the children is only of value if we can 
interpret it against the health of the^ child and the level of health 
care that the child is receiving under the program. This later 
information is to be obtained through the comprehensive pediatric 
examination. The detailed description of the method for obtaining 
developmental outcome in the health, nutrition and physical 
development sections is described on pages 17 through 19 of our 
project proposal. A co];./ of these pages is attached to this letter. 

The cost of the Study chief pediatrician is being carried by the 
New York City Health Department. The Health Department is also in a 
position to obtain the 12-month blood tests and analyze all of the 
blood tests on sample population in their laboratory through their 
regular staff. The collection of attendance and, health record data 
and the administration of the Bayley Motor Scales will be accomplished 
by the; Infant Day Care research staff. 

Additional source of funds is also urgently needed by the Study 
to cover unanticipated equipment needs. 

It has become necessary to add (4) additional family day care 
programs ^nd (4) new group day care centers to our Study to ensure an 
adequate Sample size. We have budgeted in our original grant for 
funds to cover the cost of an infant scale, a toddler scale and an 
infant measuring board for each of the five family day care corporation 
offices and each of the five group day care centers in the Study. 
The (8) additional programs make it necessary for us to be able to 
purchase (8) additional infant scales at $50. a scale, (8) toddler 
scales at $65. a scale and (8) measuring boards at $19. each. A total 
of $1,072. will be needed to purchase the above equipment. We are 
therefore requesting that the Office of Child Development consider 
the possibility of expanding our equipment budget to this amount. 

Additionally, the methodology that has been developed to cover the 
Input information would be greatly facilitated by the availability of 
tape-recorders for each of the two Early Childhood staff members in 
the Input grant to use when interviewing Directors and other day care 
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personnel. The tape-recorders that we have located cost $70. a piece, 
requiring the addition to our equipment budget of $140. 

In summary, we are requesting a total of $3,500. in consultant . 
funds and $1,212. in equipment for a total supplementary grant of $4,712. 
(four thousand seven hundred and twelve dollars). I greatly appreciate 
your interest in our problem and would be delighted to give you any 
supplementary data that you may require in considering this matter. 



LR:oh 
encs . 

*cc : Audrey B . Livingston 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Medical Health Research Association 




Sincerely, 



C/Lucille Rosenbluth 
Project Director 
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HUTHOD FPU ASS]-SSI.>!G DHV iU.Or: ^L\ TAh O 'JTC0:iE 
A . licalth , Nutirition and ^^hvjrlcnl i'cvylov>;^j.t 

Data v;ill be collected through three basic approaches: 
* 1. A series o£ clinical exrr.unations . 

2. Collection of laboratory data. 

3. Review of medical, innunization and attendance records. 

By performing these evaluationrs at specific intervals throughout the 
study, it will be possible to: 

a. Assess the difference in health, physical and motor developriont 
between group and family day care children. 

b. Assess the difference in health and development between children 
in day care and those v:ho are cared for at home by their r/jt^iers. 

c. Define tlie longitudinal course in children in day care fron 6 
months to 36 months of a:^e. There is at this tine no longitudinal 
study of an urban population of this age group^ (Birch and Cussow 
1971) . 

d. Assess the difference in attendance and illness patterns between 
- centers and agencies within the two types of infant day. care 

programs . 

e. Assess the quality of the cliildren\*3 medical care by detcrr.ining 
the incidence of treatable and untreatable conditions of child'iood 
that were not djetected by the usual source of medical care, and 

by reviewing immunisation sttitus. 

Any significant, previously undetected condition will be reported to 
the agency or center director wh.o will refer the child to its usual source 
of medical care. Records will be, made of referrals initiated by the study 
staff so that statistical analysis can be corrected. 

1 • Clinical Kxamanations 

a. Clinical pediatric physical examinations v;ill be performed by project 
staff pedj-atricians of day care children at 6, 18 and 3G months. To 
ensure standardization of data, these clinical examinations are to 
be performed by aualified pediatricians using detailed protocols, 
without knovrledge of ]lrior history or findings. They will be reviewed 
by the project consuj^ant pediatrician for completeness and duality 
control. The exams v;ill stress physical growth, development and 
neurological status. 
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Study pediatricians will be used to obtain the data instead 
. *- of relyin;7, on reports froi:: regular source of medical care 

because experience ha?; shov/n that the quality of medical care 
received by children in day care varies greatly. Much of it 
is provided by general practitioners who could not be expected 
to perform the expert pediatric assessLients required for this • 
study. Moreover, the multiplicity of practitioners providing 
such care \/ould resulL in a lack of uniformity in both exaiiination 
and data recording, la addition, a standard is needed against which 
to compare the level of health services delivered to children in 
in the study, 

b. The measurement of growth parameters (i,e, height, weight and head 
circuviif ereuce) will be perforraed at 3 month intervals. The meas- 
urements will be taken in a uniforr.i manner by the child development 
worker (team para-professional) visiting the group centers and fauily 
day care agencies, using infant measuring boards calibrated infant 
and toddler scales and standard tape measures. The measurements 
will define the longitudinal course in somatic growth and neurological 
development, 

c. The Bayley Motor Scale will be administered at 6, 12, 18, and 27 
months of age to assess children's motor development, 

2« Laboratory Data 

These tests will include the follov;ing screening procedures: 

a, Urinanalyses will be performed by the project staff pediatrician 

at the time of physical examinations 6, 18 and 36 months, to reveal 
any proteinuria or urinary tract infection, 

♦ 

b, Blcod tests v;ill be pcriorned at 6, 18 and 36 months by the project 
staff pediatrician as part of his examinations. The- tests performed 

at 12 months, d'i^ci-Ltd-lnr^r^'^^i'ti'k'rr^ will be pefforiiied 

by a New York City Dcpartnent of Health physician. Serum vitamin and 
total protein blood levels have not been found to be reliable indicators 
of nutritional status and v/ill not be performed. 

Tlie tests will include the following: 

(1) Hemoglobin concentration and hematocrit determination will be 
performed at 6> 12, lo and 36 months. This is the age V7hcn 
children are at risk for the development of xrbn deficiency 
anemia and our study includes a high risk population. 
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(2) A sickle call scrocMla;* test: will be perforMcd at tiie cntr<aico 
' pediatric e::an:iruitioa of each child accepted into the study 

saraple (6, 13 or 36 iuOUthr>) • 

(3) A seruM lead detar;r»ination will be performed at lo and 36 » o.iLl\r»; 
• the Nev; Yorlc City ijeparti..oat of Health labs will perf orrri tiic 

analysis. Additional deter.uination of her.iotolo^^.ic status i.uiy lie 
perforiiiod a.s dutcrnined by clinical jud^rieut. 

• 'vevicv of Medical lleco nLs 

a. Maternal and prenatal liistory including condition of ciiild at birti*, 
quality of pro;^nancy and post naLal coiuplicat ionr> will be obtair.tvi 
froivi the liocjpital of delivery and recorded in uniform nanner. Sir;r.ed 
pcnaistJion for obtc^inin-; the inforiiation ^;ili be obtained frcv. 
raotber. Vhe information is necoi^Lirry to define the r^aiaple population 
for co:uparative purpo:5es. Tne project pediatrician v/ill cate^.orize 
children in all the .sa;.:pleri into "no rish" or "at rish" groupj, :'aternal 
height and wei^^ht v/ili alr>o be obtained from tlic records to be u'.>cd to 
interpret the child's j^rc^.tl; pattern. 

b^ • Tiie attendance, illnosG an/I absence patterns of both day care ;vroupf; 
will be Lionitored at 3 i.ont.i intervals. xtiis will be performed ly a 
child develo][?r:ent \:orbor visiting tua center. The x7orher x;ill roviev; 
attendance sixects ;.\iich iiave uce/'i :rodificu to add reason for ai'sence 
(illue\s3 or personal) and v;'iLOL;iOr or not tike ciiild v;a3 seen by a 
piiysician. The aui:.Lor of illnos.'^es and frequency of absences arc an 
in.portant indicator of ciiild 's health and of quality of care receivcvl. 
SiiAilarly, the frequency of non ;;.cdical absences may serve as an 
indicator of faiaily stairility and of faraily interest in infant day care. 

c. The ir.iiTiuni^jation and i.r.-'dica; records and reports vrt J 1 also be rcvlc^;ed 
at three month intervals. Vliou^^h :»ot a specific Indicator of child 
health, ir.iriunir.ation.s arc an indicator of health care received ly ti.e 
child. Tiie iiiiLiunixauion record will be compared to the standards 
recommended by the h'ev; Yorb. City i^epartiaent of health. The daily healLh 
care inforuiation reported af the center to the parents V7ill be revicv/ed 
for any probleirjs and their solutions noted. 

d. Written suiainaries fror:; the usual sources of racdical care of tlie study 
group infants will be request ed every six ruonths. This inforuaticn x/ill 
serve as a comparison betv;een botli day care groups in the follo'-'in-;; 
areas: availability and source of ..ledical care, docunientation of specific 
illnesses, craergency rooM visits, utilization patterns, broken appoint- 
TAcnts and frequency of I\or>pitalizations and well baby visits. 
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Af; incliralfvl on llu> Tlno T.ino fotni, Ihi' f-b.sorvor 1 f to rocord thi^ 
tlnor, of tho listed ovt»nl.r; to tho nonrr.^;! five CO TuinuLcs, Soric of 
fb'' in^onnal'ion cm^ dTroctlv obscM'vod: the roitialTunj: daln should 
he ohtair.od from t ho leachor- \ chocklint is pvovithHl at tho hott.on 
of iho fonn for liui i eating"; which of tho ronui rod f iold nrocoduros have 
V.oon collccti-d during; tho day, Adfl the Sunr^iary of Tonclu r and Child 
Rch.a\*lor to t.hof.o Time Lines tliat do not list it. Vac Tirao Line should 
be attached to tho eopiplcte(i protocols and returned to the data control 
desl., Conplction of the protocol checklist is essential, since this vnM 3 
1)0 »'sed to cue tl^e field supervisor to those cases that iray require a 
ijccond visit by tlic Observer due to missin;^, data, Use the pre-coded 
Tine Line appropriate to the a^e of the child observed, 

VJliile rel-^ability data is beinp, collected on sone of our procedures, 
the Observer n^ho has primary responsibili ty for a particular sanple child 
x^7iIi use tho exr>onent (1) beside her initials. Tliis is a tomporarv 
procedure and v^ill be discontinued once t^vis development phase of the 
study ]\as ended. 

In the event that a second visit is necessary, tlie fol]o\-ing procedures 
are to be adhered to: 



1, Broken days (i.e,, tvo visits yielding one completed set 
of protocols) are to be explained in the Con nent section 
at the bottom of the Time Line forn. The tv-^o dates of 
the visits must be recorded, as V7ell as the reason far 
the second visit, 

2, The child's longest day, provided that there is a conflict 
botvrecn the duration of the child's stay on the tv.'o davs, 
is the one that should bo recorded on the Tine Line, 

3, If another visit is required to pick up the nissing Pores, 
an attempt should be n^ado to pic]: up additional Learning 
and Control Interactions as well if these were not corplcted 
during the first visit. 

A. If two A.M. or P,M. Cores can be collected on tlie date of 

the return visit, discard the one collected on the previous 
visit in favor of the tvo. If, however, the Observer is 
unable to get the tx/o Cores serially on the second day, 
pair the later AAU or Core with its earlier tine- 

appropriate counterpart. 
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July 18, 1973 



NEW YORK CITY INFANT DAY CARE STUDY 
CORE RELIABILITY STUDY 



In order to statistically assess the degree of inter-observer 
reliability for CORE, the following study was undertaken. Sixty 
pairs of independent ratings on the same children were obtained, 
by pairing our field team of four members in all combinations of t^'/o. 
Since there were four observers, and therefore six possible pairing 
combinations, each team jointly observed 10 children. The following 
formal statistical comparisons were computed. 

Table 1 presents the Kappa coefficients for each of the 16 rating 
scales comprising COKi;. Kappa is a coefficient of agreement corrected 
for chance for independently-evaluated nomimal scale ratings. Its 
upper limit is 1; its lower limit varies from case to case as a function 
of the number of available categories, but is always less than zero^ 
As can be seen from the tabled values, the rate of agreement among 
independent raters observing the same behavior is quite high. 

Reliability data more appropriate to the usage of CORE is 
presented in Table 2. Intraclass correlation coefficients have 
been computed betx^een the frequencies of each behavior observed by 
the t\^o raters over an entire day (i.e., 5 CORE observations). 
These figures reflect the non-standardized correlations between ratings 
of t^70 Independent raters in OA;erall cell counts, the relevant unit of 
study, rather than single observations.'' As with Kappa, the upper limit 
of the intraclass correlation coefficient is 1; the lower limit is a 
fvinction of the number of observations per cell (e.g., child), but is 
always less than zero. Most of the tabled values fall well within 
the bounds of adequate reliability. The few notable exceptions 
(cells E 3, J 2 and K 2) may be attributed to small discrepancies 
greatly magnified by very low total cell counts . The overall 
conclusion that may be drawn from both Tables 1 and 2 is that CORE 
is a highly reliable observation scale, at least in terms of inter-rater 
agreement on both individual summed score<=i. 
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Table 1 
CORE Interrater Agreement 



CORE Item 
A 
B 

C 
D 
E 
F 
6 

H 
I 
J 
K 
L 
M 
N 
0 
• P 



Kappa* 
.882 
.873 

.927 

.872 

.864 

.985 

.731 

.854 

.921 

.866 

.870 

.820 

.869 

.766 

.832 

.926 
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Table 2 

Summary Table of CORE Reliability 



Item 


Column 


Cell 


Intraclass correlc 


Child Location 


A 


1 


.993 






2 


.937 






3 


.980 






4 


.983 






5 


.962 


urixia Axxect 


X) 


1 


DO 






2 


.977 






3 


.958 


Child Activity 


c 


1 


.968 






9 


Q77 






3 


.963 






4 


.983 






5 


.892 






6 


.992 


Objects Used 


T) 


1 


.975 






2 


.766 














4 


.971 


Child Vocal 


E 


1 


.983 






2 


.953 






3 


.569 






4 


.973 


Scl. Interaction 


I 


1 


.991 






2 


.995 




G 


1 


.997 






2 


.934 




. 


3 


,976 






4 
5 


.987 




Watch Teacher 


H 


1 


.977 






2 


.941 






3 


.938 






4 


.993 






5 


.984 






6 


.999 






7 


.918 






8 


.988 






9 
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ERIC 



Item 



Situation 



Independent Self 
Help Skills 



Direct Teaching 
Action 



Non-Didacti 
Action 



Comf. Aff. 



Table 2 (Continued) 
Summary Table of CORE Reliability . 
Colum 



K 



Control Techniques 



Teacher Affect 



Verbal to Child 



Cell Intraclass 


correlati 


1 


Q QQ 


2 




3 


.969 


4 


.877 


5 




1 


.935 


2 


.3oo 


3 


1^ o o 

• 983 


4 


.911 


5 


.988 


1 


.920 


2 


.637 


3 


.ooo 


4 


.918 


5 


.885 


6 


,olz 


•7 


.984 


8 


.855 


9 


.995 


1 


no/. 


2 


.938 


3 


.974 


• 

4 


.09Z 


5 


• 9oJ 


1 


.994 


2 


.984 


3 


.783 


4 


.987 


1 


.94^ 


2 


.926 


3 


.907 


4 


.937 


5 


.845 


6 


.972 


1 


.919 


2 


.984 


3 


.972 


1 


.987 


2 


.965 
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CORK 
Coding Manual 



Int j-odi K Lion 

Direct naturalistic observations of the bci^avior of the child 
and his carotaker(s) or teachcr(s) will be mado in the ch Lid's own 
day care setting (classroom or family day care home) when t.iic child 
is 6, 12, 18, 27 and 36 months of age* 

Several different methods will be used to code naturalistic 
observations, with somewhat different purposes. The principle nothod, 
which wc refer to as CORE (for "core*' observations), involves n time- 
sampling technique, in which 30 seconds of observation is paired vi th 
60 seconds or coding various aspects of the child's and teacher's 
behavior. ' 

The Observer will spend one entire day in each child's clasnrot^n 
or family day care home, at each of the above ages, from approy iinaLtO v 
9:30 A.M. until 4 P.M. 

CORE observations will be made only when the child ir, a^ml-A' i)vd 
in liis classroom or family day care liome. Tiint is, for practical 
reasons, CORK observations will not be made wlicn tiie child is taken 
outside to play, shopping, or visiting outside the home, 

CORE samples will be obtained in the morning, in Llie afternoon, 
and during the noon (or main) meal of the day. A morning or afternoon 
CORE sample consists of 7 consecutive observation-coding uniti?, which 
requires 10-^ minutes to complete. A noon meal CORE sample will l)e 
obtained, starting when food is first presented to the child. 

We would like to obtain 2 CORE samples in the morning and 2 in 
the afternoon, excluding the noon meal. If the Observer is unable 
to complete 2 CORE samples for a particular half day, he will return 
at the same time on another occasion and obtain 2 additional CHUi 
samples. 

In order to prevent Observer bias, in terms of when CORF 
observations are made, CORE samples (with the exception of the noon 
meal) should be obtained only at the following specified times: 

Tlie morning CORE samples should be -arted only at 10, 10:30, 
11, and 11:30. 

The afternoon CORK namplcs should ho started only at 1, 1:30, 2, 
2:30, 3, 3:30 and 4. (More CORE starting timrs arc necessary in the 
afternoon because of the i>roater likelihood of children being asleep 
or taken outside after lunch). 
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There are also more CORE starting times than the number of 
required CORE samples for the following reasons: If the child is 
asleep or out of the classroom or family day care home during any 
of the scheduled CORE sample periods, that period is skipped or 
discarded. For example, if he is asleep at 1 o'clock, but v;akes 
up rj 1:05, the 1 P-M, CORE sample is skipped. Or if the child 
is awake at 1 o'clock, but falls asleep or is taken out of the class- 
room or family day care home at 1:05, before the 7 observation- 
coding units have been completed, that CORE sample is discarded. 

In Family Day Care homes, in pullman-type apartments, 
with long narrow corridors, it may be difficult to follow children 
from one room to another. We dont want to make children self- 
conscious by following them too closely. Therefore, if the child 
goes into another room during a thirty second CORE observation 
period, discontiiue until the child returns to the room. If he 
does not return in two minutes, casually enter the new room he is 
In and resume CORE observations, E,g, during the fifth observation- 
coding unit the child has left the room at the end of ten seconds. 
Do not code the ten seconds, but wait until the child returns or at 
the end of two minutes go to the room where the child is, and start 
the fifth thirty second observation period again, and continue until 
the seven units for that CORE sample have been completed. 

The number of CORE samples obtained in each half day is 2, 
at which point the Observer stops collecting CORK data for that 
half day. For example, if the Observer has been able to complete 
the 10 and 10:30 CORE samples, the Observer stops collecting CORi: 
daLa at this point, i,e,, the 11, 11:30 period are omitted. The sane 
would be true for the afternoon. Once 2 CORE samples have been 
completed, no further CORE samples are obtained. 

For purposes of coding Core, A.M. is defined as from 
10 A,M. to 12 noon; P.N, is defined as from 12 noon to A P.M. 

The Noon Heal Core is based on observations during the 
sample child's main midday meal whenever it occurs, which in most 
cases is likely to be somewhere between 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. If the 
midday meal is presented earlier than 12 noon or after 1 P*M., the 
Observers should do a Noon Meal Core ratlier than an A.M. or P.M. 
Core. 

The Noon Meal Core observations should start when the main 
part of the middav meal is presented to the sample child, and he 
is able to begin to eat it. This excludes a bottle or bread 
preceding the main course, which is sometimes presented to children 
to tide them over, while the teacher prepares the main part of the 
meal or she feeds another child. The child must bo capable of 
eating the food presented to him, before the Observer starts coding. 
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E.g. in the case of a S-month old, if the teacher places an open 
jar of baby food with a spoon in it in front of the baby, but then^ 
spends another few minutes doing something else before slie feeds 
the child, since a 6-month old is usually incapable of feeding 
hims' If under these conditions, do not start the Noon Meal Core 
untxl the teacher actually starts to feed the. child. On the other 
hand, in the case of an older child, who can feed himself, start 
Core the moment the food is placed before the child in a form 
in which he can eat it (e.g. meat should be cut up). 

The Observer takes a lunch break in the early afternoon, 
when the child takes his afternoon nap or is taken outside. 

Coding System 

CORE deals with 16 different aspects of the child's and teacher's 
behavior, which are coded in columns A through P. ColumnsvA through F 
focus on the child's behavior and are coded whether the child is 
interacting with another person or not. If the child is not inter- 
acting with another person, the Observer stops coding at Column P\ 

Columns G through P focus on the child's social interactions, 
with particular emphasis on the teacher ' s behavior. If the child 
is interacting with other non-caretaking adults (G-3), peers (G-4) , 
pets (G-5), or the Observer (G-6) stop coding at Column G. 

Each column includes several different coding alternatives. 
Multiple coding will be used within a column, with some important 
exceptions, which will be discussed later for each column. If 
during the same 30-second observation period more than one bahavior 
(or situation) has been observed within the same column, the Observer 
codes every behavior pattern observed. For example, if during the 
same 30-second observation period a child has been removed from the 
floor (A-1) , and placed, in a play pen (A-2), the Observer codes 
A-1, A-2, and A-4 (Held), since the child was observed in all of these 
locations during the same 30-second observation period. Or, for example 
the child may be playing happily, smiling and laughing (B-1) , falls 
and begins to cry (B-2) during the same 30-second observation period. 
Tlie Observer codes both B-1 and B-2. 

Child's Behavior 

Columns A through F focus on the child's behavior, and are coded 
whether the child is interacting with another person or not. If there 
is no Social Interaction (F-2, No), the Observer stops codinp at 
Column F. 
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A. Location 

This pertains to the child's location(s) during the 30-second 
observaticu period. They are defined in terms of how much freedom 
the cWld has to locomote in space. Code all locations observed 
durl'g the same 30-second observation period, with the exception 
of A-5, Other. If A-1 through A-4 can be coded, do not code A-5 
which is coded only if A-1 through A-4 cannot be coded. 

!• Floor 

The child is on the floor and completely free to locomote 
in space. 

Examples : 

a. If the child is placed on the floor, but remains in 
one place, Code A-1, as long as his freedom to locomote in space 
is not restricted, 

b. If the child is not ac|bually on the floor, but completely 
free to locomote in space (e.g., uhlle riding a tricycle or playinp 
on a slide), code A-1* ^ 

\ 

c. Code A-1 (Floor) if an blder child is seated on a chair, 
sofa, bed, or toilet and is able to|get onto the floor by himself. 
In other words, even though the child is not actually on the floor, 

he can get onto the floor if he wanfcs to, i.e. his freedom to loc^^'note 
in space is not restricted. On th^? other hand, in the case of a 
6 or 12 month baby, who cannot get ifonto the floor himself from a chair, 
sofa, bed etc., code A-5 (Other). 



Exclusions : 



V. 



a. If the child is being dressed or diapered on the floor, 

and his freedom of movement is retricted by the teacher, code A-5 (other) 
and not A-1. 

b. If the child is on the floor, but is being embraced or 
held by the teacher, code A-4, Held, and not A-1, Floor. On the 
other hand, if the child in on the floor and the teacher restrains 
him while she is dressing him, code A-5, Other. In the first case 
the child is being Held, even though he is on the floor. 

In the second example, he is on the floor, but not free to move 
around, and the holding is merely the teacher's way of restraining 
the child, while she dresses him, 

2. Crib /Pen 

The child is placed in a playpen or crib, where his freedom to 
locomote in space is somewhat restricted. 
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3, High Chair /Feeding Table 



The child Is placed In a high chair, feeding table, or 
Infant seat, where his freedbm of movement Is greatly restricted. 

Examples ; 

a, A-3 is coded only if the child is placed in a confint^d 
seat, such as a high chair, feeding table, or infant seat, vhnrf* 
his freedom of movement is greatly restricted- 

b, A feeding table is similar to a high--chair, in t})at 
the child is confined, except that it is a low table. A feedlnp; 
table is sometimes called a ''baby butler," At any rate, if the 
child is in such a confined seat, we code A-3. We would also code 
A-3, if the child was seated in a regular chair, but strapped onto 
it, to keep him from moving or falling. On the other hand, if the 
child is seated at a regular table or at a child-size table and 
chair, and is able to get down by himself, we code A~l (Floor), 
and not A-3. 

Exclusions : 



a. If the child, particularly an older child. Is sitting 
in a regular chair or sofa, xvhere his freedom of movement is not 
restricted, code A-1 (Floor) and not A-3. 

4. Held 

Tlie child is held in the teaclier's arms or sitting on her Jap. 
Examples ; 

a. Children are often picked up momentarily by the teacher, 
when they are transferred from one location to aftother (e.g., froiri 
the floor to the playpen). If this occurs during the same 30-sccond 
observation period, code A~l (Floor), A-2 (Crib/Pen), and A~4 (Held). 

b. Teacher is sitting on floor. Child is sitting between 
teacher's legs or on her legs. If child is not held by teacher and 
child is free to come and go as he pleases, code A-1, Floor, and not 
A~4 held. A-4 is coded only if there is some constraint on the child's 
freedom of movement, because he is being held by the teacher. 

5, Other 

The child is in a location or situation other than A-1 through 
A-A during the entire 30-second observation period. Code A-5 only If 
codes A-1 through A~4 cannot be coded. 
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Examples : 

a. The child is sitting on a regular chair, sofa, or l^ed, 
where there is no restraint as in a crib or high chair. 

b. The child is being changed or dressed on a dressing table 
or on the floor, where his freedom of movement is restricted by the 
teacher. 

c. The child is on the toilet or potty-seat. 

d. ^ The child is in the bath-tub or wash-basin. 
Exclusions 

a. Do not code A-5, if A-1 through A-4 can be coded. 

b. If the child is not actually on the floor, but is completely 
free to locomote in space (e.g., riding a tricycle, playing on a slide, 
etc.)> code A-1 and not A-5. 
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B. Affect 

This pertains to whether the child appears visibly happy or 
unhappy. If the child shows signs of both pleasure and unpleasure 
during the jame 30-second observation period, code both B-1 (Happy) 
and B-2 "Jnhappy) . However, if either B-*l or B-2 can be coded, even 
though the child's state may be neutral during most of the 30-second 
observation period, do not code B-3 (Neutral), since children are 
likely to be in a neutral state during some part of every 30-8econr! 
observation period. Code B-3 (Neutral) only if neither B-1 nor B-2 
can be coded during the entire 30-second observation period. 

1. Happy 

The child exhibits visible signs of pleasure or happiness. 
Examples ; ^[.-^^ ^ / 

a. In order to code B-^1, evidence of pleasure or happiness 
must be overt. The child i§ Smiling or laughing, 

b. If the child seems contented, but does not show overt signs 
of pleasure (such as smiling or laughing) code B~3 (Neutral) and not 
B-1 (Happy), since we should not try to infer how the child feels. 

2 • Unhappy 

The child shows visible signs of unhappiness or unpleasure. 
Examples ; 

a. The child whimpers, whines, cries, scowls, 

b. The child expresses anger, either verbally or non-verbally , 
He screams, hits, throws or breaks objects, says he hates or doesn't 
like someone. 

Exclusions ! 

a, B-2 is coded only if the child shows outward signs of 
unhappiness, such as crying, hitting, etc. The child may have what appears 
to be a sad look on his face, but shows none of the above outward signs of 
displeasure. This would be coded B-3 (Neutral) and not B-2 (Unhappv) , 
since we should not try to infer what the child feels, 

3. Neutral 

The child does not seem visibly happy or unhappv during the 
entire 30-second observation period, R-3 Is coded only if B-1 or B-2 
cannot be coded during the entire 30-second observation period. 
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1* In order to code positive or negative affect for the child 
(or the teacher), the expression of it must be more than fleeting 
and weak* must be either frequent or intense. F,g. If the child smiled 

weakly for a moment during a thirty second observation period, we 
code C- , Neutral, and not C-1, Happy. ^C-1 is coded only if the 
child smiles frequently or shows intense signs of pleasure, such as 
giggling, laughter, a broad smile, 

2. The same is true for negative affect. If the child 
whimpers softly or scowls momentarily, code C-3, Neutral, and not C-?, 
Unhappy. C-2 is coded only if the child whimpers or fusses frequently 
during the thirty second observation period, or shows intense 
displeasure, such as crying, an angry outburst, etc. 
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C. Activity 

This pertains to the child *s activities or actions, and not what 
the teacher or other people are doing to or for the child. For example, 
if Che teachp-^ is feeding or dressing the child, who remains essentially 
passive, rVe teacher's behavior would be coded I-l (Feeding) or 
1-4 (D^ »slng), but the child's behavior would be coded C-6 (Passive/ 
Inac^.ivre). On the other hand, if the child was actively looking around 
the room, while being diapered, the teacher 's behavior would be coded 
1-3 (Cleaning) and the child's behavior would be coded C-4 (Visual/ 
Auditory). 

Multiple-coding will not be used to code the child's activity. 
Column C. Code only the dominant activity. Dominance is defined in 
the following two ways: 

a. It is the activity which the child has spent most of his time 
doing during the 30-second observation period. For example, if the 
child has spent most of his time playing with blocks (C-2, Fine Motor), 
but momentarily spoke to another person (C-1, Social) or walked across 
the room (C-3, Gross Motor) to get another toy, code only the activity 
which the child spent most time on, i.e., C-2, Fine Motor. If the child 
has spfent about an equal amount of time on two or more activities, code 
only the first major activity observed during the 30-second observation 
period . 

b. Dominance is also defined in terms of a distinction between 
means and ends or subordinate and superordlnate behaviors. For example, 
the child may be turning the pages of a book in order to look at the ' 
pictures. In this case, code the dominant activity, looking at 
pictures (C-4, Visual/Auditory) and not turning pages (C-2, Fine Motor), 
which is a subordinate activity. However, if the child is turning the 
pages of the book for its own sake, i.e,, exploring tbe physical 
properties of the book with his hands, but pays little or no attention 
to the pictures, turning pages (C-2, Fine Motor) becomes the dominant 
activity. 

1. Social 

The child is actively engaged in a social interaction or 
activity with another person (or pet). He is either doing something to, 
with, or in response to another person. During the social activity, 
other modalities may be involved (such as fine motor, gross motor, 
visual/auditory, or vocal), but if the child's dominant activity is 
social in nature, code C-1 only. In general, C-1 will be coded 
whenever the child is doing something with someone else, regairdless 
of the activity, unless the social Interaction is fairly brief and 
cannot be considered the child's dominant activity during the 
30-second observation period. 

Examples : 

a. The child is engaged in social-affective play with a 
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teacher or other adult:. For example, the teacher may tickle the child! 
play peek-a-boo, thls-llttle-plggy--went-to-market , toss the child in > 
Che air, etc., which the child responds to by laughing at the appropriate 
time. Hov ver. In order to code C-1, the child must be socially \ 
responp ' .<d. . 

I 

b. The teacher and child are engaged in fine motor activities, 
v;hich they are doing together or the teacher is teaching the child, such 
as a building things with' blocks, painting pictures, doing a puzzle, 
shoviing the child how to feed or dress himself, etc. These would all 

be coded C-1, Social. 

c. The teacher and child are engaged in gross motor activities, 
uhich they are doing together or the teacher is teaching the child, 

such a« dancing, playing ball or ring-a-round-rosy, where the teacher 
is helping or encouraging the child to creep or walk, etc. These 
would all be coded C-1, Social. 

d. The teacher is reading a story to the child, either 
individually or in a group, but the child is listening attentively. 
In this case code C-1, Social, and not C-4, Visual/Auditory. 

e. The child may indicate a need for comforting or help, 
X7hich the teacher may respond to by comforting, helping, refusing, or 
ignoring the child. Crying alone would not be coded C-1, unless the 
child looked at the teacher, i.e., the source of comfort or help. If 
the child merely cries, without looking toward the teacher, code C-6, 
Non-Goal Directed, and not C-1, Social. 

f. C-1 would also be coded if the child responds to another 
pers'^n's behavior, either directly or Indirectly. For example, the 
child may be crying, without looking at the teacher. Thus far this 
behavior would not be coded C-1. However, if he stops crying when the 
teacher approaches or picks him up, code C-1. 

g. As children get older, they may play with other children, 

or interact by fighting over a toy, etc. This would be coded C-1, Social, 
whereas merely playing side-by-side (parallel play) would not. 

h. C-1 is also coded if the child is playing with a pet, sucn 
as a dog or cat. In this case, we would also code G-5 (Pet), which 
indicates that the child's social activity was with a pet and not with 
a person. 

Exclusions: 



a. C-1 is not coded if the teacher is doing something for or 
to the child, who is not responding to her socially at 'all. For example, 
the teacher may be changing the child's diaper, while the child actively 
lookr. around the room. Code C-4 (Visual Auditory) for the child's 
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Ar/tlvlty, F-1 (yes) for social Interaction , 1-3 (Cleaning) for Situation, 
and (Teacher Does It) for Independence/Self-Help Skills. We would 

not code C-1 , since the child was not socially responding to the 
teacher, or actively engaged In an activity with her. 

I). If the child totally Ignores a social Interaction Initiated 
by ' ^txer person, F-1, Yes (Social Interaction) would be coded, but not 
C-1, Social for the child's Activity, e.g., the child may be playing 
with a wall-socket. The teacher tells him to stop, which the child 
ignores and c ntinues to play with the socket. This would be coded 
C-2 (Fine Motor) and F-1 Yes) for Social L.teraction. 

c. C-1 is not coded if the child's social activity is fairly 
brief and not the dominant activity during the 30-second observation 
period. In the example above, even if the child responded, by looking at 
the teacher or stopping, when the teacher told him to stop playing with 
the wall-socket, this would not be coded C-1, since the child's 
dominant activity was not social. 

d. If the child is not actively engaged in social activity 
with another person , but merely watches th^ activities of other people, 
from the side-lines, code C-4 (Visual/Au'iitory) , but not C-1 (Social). 

e. If the child is merely playing near or alongside other 
children (parallel play), do not code C-1. 

2. Fine Motor 

The child manipulates objects (usually small objects) with his 
hands, where the use of the hands to Manipulate and explore the properties 
of objects plays a dominant and not a secondary role. 

Examples : 

a. Tlie child may be manipulating parts of his body (e.g., 
playing with his toes) or other objects (e.g., turning a light switch 
on and off) . 

b. The child picks up small manipulable objects with his 
hands, transfers them from one hand to the other, brings them before 
his eyes to look at, brings them to his mouth to such, shakes, bangs, 
throws them , e tc . 

c. The child may make a tower of blocks, knock it down, build 
another tower. Or he may be building more complex constructions, such 
as a house, out of blocks, which may involve imaginative play. T\'e 
latter are still coded C-2, since the use of the hands is dominant. 

d. Thii child may use crayons or a paint brush to make a picture, 
or he may simply be finger painting, or merely be exploring the properties 
of matexri^lrf such as clay, mud, w6ter, etc. with his hands. 
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e. Older children may play with puzzles, use simple tools, 
such as nail two plocas of wood together. 

Exc l usions ; 

a. Do not code C-2 If the uae of the hands Is secondary to 
gros . .uotor activities. For example, the child uses his hands to climb, 
ride? a tricycle, pull a large wagon, throw a ball and chaoe It, etc, 
but the dominant activity Is gross motor (C-3) In nature and not fine 
motor. 

b. Do not code C-2 If the child uses his hvUnds to turn the 
pages of a book In order to look at the pictures or turns on a TrV. set 
which he then watches. These behavior patterns would be coded C~4, 
Visual/Auditory . 

c. Do not code C-2 If the child Is using the hands In an 
activity which Is social In nature, such as plr.yxng ball with someone, 
or doing a puzzle with the teacher. Such activities as doing a puzzle 
would be coded C-2, Fine Motor, If the child is doing it alone, but C-1, 
Social, if the child is doing the puzzle with someone else. 

3, Gross Motor 

The child is engaged in large muscle activity which involves 
the movements of his total body in space, where the gross motor activity 
plays a dominant and not a secondary role, and where he is engaged in 
these activities alone (i.e., not directly with other people). 

Kxamples ; 

a. Ttie child practices pulling himself up to a sitting or 
standing position, creeping, walking, running, etc. 

b. The child Is engaged in large muscle activities which Includ 
the use of equipment, such as climbing a ladder, sliding down a slide, 
riding a tricycle or large tov car. 

c. Bouncing, Jumping to music, or dancing alone would also 

be scored C-3, unless these involved social activities, such as dancing 
with another person or as part of a group activity with other children, 
which would be coded C-1, v^oclal. 

Exclusions : 

a. Do not code C-3 if the gross motor activity is social in 
nature. For example, the child may be playing a game of being chased 

or chasing another child. He may be dancing, playing Ring-a-round-a-rosy 
London-bridges-f alling-dox^m, v/hich would be coded C-1, Social, and not 
C~3, Gross Motor. 

b. Do not code C-3 if the gross motor activity is a means to 
an end. For example, the child may walk across the room to look at a 
fish tank, which would he coded C-A, Visual /Auditory and not 0-3, Gross 
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Motor, Walking or creeping to another person, in response to being 
called, or to initiate an interaction with another person would be 
coded C-1, Social, and not C-3, Gross Motor. Or e.g,, if the child 
walks over to the T.V. set, turns it on, and watches" T,V«, this 
behavior pPLtern would be coded C-4, Visual/Auditory, although it 
involvec^ .voth gross motor and fine motor behavior, which were means 
to ar ^nd and secondary to watching T.V, However, if the Observer 
only sees the child walking toward the T.V. set and the 30-second 
observation T>eriod is over before the Observer sees the end of the 
behavior sequence, code C-3, Gross Motor, since this is all that was 
observed. 

4 . Visual/Auditory 

The child is engaged in visual or auditory activities, where 
looking or listening play a dominant role during most of the 30-second 
observation period. 

Examples : 

a. The child is watching T.V., looking at mobiles, etc. 

b. The child is looking at pictures in a book by himself, i.e., 
not while interacting with a teacher, 

c. The child is observing the activities of people, animals, 
fish, birds, insects, etc., without directly interacting with them, 

d. The child is actively scanning or looking around the room, 
to see what is going on^ 

Exclusions ; 

a. Do not code C-4 if the auditory /visual activity is secondary 
to a social activity, such as listening to teacher reading or telling a 
story, listening to teacher singing or playing music, etc, 

b. Do not code C-4 if looking or listening are part of another 
activity. For example, the child looks at objects which he manipulates 
with bis hands. Even though looking is obviously important, code C-2, 
Fine Motor, and not Visual/Auditory, since looking is involved in 
almost all of the child's other activities. In order to code C-4, 
looking or listening must be the dominant activity. 
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5. Vocal 

The child ia vocalizing (babbling or talking to himself) and 
is not engaged in any other goal-directed activity. If vocalizing 
accompanies -inother activity, e.g. the child is talking to another 
person (r-1, Social) or while block-^building (C-2, Fine-Motor), code 
C~l o-- ..-2 and not C-5. The fact that the child Is vocAlizing during 
the .w: other activities will be picked up in Column E. 

Examples : 

a. The child Is alone lying in his crib or sitting, doing 
nothing, and babbling or talking to himself, 

b. The child may be pacing the floor or walking around 
aimlessly and talking to himself. This behavior pattern would' also 
he coded C-5, Vocal, and not C-3, Gross Motor, since we construe 
aimless wandering or walking as non-goal directed activity. 

Exclusions : 

a. Do not code C~5 if the child is engaged in another goal-- 
directed activity. E.g. if he is talking to another person. Code C-1, 
Social. If he is pushing a toy truck across the floor and talking to 
himself, code C-2, Fine-Motor, and no^ C-5. 

6 . Non-Goal Directed 

The child's activity during most of the thirty second 
observation period is non-goal directed. Examples of non-goal 
directed behavior are given below. 

Examples : 

a. Doing nothing/Passing time . The child is alone, lying 
in his crib or play-pen, or sitting, and doing nothing throughout 
most of the thirty second observation period. 

b. Self-Stimulation . The child is engaged in non-nutrltlve 
<?ucklng throughout most of the thirty second observation period. He 
Is sucking his thumb or pacifier, or sucking other objects, without 
visually or tactually exploring them. 

c. Distress/Anger . The child is alone and crying. Or he 
may be having a temper tantrum, breaking or throwing objects, but 
neither his crying or anger is directed at another person. 

d« Tension-Reduction . The child is sitting and rocking 
(not In response to music or on a hobby-horse). Or he may be 
aimlessly wandering around the room. The latter behavior pattern Is 
most likely to be seen in older children (between two and three years 
of age), rather than younger children, who are still practicing their 
newly developed walking skills. 
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e. Passive ftoclal Interaction . The teacher Is doing 
something to or for the child, who remains essentially passive. 
She may be changing his diaper, while the child merely lies there 
without doing anything. Or she may be feeding the child, who merely 
opens his mouth, but Is not actively Involved in feeding himself, 

"^^xcluslons : 

a. Do not code C-6 If the child does any of the above 
things for relatively brief periods of time, but Is Involved In other 
activities (C-1 through C-5) for most of the thirty second observation 
period. 

b. Do not code C-6 If the child Is doing nothing, but 

is actively scanning his environment or watching the activities of 
other people. 

c. Do not code C-6 if the child is sucking while taking 
his bottle, or alternately sucks and visually and tactually explores 
the objects he is sucking. The latter behavior pattern is likely 

to be seen in younger Infants, where sucking is one of the ways in 
which the child explores the properties of objects. 

d. Do iiot code C-6 if a toddler spends his time practicing 
walking for its own sake, and not as a means to an end. This behavior 
pattern in young Vhildren has a goal (practicing a newly acquired skill) 
and is not non-goal directed, tension-reducing in nature. 

\ 
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1, This is in regard to coding social activity, C-1, If the 
child cries without looking toward the teacher, and there is no 
response from the teacher, code C-6, Passive /Non-Goal Directed, and 
not C-1, Social, Since we have no reason to assume that the child's 
behavior social in natur:. On the other hand, if the child cries, 
the ter'-^'.er responds, and the child stops crying, this sequence would 
be r ' ijidered to be a social behavior on the child's part. That is, 
wc have more reason to assume that the crying was intended to get a 
response from another person, since the child stopped crying when 
there is a response to his crying. This behavior pattern would be 
coded, C-1, Social* However, if. the child cries, the teacher responds, 
but the child does not stop crying, we code this behavior pattern C-6, 
Passive /Non-Goal Directed, and not C-1, Social, Since again we have 

no reason to ssuirie that the crying was intended to get a response, and 
therefore was social in nature, 

2, C-4, Visual/Auditory, is coded only if the child focuses 
on an object or person for at least 5 seconds. If the child is 
vaguely scanning the room, and does not focus on anything for at 
least 5 seconds, or you can't tell what the child is looking at, 
code C-6, Passive/Non Goal directed and not C-4, 

3, If the child is sucking on a bottle, feeding himself, 
code C-2, Fine Motor, and not C-6, Passive /Non-Coal Directed, 
C-6 is coded for non-nutritive sucking (thumb, pacifier, toy, or 
other object) or when the child is being fed and he merely opens 
his mouth, i,e*, where he is not actively engaged in feeding or 
attempting to feed himself, 

4, Playing ball is a problematic behavior, in terms of coding. 
If the child is playing a game h'lmself of throwing a ball and chasing 
It, code C-2 (Gross Motor), If the child is playing ball with another 
person (rolling or throwing it back and forth) code C-1 (Social), If 
the child is seated on the floor and rolling a ball or bouncing it, 

to explore its properties, code C-2 (Fine Motor), 
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2, Visual/Auditory, is coded onlv if the child focuses 
on ar .oject or person for at least 5 F,econds. If the child is 
vaj. .cjly scanning the room, and does not focus on anything for at 
least 5 seconds, or you can't tf^ll ^jhM the child is looking at, 
code C-6, Passive/Non-goal ad not 

3. If the child is sucking on s bottle, feeding ..xmself , 
code C-2, Fine Motor, and not Passive/Non-Goal Directed. 
C-6 is coded for non-nutritive sucking (thumb, pacifier, toy, or 
other object) or when the child is being fed and he merely opens 
his mouth, i.e., where he is not actively engaged in feeding or 
attempting to feed himself. 
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D. Objects Used 

This pertains to the types of objects used by the child in his 
activities. 

1 Commercial Play Materials 

These are coiranerical (i.e. bought) play materials or equipment, 
which are specifically designed for use by children. 

Examples : 

a. Books , mobiles , etc. 

b. Crayons, paint, paper, clay, play-dough, etc. This may 
also include children's sissors and paste for making collages. 

c. Small toys of various kinds, such as rattles, squeeze toys, 
cars, dolls, miniature furniture, doll's clothing, blocks, etc. 

d. Picture puzzles, puzzles-boxes, etc. 

e. Large muscle equipment, such as tricycles, large wagons, 
jungle gyms, slides, rockers, etc. 

f. Children's musical instruments, such as drums , -xylophones , 
clappers, triangles, horns, etc. This may include children's records. 

Exclusions ; 

a. Any play materials which are not specifically designed for 
use by children or sold commercially. 

2 . Improvised Play Materials / 

These are play materials, which were not specifically designed 
for use by children or commerci^ly sold, which have been provided to 
the child to play with. They ^^e^ improvised play m^' terlals . 

Examples r I 

a. Pots and pans, small things to put into them, spoons to bavig 
them with. 

b. Empty boxes or containers, some large enough for a child to 
crawl into. 

c. Rag dolls which the teacher may have made. Pieces of soft 
furry or colorful material. Pieces of wood to build things with. Jars 
or boxes with tops to open and close. 
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1. This pertains to the Observer's distinguishing between 
Coiranercial and Improvised Play Materials. Commercial Play Materials 
include only toys or play materials which are sold in stores and 
specifically^ designed for children. Improvised Play Materials are 
objects ^-Mch are commercial (i.e. sold in stores), which were not 
specif" .ally designed for children, but which the teacher has given 
the child to play with. E.g. children's books would be ooded D-1, 
If the teacher had given the child an adult's magazine to play with, 
even though this is a commercial product, it is not specif -^cally 
designed for children, and hence would be coded D-2. The-.t- must 
be evidence that the improvised play materials were given to the 
child by the teacher, in order to be coded D-2, since we are 
interested in assessing the inventiveness of teachers in providing 
children with improvised play materials. If the child is observed 
to be playing with an adult magazine, but we did not see the teacher 
present it to the child to play with, we code D-3, Other Objects. 
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3, Other Objects 

These Include all other objects which the child may use in 
his activities, which are neither conmiercial or improvised play 
materials, 

Examples : 

a. Food, eating utensils, clothing, washing materials, 
furniture, which the child may use for climbing, or tablen to play 
under . 

b. This could also include blankets which the child may use 
in his play (to hide under), but not given to him to play with. 

c. This also includes other household objects in the room, 
such as rugs, which he may manipulate, light-Switches, running water 
from the sink or bathtub, which the child may splash, 

d. It would also include pets, such as dogs or cats, fish or 
birds, etc., which the child may look at or play with. 

e. Television sets, radios, and record players. 
4 • None 

The child has not used any objects In his activities. 
Examples : 

a. The child may be involved in social activity, talking, 
chasing or running from other children, etc. 

b. He may be involved in gross motor activities, such as 
creeping, walking, or running, or climbing stairs (which would not 

be considered materials, unless they were specially designed equipment 
for young children). 

c . D-4 would be coded when the teacher is using materials, 
while doing something to or for the child, such as feeding or dressing 
himself, but which the child himself is not manipulating. Chewing food 
or drinking milk from a bottle would not be coded D-3 (Other Objects), 
unless the child tried to feed himself. The same would be true for 
clothing. That is, D~l through D-3 pertains only to objects which 
the child is using or doing something with, and not to objects which 
the teacher is using while interacting with the child. 
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E, Vocal 

This pertains to whether the child has vocalized during the 
thirty second observation period, and the nature of the child's 
vocalizatior- • Under vocal behavior we include (1) Intelligible speech, 
(2) Unint^j-ligible speech or babbling, and (3) Inaudible speech, 
SinglT>' 18 also included, and may fall into any of the above three 
categories, depending on how comprehensible the sounds are to the 
observer. We exclude all other sounds, such as crying, laughing, 
sneezing, coughing, yawning, hiccup Ing, etc. 

1 • I ntelligible Speech 

The child uses speech which is intelligible to the observer. 
Tills includes single words, phrases, sentences, or singing, where 
the wor;is are understandable to the observer. 

Examples : 

a. ITie child uses single words, which may be mispronounced 5 
or in "baby talk,*' but which the observer can understand. E.g. the 
child may point to his bottle and say "Mi'' (milk) or "Wawa" (water). 
He may say "Manana" (banana). They are coded E-1 if the observer 
understands what the child 1$ trying to say. 

b. The child uses phrases or simple sentences, which may 
not be grammatically correct, bi;t are comprehensible to the observer. 
p:.g. thechild may say, "No go outside" or "outside go now." The 
phrases or sentences do not have to be grammatically correct, but they 
must be intelligible to the observer to be coded E-1. 

Exclusions ; 

a. Do not code E-1 for speech which may be intelligible to 
someone familiar with the child (e.g. the teacher or another child), 
but which the observer cannot understand. 

b. Do not code E-1 for speech which may be intelligible, 

but which the observer cannot hear, because she is either too far away 
or the child is talking to softly. In this case Code E-3, Inaudible 
Speech, and not E-1, Intelligible Speech, or E-2, Unintelligible Speech. 

2. Unintelligible Speech/Babbling 

The child uses unintelligible speech or Is babbling. While 
we recognize that there is an important distinction between babbling 
and unintelligible speech, we are concerned that observers may have 
difficulty reliably distinguishing between the two types of vocalizations. 
Therefore, we have combined unintelligible speech and babbling under 
the same coding category. 

Examples : 

a. Unintelligible speech . The child produces sounds, which 
sound like words, phrases, or sentences, which ate distinct, and 
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which may be attempts to communicate or at least £!nit^te speech, hut 
which sound like "gibberish" to the observer. 

b. Babbling . The child babbles or coos. He produces sounds 
such as "ga-^a" or "mi-mi--mi", etc. which are produced for their own 
sake, anH do not constitute attempts to imitate speech or to cotranunicate. 

Exclusions ; 

a. Do not code E-2 when the observer cannot hear what the 
child is saying, which ^lOuld be coded E'-3, Inaudible Speech, and 
not E-2, Unintelligible Speech. 

3. Inaudible Speech 

The child is speaking to another person or to himself, but 
the child's speech is inaudible to the observer, so that she cannot 
judge whether it is intelligible or not. 

Examples : 

a. Teacher and child may be sitting very closely and talking 
to each other in low voices, so that the observer cannot h ir what is 
said. 

b. The child may be playing alone and talking to himself in 

a low voice, so that the observer cannot hear what the/chi-ld Is saving. 

Exclusions : 

a. Do not code E-3 If the child's speech Is audible to the 
ohfserver, but is unintelligible. 

4 . None 

The child has not vocalized during the entire thirty socond 
observation period, with the e2:ceptionof sounds, such as crying, 
laughing, etc. 
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F, Social Interaction 

This pertains to whether the child was involved In a social 
interaction or not. The social interaction may be initiated by 
the chV^' or the other person. It is coded a social interaction 
as Ir as the subject child or another person initiates the social 
int i-ractlon, whether it is responded to or not. 

1, Ye£ 

The child was involved in a social interaction during the 
thirty second observation period. 

Examples : 

a. If the child initiates a social interaction which the 
other person either ignores or responds negative by, therebye 
terminating the interaction, code F-1, 

b. If the other person initiates a social interaction with 
the child, who either ignores it or responds negatively, code F-1 . 

c. If the teacher is doing something l or for the child, 
who is not responding socially to her, code F-1. 

d. The child may be socially interacting with the teacher, 
another adult or child, or a pet. These would all be coded F-1. 
Column C would indicate who the child was interacting with. 

Exclusions : 

a. Do not code F-1 if the child is near another person, 
but neither the child or the other person are responding to each 
other socially, E.g, the child may be held by the teacher, who is 
talking to someone else. Or the child m^iy be sitting on the teacher's 
lap, while they are both watching T,V,, but they have not responded 
to each other socially during the entire thirty second observation period. 

b. Do not code F-1 ifth^ child is playing near another 
child, but neither have re8pondec| to the other socially. 

2, No (a) ^ 

The child was not involved in a social interaction during 
the .'entire thirty second observation period. 



a) If F-2 is coded, the Observer stops coding, at Column F. 
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K We code Social Interaction, F-1, Yos, only if c^ither the 
child ha.q done something, to another person or If the teacher or 
another pers' has done something to the cbrlld, which is social 
in nature F'.g. if the teaclier is talking to someone else, while 
t}w ch* . is sitting on h^r lap, we code this F-2, No, since her 
'U)c! ii !u^havior is not directed to the child. In terms of coding 
the qualitative aspects of the teache. s behavior (Columns 0 throup,h P) , 
we are only concerned with social behf.vior directed to the subject 
e^.i^d and not to other people. 
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' '^chey-Chlld "^nto rac t inn 
Teacher's Behavior 
0, Who 

.als pertains to who the child Is Interacting with, and the 
type of interaction. 

1. Teacher-l-to-1 

The child was Involved In a one-to-one interaction with a 

teacher. 

Examples ; j 

a. Child and teacher alone. The teacher and child may be 
interacting alone, which is the pattern we are most likely to see 
with infants • 

b. Child and teacher in a group. The child may be a member 
of a grqup of children interacting with a teacher, but where the 
child has received individual attention from the teacher, a pattern 
we are more likely to see with older children. E.g. tfie teacher may 
be reading a story, and the subject child asks the teacher a question, 
which she responds to. Or the teacher may direct a reini^r^Xto the 
subject child. ^ \ 

Exclusions ; I 

^'^^-^"'^^ 

a. Do not code G-1 if the child is relating to the teacher 
ar; a member of a group of children, but has not received individual 
attention from the teacher. 

2 . Teacher-Group 

The child is relating to a teacher as a member of a group 
of children, but has not received individual attention from the 
tcaclier during the thirty second observation period. 

3. Other Adult (b) 

The child is interacting x^ith an other adult, vrho Is not 
a regular teacher or caretaker. 

Examples : 

a. Group day care. Tills includes the director, non-toachinp 
personnel, visitors, parents, etc. 

b. Family day care. This includes other adults or older 
children in the family or visitors. 
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G. Who 

If, under column G (who), you record a 3 (Other Adult) continue 
to record across the page and describe the nature of that social input 
to the child as well. Other Adult is defined as any adult, including 
teen-agers 13 or older, who is not a regular teacher or caretaker 

In making your ratings of the quality of the noon meal interaction 
that other adult should be considered if she has indeed played a signi 
f leant role in the child's feeding. 
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Eye 1 us ions : 

a. In family day care, education aids are coded as Teachers 
(G-1 or G~2) and not ir. Other Adults 

A. Peer(<^) (b) 

ne child is interacting witli ow.* or mort? other childrt»n. 

E xamp les ; 

a. Peer to peer alone. The child is Interacting with one 
other child. 

b. Peer-Group. The child is Interacting with other children 
in a group . 

c. Peer-to-peer with teacher. Tiie child in interacting with 
another child or children, but has also interacted with a teacher 
during the same thirty second observation period. This would be coded 
both 0-4 or G-1 or C-2 • 

Exclusions ; 

a. The child is playine, near other children, but has not 
interacted with them socially. 

5. Pet(s) (b) 

The child has been involved in a social interaction with a pet. 
Examples : 

a. Ttie child may be playing witii a dop. or cat. 
Exclusions : 

a. The child is merely watching the activities of a pet, but 
did not directly interact socially with the pet. This would be coded 
C-4 (Visual/Auditory) for the child's activity, but not G-5. 

Observer (b) 

The child initiated a social interaction with the Observer 
(who may respond, but should never initiate interaction with the child.) 

b^)"Tf G^3, 4, Tn^7T"are coded, and not G-1 or 2, the Observer stop^^ 
coding at coluHin G. IThile it would be oi interest to study the behavior 
of other adults or older children who mav play an important care-takmg 
role in family day care, since this would not be a con^istant pattern 
in nvery day care setting, we felt it would be best to confine ourselves 
to characterizing the behavior onlv of regular teachers in group day care 
and provider-mothers and education aids in family day care. 
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H , m\ich Teacher 

This pertains to v/hich teacher the rhild is interacting with. 
Teachers should be identified by number (1,2, or 3) at the 
beginning ot each day's observation. 

.c^reas in family day cate, there will usually be only one 
teacher (the provider-mother) or occasionally an education-aid, 
in group day care there may be as many as three teachers who may 
interact with the child. If more than one teacher interacts with 
a child during the same thirty second observation period, code 
only the behaviors of the first teacher who interacts with the 
child during that observation period, 

1, Teacher 1 

Ttie child is interacting with teacher 1, who was given 
this code number at the beginning of the day's observation. In 
family day care, teacher 1 is the provider-mother, 

2. T eacher 2 

Tlie child is interacting with teacher 2. In family day care, 
teacher 2 is the education aid. 



3. Teacher 3 

The child is Interacting with teacher 1. 
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I. Situation (c) 

This pertains to whether the interaction Involves a routinp-carp 
situation (f^^Jing, toileting, cleaning, dressing) or another non- 
routine .uation. With only a few exceptions the qualitative aspects 
of the jacher's behavior (Columns K tlirouRh P) could occur In either 
rout xiie-care or non-routine situations^. 

1. Feeding 

The teacher is interacting with t.ie child during feeding 
whether the teacher is feeding the child or he is feeding himself. 

Examples : 

a. The interaction may specifically relate to feeding or 
not, E,g, the teacher may be urging the child to eat, or she mav 
be teaching language, showing affection, etc., but these occur 
during feeding. The same is true for other routine-care situations, 

2. Toileting 

The teacher is interacting with the child in regard to the 
child^s use of the toilet or potty. 

Examples : 

a. The teacher may place the child on the toilet, take 
him to the toilet when he asks, or criticize him when he soils 
his pants, or praise him when he goes to the toilet himself. 

Exclusions t 

a. Diapering and changing, which may include cleaning the 
child who has soiled his 'diaper, would be coded T-3 (Cleaning) and 
not 1-2 (Toileting). 

3 . Cleaning 

The teacher is interacting with the child in a cleaning 
situation 5 whether she does it or the child does it himself. 

Eicamples ; 

a. Diapering and changing. 

b. Washing hands and face. 

c. Bathing. 
A , Dressing 

Tlie teacher in interact in<4 with thp child during a dre^ninp. 
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c) If I-l through 1-4 are codofi, code r^jlumn .1-1 thrraigh J-A. If 1-5 

is coded, code J-5. . - , ^ 
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situation, whether she drpqnr^s thp child or he dresses himself. 

5 • Non-routine 

The t*'' ,cher is interacting with the child in a situation 
other than i^eeding, toileting, cleaning, or dressing — i,e, the 
interne* on is not in the context of a routine-care situation. 

Examples : 

a. The teacher and child may be involved in learning 
activities, outside of routine-care situations, E.g, she may 
show him how to draw or paint, which would be coded 1-5 (Non- 
routine) and J-4 (Expressive), 

b. The teacher and child may be involved in pleasurable 
activities, outside of routine care situations, E,g, she may 

be reading him a story or playing games, which would be coded 
I-'S and K-1 (Reading) or K-2 (Games). 

Exclusions : 



a, 1-5 is not coded if any of thrse activities occur 
during routine-care situations. 
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Independence/Sel f -Hel p Skill s 

This pertains to the degree to which the teacher actively 
encourages or 'Iscourages independence in self-help skills, such 
as feeding, toileting, cleaning, and dressing, 

l^'-iiie we recognlxe that fostering or inhibiting independi^nro 
involves many other aspects of the child's behavior, we aro linltlTn^ 
our assessment of this aspect of the teacher (s) behavior to area 
of self-help to simplify our task. We do this with the (untested) 
assumption that the extent to which the child is encouraged or 
discouraged from functioning independently in the area of selp- 
^' ip may be generalized to other types of behavior, 

A second point is that the essential judgement we are trying 
to make here is whether the teacher encourages or discourages 
independence in self-help skills, and not.whethc?: it is appropriate, 
in terms of the child's age or developmental level, or whether the 
methods she employs are positive or negative, E,g. the teacher 
may scold or shame a twelve month old for urinating in his pants 
and not going to the toilet himself. V7e would code this as encourages 
independence in the area of toileting, even though we :aav personally 
feel thac the child is too young and that her methods maybe 
detrimental to the child's personality development. The essential 
question is whether she is encouraging or discouraging the child to d(> 
such things as feeding, toileting, cleaning, dressing himself. 
In encouraging the child, she is saying, "I want you to do this 
yourself," or "you're old enough to do this yourself," In dl scournp. f hp, 
the child, she is saying, "Let me do It for you," You're not old 
enough to do It yourself, 

A third point is that she may encourage, without expecting top- 
level performance. E.g. she may help the child to do it himself, 
or try to get him to help her to do it, E. g. slie may try to get liim 
to put his pants on himself, with a little help from her, and she 
will button his pants and secure his belt, 

A forth point is that she must be actively (overtly) encouraging 
or discouraging E,g, the teacher may discourage by simply doinR 
it tor the child, Tnis would be coded J-3, Teacher Does It, and not 
J-2, Discourages, Or the child may be doing it himself, and the 
teacher allows him to do it, but she neither praises or criticizes him. 
This would be coded J-4, Child Does It and not J-1 or J-2. In some 
cases the issue of independence in self-help skills does not arise. 
E.g. the child is neither attempting to feed, dress, etc, himself, nor 
is the teacher encouraging him to do so, Tliey may he lnteractinf> 
in another situation (e,g, the teacher may be reading to the child). 
In this case, code J-5, None of Above, 
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A fifth point is/that Column J is also concerned with the 
extent to which the teacher actively encourages or discourages the 
child in manipulating and exploring the self-help materials, E,g,, 
the teacher may encourage the child to explore the food in a baby-food 
jar by tipping the jar and letting him put his finders into the jar. 
This would b^ coded J-1, Encourages, Or she may discourage by taking 
the jar a^ ay when the baby tries to put his fingers into it. If she 
merelv .ilows him to manipulate and explore food or utensils, do not 
(-ode J-l, Encourages, code either J-3 or J-4 depending on who is feeding 
the child. 

A sixth point is that if either J-1, Encourages, or J-2 , Discourages, 
can be coded during a 30-second observation period, do not code J-3, 
Teacher Does It, or J-4, Child Does It, If we see bcth encouragement and 
discouragement, code both J-1 and J-2, If neither J-1 nor J-2 can be 
coded, but we see both the teacher doing it and the child doing it him- 
self, code both J-3 and J-4, 

Finally, if the Situation code is 1-5, Non-Routine, code J-5 , None 
of Above. However, if I-l through 1-4 are coded, then J-1 through J-4 
must be coded, 

!• Encourages 

The teacher actively encourages or helps the c-hild to do things 
for himself in the area of self-help. She encourages the child to feed, 
toilet, clean or dress himself. If J-1 is coded, also code K-6 (DireiM. 
Teaching , Self-Help) Skills. 

Examples : 

^* u^g69 the child to do things himself, which he is not doing 

at the moment, E,g,, she may hand the child his bottle or table food 
and urge him to feed himself, 

^' helps the child to do things himseli, E,g», she raay steady 

the cup as the child attempts to drink from it himself, so that the milk 
will not spill, 

c. She shows the child how to do things himself. E,g,, she may 
demonstrate how to hold the spoon, scoop food up, and carry it to hln 
mouth. Or she may move his hand through the correct movements, 

d. She praises the child when he has attempted to do things himself, 
E*g,, if the child tries to feed himself with a spoon, the teacher 
praises the child's effort, *^^Jhat a big boy you are. You're eating ail 
by yourself," 

e. She cons true! tively corrects the child's mistakes and encourages 
him to try again. E,g,, if the child is not holding the spoon right 
and has spilled food, the teacher shows him the correct v/ay to hold the. 
spoon, and urges him to try again* 

f . She encourages exploration and manipulation of self-help niaterials. 
E.g., she hands the child a spoon and encourages him to dip it into the 
baby-food jar; or she may tip the jar and allow the baby to put his 
fingers into the jar, 

G I; 0 D 1 
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Exclusi ons ; 

a. She albn^s ilu- child to do thingn hiin-'rif or to explore 
self-help material hut she dc}e^_ r)X)t^ <*ncourage him to do si». 

E.g., the child may be .smearing potatoes on his plate with a spoon. Tin' 
teacher let the child do it, hut does not encourage or di:U'Ourage hinu 
Vhis wor' . be coded J-3, Child Does It, and not J~l, Encourages. 

h. She criticizes mistake s, hut doe/> not t*ncourage the child to 
try again himself. This behavior pattern wouid he coded, J-2, Discourages. 

2 . Di scourages 

The teacher actively discourages the child 'rlien he tries to de 
things himself in the area of self-help, or prcv^'uts him from manipu- 
lating and exploring self-help materials. In gciieral, this will occur 
when the child is trying to do things himself, and the teacher dis- 
courages him in one way or another. 

E xamples : 

a. The child tries to do things hiim',eit , iud the teacher interrupts 
or prevents him from doing it himself. E.g., I'u^ (^hild may try to a: p 
the spoon, while he is being fed, and the teacher says, "No." 

b. Tlie teacher criticizes the child foi not doing it properly an 
does it for him. E.g., the child may be trying to drink from the cup 
himself and spills some of the liquid. Tlie teacher removes the cup an 
says, "You're spilling it all over yourself. Let me do It for you." 

c. The child tries to play v;ith self-help materials, and the tea ivr 
prevents or tells the child not^ to do it. E.g., the child may be smea 
food with his spoon, and the teacher takes the spoon away or teJls liim o 
stop playing with his food. 

Exclusions : 

a. The child is not trying to do things for himself. The teacher 
simply does it for the child. This would he coded J-3, Teacher Does It, 
and not J-2 , Discourages. 

h. Tlie teacher criticizes or corrects the ^hild, but encourages iiim 
to try again himself. This would be coded J~l , i:ncourage6 , and not 
Discourages . 

c. The child is trying to do it himself, but is not very successful, 
^u) that teacher helps him. If she hf?lps him to do it himself, code 
Encourages. Howe^ver, if she stops him from doing :l ■ilmsnlf, imd does it 
for him, code J-2, Discourages. 

3 . Teac-her Does 

The teacher feeds, toilets, ri(*;ins, or ^Ire; fii*' rhild, ' »!t 
neither encourages or discoureiges the rhihl l^j dn ihf/s^ fhiitp, ■ ^iir 
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Examples ; 

a. The teacher ftuding the child, iJho remains essentially 
passive J, except to own hi^z mouth. This would be coded .1-3, Teacher 
Does It . 

b. 'r^.e teacher dresses or cleans tlie child, v7ho remains essentially 
passive 

c. Tlie teacher places the child on the toilet. Whether the child 
"makes" or not, this would be coded Teacher Does It, since the child 
did not go to the toilet himself. On the other hand, if the child tells 
the teacher he has to "make" and the teacher places him on the toilet, 
coda J-1, Encourages, since the child has taken a step in the direction 

ot going himself and she has reinforced this behavior pattern. 

Exi-lusions : 

a. If either J-1, Encourages, or J-2 , Discourages, can be coded 
during a lO-set-ond observation period, do not code J-3, Teacher Does It- 
We may alternately see the teacher doing things for the child and 
encouraging or discouraging him to do things for himself. 

4 . Chil d Does It 

'Hie child does things for himself in the area of self-help, and the 
teacher neither encourages or discourages the child. 

Hxamplesj^ 

a. The child Is trying to feed, clean, dress, or toilet himself. 
The teacher allows hiip>, but neither encourages or discourages. 

Kxc lusi ons : 

a. The child tries to feed, dress, clean, or toilet himseli , 
and the teacher encourages or discourages him. In this case (^ode 
either J-1, Encourages, or 1-2, Discourages, hut do not code J-4 , Child 
Does rt. 

J-S Is (^oded if the situation is Non-l!<:>ut uie , (l-y) -J.c. not involving 
seif-he]T> activities. 
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K. Direct Teaching Activities 

We recognize that tnuch of what infants and young children learn 
occurs through the.ir own activity, by observing and imitating the 
behavior of other people, and through the spontaneous unplanned inter- 
actions with care-taking adults. But there is a certain amount of ^^leaniing^^ 
which occi.rs as a result of the deliberate, intentional, didactic teaching 
ac.ivi^Les of adults. We include attempts to facilitate or encourage 
boh- .-lors, such as walking, which cannot be taught in the usual sense of 
the term, but nevertheless the teacher may help the child to develop such 
skills through praise, encouragement, providing an opportunity to practice 
these skills, etc. We want to know both how much direc ^ching °^ 
facilitation occurs in different day care settings, an.. content of the 
teaching. 

0 

Direct teaching or facilitation can be seen in the following types 
of behavior: (1) Urging the child to try a newly developing skill. (2) 
Helping the child to perform a newly developing skill. (3) Praising the 
child for his effort in attempting a newly developing skill. (4) Showing 
(demonstrating or modeling) how to perform the newly developing skill. 
(5) Providing feedback, i.e., informing the child whether he is correct 

or n^Tt (6) Providi ng information , which includes both transmission of 

abstract knowledge and social rules or limits-. (7) Testing to see whether 
the child can perform the newly developing skill correctly. 

If more than one type of direct teaching activity occurs during the 
same 30 second observation eriod, do not multiple code. Code only the 
dominant teaching activity, i.e., the activity which the teacher has spent 
the most time on. If the teacher has spent an equal amount of time on two 
or more activities, code only the first direct teaching activity observed 
during th6 30 second observation period. While multiple-coding within 
column K is not permitted, if the teacher was engaged in both direct 
teaching and non-didactic activities (Column L) during the same 30 second 
observation period, code both columns K and L, e.g., the teacher may be 
reading a story to the child, which would be coded L-1, Reads. From time 
to time the teacher may point to pictures of different objects and name 
them or ask the child to name them. In this case we would code both K-1, 
Language Skills , and L-1 , Reads . 

1 . Language Skills and Concepts 

Tlie teacher is engaged in direct teaching of language skills or 
concepts. Tliis goes beyond merely using language to teaching something 
.<lse, but is an attampt to teach language or concepts. 



a , 



T^arher norrects_ cli i Id ' s language . She may correct the child's 
pronovuiciation of a word ("banana, not manana") , or she may correct his 
grammar (e.g., the child says, "It's mines," and the teacher corrects him, 
"It'^ mine.") She may correct the child's use of a label or concept. E-g-»^ 
the child points to a dog and says, "Cat." The teacher corrects him. That s 
not a rat. It's a dog." The teacher may correct a non-verbal identitication 
response.' E.i',,, the child may point to his nose when asked to point to his 
eye, and the teacher corr-.-cts him. 

h. -roacher Proiapts a Verbal Response. K.R., the teacher may point 
to the child't; nose and ask, "l-Jhat do y^ou call tlunV' 
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c. Teacher Prompts Non -Ver bal Response . E.g., f?he may ask 
the child to pnint to various parts of his body. "Show me your nose. 
Show me your 1 et,'* etc. 

d. Teacher Provides Verbal M odel or Labels . E.g., the tecicher 
may point to ^rarious parts of the child's body and say, "This is your 
nose. Thi*" is your mouth," etc., without necessarily expecting a 
lespons'^ irom the child, i.e., without prompting him. 

Exclusions ; 

a, Do not code K-1, Language Skills, if the teacher is merely 
using language in conversation or to teach somethiilig else. E.g., the 
teacher may be showing the child how to use crayons and paper and says, 
"This is how you hold the crayon." This would be cpded K-5 , Expressive 
Skills, and not K-1, Language Skills. However, if fehe first said, "This 
is a crayon," providing a verbal label, we would also code K-1. 

2 . Abstract Information • 

The teacher is giving the child abstract information, which has 
no immediate practical interest to the child. This may be spontaneously 
offered by the teacher or in response to a question from the child. 

Examples : 

a. If the teacher tells the child that milk comes from cows, 
this would be coded K-2, Abstract Information. If the child asks for milk, 
and she tells the child where to get it (i.e., in the itefrigerator) , this 
is practical information and would not be coded K-2. However, if the child 
asks the teacher v/hy milk is kept in the refrigerator, ^nd she tells him, 
"To keep the milk cold, so it won't spoil." this would l^e coded K-2. 

b. Whenever the teacher gives reasons for doing things, even 
though the situations pertain to the child's own practical activities, 
rode K-2. E.g., the teacher may tell the child to eat, so i that he will 
"grow big and strong." Or she may tell him not to play v^ith the radiator 
because, "It can burn you." 

Exclusions : 

a. Do not code K-2 if the inforination is practical in nature. 
E.g,, she may tell the child, "We're going to eat in a few minutes." Or 
"we're going to go outside to play after lunch." Or "The tnilk is in the 
refrigerator. " 

3 • Social Rules, Limits. 



The teacher is imparting serial rules or limits to the child, 
i.e., the "do's" and "don't's" of society, or of the child 'b day care 
setting. 
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Examples : 

a. The teacher u>ay provide riilG.s of relating to peers. "Don't 
grab toys away from other children. If you want something, ask for it,' 

b. "^Vie may provide rules regarding routines. "We always take 
a nap afto" iunch," "We wash our hands before eating," 

r. She may provide her own special rules. "I don't want you 
to go to my drawers. If you want something, ask me, and I'll get it for 
you." "You play in the living room. Not in my bedroon." "Don'_t talk to 
me when I'm talking on the telephone," 

Exclusions : 

a. Do not code K-3 if the teacher tells the child to do something 
or stop doing something (a control statement), without giving a general rule. 
"Play in the living room." "Wash your hands." 



A . Teaching Games /Puzzl es 

The teacher is teaching the child how to play a new game or do a 
puzzle. If she is using the game to teach something else, code the appro- 
priate teaching activity and not K-4 . Or if she is simply playing a game 
or doing a puzzle with the child, code L-3, Plays /Participates , and not K-4, 
Teaching Games /Puzzles . 

E xamp lesj 

a. The teacher may be teaching the rhild to play a simple game, 
such as Ring-Around-A-Rosy, The teacher instructs the children to form a 
circle and hold hands. She then tells the children to move in one direction 
first, then in the other direction. Later she tells them, "When I say, 
'All fall down,' you fall down," Givii g the child or children instructions 
about how to play a new game would be coded, K-A . However, if she were 
Klmply playing the game with them, without giving specific instructions, 
code L-3, Plays, and not K-4, Teaching Games, 

b. She may be teaching the child how to do a puzzle. This would 
be coded K-4. If she merely does the^uzzle with the child without giving 
instructions, code T.-3 a"naiiot K-4~"" However , she may be doing the puzzle 
with the child, without instructing him, but periodically providing instruc- 
tions. This behavior pattern would be coded both K-4 and L-3. 

}'] X c 1 us 1 on s ; 

a, K-'A is coded only if ^^he ir^ teaching the rhild the rult^; of a 
new game or how to do a puzzle. If she were simply playing a game or doing 
a puzzle x^ith the rhildp code L-3, Piays /Part i f ipatf^s and not K-A, Tv .i-Jihi;: 
Games /Puzi^les . 
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b. If the' teacher is using the game to teach something else 
and is not teaching the rules of the game, do not code K-4. E.g.,^the 
teacher may be teaching the parts of the body by playing the game Put 
Your Finger on Your Noae." This would be coded K-1, Language Skills and 
Concepts, and not K-4, Teaching Games. .However, if she provided instruc- 
tions about hov' to play the game (e.g., when I tell you to put a finger on 
a part of v.ur face or body, put your finger on it"), this would be coded 
both K-'' and K-4. 

5 . Expressive Skills 

This pertains to the teacher's direct teachir- of skills involved 
in the following types of expressive behavior: If she both teaches and 
participates i code iDoth K-5 and L-3. 

Examples ; 

a. Singing . The teacher is teaching the child the word^^nd tune 
of a song.^ j 

b. Dancing . The teacher is teaching the child steps in a dance. 

c. Musical Instruments . The teacher is teaching the child how 
to use simple musical instruments, such as tamborines, maracas , drums, 
cymbals, clappers, horns, whistles, xylophones, etc. 

' d. Artistic . The teacher is teaching the child how to use 
materials involved in painting, drawing or crayoning, making things out 
of clay or play-doh, collages, how to make jewelry, etc. 

e. Cons-tructions . The" teacher is teaching the child how to make 
things out of tinker-toys, leggoes, blocks, etc.. 

6. Self-Help 

The teacher teaches or encourages self-help skills in the areas 
of feeding, toileting, cleaning, and dressing.; If J-1 is coded, K-6 is 
"^lit^matically coded. (See J-1 for examples and exclusions). 

7. Fine-Motor y • 

The teacher teaches the child how to do things with his hands, 
excluding Teaching Games /Puzzles, Expressive, and Self-Help Skills. If 
either K-4, K-5, or K-6 can be coded, do not code K-7, since the use ot 
the hands is subsumed under the above activities. In teaching fine-motor 
skills the focus is on the use of the hands as a tool, and not in producing 
a product. E.g., if 'the teacher is she-ring the child how to stack blocks, 
use scissors, string beads, use a needle-and-thread, etc., for their own 
sake, code K-7. However, if these fine-motor skills are directly involved 
in making a product, such as building a house out of blocks, making a bead- 
bracelet, cutting pieces of paper to make a collage, sewing a simple garment, 
these teaching activities would be coded K-5 and not K-7. 
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Examples : \ 

a. The teacher is showing the child how to make a tower of 
blocks, how to put rings on a pole, how to put small objects into a 
container and emptying them out, how to use scissors or needle and 
thread, how to string beads, etc, 

b The teacher may show the child how to put clothing on 
dolls, "^'-is would be coded K-7, Fine Motor, and not K-6 , Self-Help, 
which ..juld only be coded if the teacher were showing the child how to 
dress himself, 

c. The teacher may show the child how to hammer a nail into a 
piece of wood. This would be coded K-7, unless the teacher were showing 
the child how to make something by nailing two pieces of wood together, 

d. The teacher may show the child how to turn a door-knob, 
turn a light-switch or lamp on, unscrew a jar, open and close boxes, 
drawers , cup-board doors , etc , 

Exclusions : 



a. Do not code K-7 if the use of the hands is secondary to 
another activity, such as showing the child how to use a crayon , or pencil 
to draw pictures, how to fit the pieces of a puzzle together, how to put 
his shoes oji , etc , 

8 , Gross-Motor 

Most gross-motor skills, such as creeping, walking, climbing, 
or even riding a tricycle cannot be taught, but the teacher can do things 
to facilitate or encourage the child to develop such skills. These 
facilitating or encouraging behaviors on the part of the teacher are coded 
K-8, Gross-Motor, Again, as with Fine-Motor skills, we code K-8 when the 
focus is on the gross motor skill, E,g,, if the teacher is teaching a 
game, which involves gross-motor actions, code K-4 , Teaching Games, and 
not K-8, 

Examples ; 

a. Creeping , the teacher encourages the child to creep by 
calling to the child, praising the child when he succeeds in creeping, 
placing the child on a creeping or crawling board, and urging him to 
creep, etc, 

b. Standing , The teacher encourages or helps the child to^ 
pull himself to a standing position, by holding his hands > pulling him 
to a standing position, praising him when he succeeds, etc, 

c. Walking , The teacher encourages or facilitates walking 
in children first developing this skill by holding the child's hands 
as he walks, praising him for his efforts, etc. 
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d. Climbing . The teacher encourages or facilitates climbing 
by providing the child with climbing equipment, encouraging the child to 
climb, supporting him as he climbs to keep him from falling, praising 
his efforts, etc. This includes climbing stairs. 

e. Use of gross-motor equipment . This includes encouraging 
child to ride a tricycle, rocking on a hobby horse, sliding down a 
sliding board, rocking in a rocking-boat , swinging in a swing, etc. 

f. Throwing, catching, and running . The teacher shows the child 
how to throw and catch a ball, encourages the child to chase the ball, etc. 

Exclusions : 

. a. Do not code K-8 if the gross-motor activity is subsumed under 
another activity, such as dancing, games involving large-muscle activity. 

b. If the teacher is teaching the child a game in which throwing 
and catching a ball is involved, code K~4 and not K~8 . 

c. If she is playing a game which involves gross-motor activities, 
such as "Ring~Around-A-Rosy", code L~3, Plays/Participates. 

9 . None 

Tliere is no direct teaching or facilitation of any of the above 

skills. 



L. Non-Didactic Activities 

/' 

Tills pertains to activities which are not concerned with routine- 
care, control, comforting, or direct teachinf;. Non-didactic activities 
can occur during other activities, e.g., social-affective plav 
(peek-a-boo, tickling, etc.) can occur in a variety of situations 
(Column I) Direct teaching can occur during nori-didactic activities 
(e.g., while reading, the teacher may periodically point to various 
pictures ^lul label them or ask the child to label them), inhere non- 
(lldacti . and other activities occur during the same 30-second observation 
rTiii' relevant columns. E.g., if while reading, the teacher 

luuels pictures, code both K-1, Language Skills, and L-1, Reads. 
However, if more than one non-didactic activity occurs during the same 
30-sccond observation period. Code only the dominant non-didactic 
activity. ,See definition of dominant activity for Column K, Direct 
Jeachingi on page 27). 

!• Reads, Tells Storie s 

This Includes reading a story, talking about the pictures in 
n-didactic way, or telling stories. 



a no 



Lxamp les ; 

sublect T'^e teacher Is reading a story to the 

subject child, alone or as a member of a group of children. 

b Talking about pictures in a non-didactic way: Hie teacher 
about the pictures, but is not engaged in dirfect teaching, n.p. siie 

' ofthe b"'. ""'"'"^ ^ '"^^ li"!*^ boy is'; 1 np 

for the bucket to fill up. so he can bring the milh to his mother, who 
IS waiting at tiie kitchen door." " , ^no 

^uhu..r ''h-iJ^^\^"^ stories: The teacher is telling stories to the 
..suiijtcL child, alone or as a member of a group of children. 



Fxc] us ions : 



a 

code botii 



.n^„ K "^^a^her both reads (or tells stories) and teaches, 

code botu. However, if during tl,e entire 30-second observation period 
t e teacaer is engaged in direct teaching activity (labeUng, tes ing 
the cuiid's languare skills, etc.) code K-1 only and not I -1 



Converses 



x.her. teacher carries on an cxtende<l conversation with the child, 

enM. I °" ''"'^'^^^ Plcas.urable aspects of tvo 

.eople talking to one another. Teacher and child may both be actively 
engaged In carrying out the conversation, or it may be one-aidecl u^hlL 
one person docs most of the talking and the other listens ' 



Kxamples 



o•,•^H ^" conversation or discourse, bv 

either party or both parties, .ust be fairlv extended, i.e.,^o;e Ur 
a sentence or two* ii.ort- uh 
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b In order to code L-2 , the conversation should be social 
in nature "and not didactic, i.e., involve any of the teaching activities 
in column K. E.g., the teacher may ask the child what he did that was 
fun on the week-end, discuss a recent or future visit to the zoo, etc. 

c The conversation may be one-sided. E.g., adults often carry 
on long.' "conversations" with very young infants, which the child may not 
understand, for purely social reasons. Or the teacher may listen for a 
long per< .J of time, while the child does most of the talking. 

Exclusions : 

a. Do not code L-2 for brief verbal statements, limited to one or 
two sentences. E.g., the teacher may say, "Do you want to go outside. 
The child may respond, "Yes" or c^o" ending the conversation. 

b Do not code L-2 for verbal statements by the. teacher which 
involve Self-Help Skills (Column J) , Direct Teaching (Column K)", Comforting 
or Affection, (Column N) , or Control, (Column N) . 

3. Plays , Participates 

The teacher plays with the child or participates in his play 
activity on a peer level. That is, she plays with him, without attempting 
to direct or teach him. 

Examples : 

a. Social-affective play: The teacher play^ games such as 
"Peek-a-Boo", "This Little Piggy Went to Market'.'" .or she may merely tickle 
smile, or coo at him, in order to get a pleasurable response from the child 
She may toss him up in the air and catch him, or swing him between her legs 
etc. Social-affective play is most likely to be observed with infants and 
very young children- 

b. Games and Puzzles: Teacher and child play more complex games 
together, including board games, where the child already knows the rules , 
and teacher and child are playing together. Teacher and child work on 
puzzles together. 

c. Construction and creative activity: Teacher and child build 
things out of blocks, make things out of clay or play-doh, draw or P^int 
together, without any direct attempt on the part of the teacher to instruct 
or tearh. 

d. Dramatic play and make-believe: Teacher and child are engaged 
in dramatic play or make-believe activities, such as playing house, store, 
playing with dolls, doll clothing and furniture, etc. 

Exclusions ; 

a. Do not code L-3 if the teacher's behavior is didactic (J--^-' 
where the emphasis is on teaching) or controlling. In order to code L-i, 
the teacher's dominant behavior during the 30-second observation period 
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should be non-didactic, where the emphasis is on the social and pleasurable 
aspect of her interaction with the child. However, if the teacher s domi- 
nant behavior is non-didactic, but interspersed with teaching or con- 
trolling behavior, code both L-3 and the relevant codes from Columns K or N. 

4. Sings, Dances, Plays Music 

Thr teacher sings, dances, or plays music. She may do these to 
enterta^ the child ot with the child. However, in order to code L-4, 
the p ,>iiasis is on pleasure or entertainment, rather than teaching. 

Examples : 

a. Sings: The teacher sings to the child, or sings with the child, 
alone or with a group of children. 

b. Dances: The teacher dances with the child, alone or with a 
group of children . 

c. Plays music: The teacher plays records, plays music on the 
radio, or plays a musical instrument, such as a piano, for the child. 
She may also involve the child (or children) in playing simple musical 
instruments, such as triangles, cymbals, drums, horns, etc. 

Exclusions : 

a. Do not code L-4, if the teacher is teaching the child any of 
i. the above activities. L-4 is coded only if the teacher does them to 
; entertain the child or participates in them with the child. 

I 5 , None of Above 

The teacher is not engaged in any of the above activities. 
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M. Comfort) Affection 

This pertains to the degree to whicn the teacher responds positively 
when the child is in distress, or shows affection when the child is not 
ill distress. 

1. Child T)lstressed, Teacher Responds Positively 

• .,e child is in distress (i.e., he is crying, frustrated, angry, 
etc.) and the teacher attempts to comfort or help him. 

Examples : 

a. comforts: The child is upset or angry, and the teacher tries 
to romfort him, either physically or verbally or both. She may caress him, 
'..ell him not to cry, in a gentle soothing tone of voice, give him his 
bottle, pacifier, or a cookie. 

b Helps: The child is frustrated, trying to do something he is 
having trouble with, and the teacher helps him. E.g., the child may fret 
br.cause he is trying to grasp a toy which is out of reach. The teacher 
hp.Lps the child, by placing the toy within reach. 

* 

Exclusions : 

a. Do not code M-1, if the teacher shows affection or helps 
when the child shows no sign of distress, such as crying or whimpering. 

b. Do not code M-1, if the child is in distress, and the _ 
teacher responds by telling him to stop crying, in a harsh tone of voice, 
or to do it himself. In this case, code M-2 . 

2. Child Distressed, Teacher Does Not Respond, Responds Negatively, 

The child is upset or requires help, and the teacher ignores the 
child or responds negatively. 

Ex amples : 

a. Ignores: The child is upset or needs help, and the teacher 
ignor s the child's distress. 

b. Responds Negatively: The child is in distress or requires 
heir, and the teacher harshly tells the child to stop crying or refuses 
to help him, telling him to do it himself. 

3. Child is Not in Distress, Teacher Gives Affection 

The child is not in distress and the teacher gives affection, 
eitVier physically, verbally or both. 

Examples : 

a. Physical affection: The teacher hugs, kisses, caresses, 
smiles at child. 

b. Verbal affection: The teacher tells the child she likes 
or loves him, tells him he is a good boy, etc. 

00i03 ■ 
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ft 

Exclusions ; 

a. Do not code M-3, if the teacher expresses affection, in 
recponse to the child's distress. In this case, code M-1. 

4. Child is Not In Distress, Teacher Does Not Give Affection 

The child is not in distress, and the teacher does not expres 
affection. 
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N. Control Techniques 

This pertains to the frequency of the teacher's attempts to control 
or direct the child's behavior, and the types of control techniques 
wh I ch she uses . 

Control behavior is defined as an attempt to get the child to do 
something or s_tq£ doing something, regardless of the specific situation 
or content the child's behavior. 

' .trol is most likely to be exercised in , routine-care situations 
(where- the teacher is trying to get the child to eat, use the toilet, 
dress, etc.), or socialization situations (where the teacher is trying 
to stop behavior which may be socially disapproved or dangerous). 
However, control behavior may also occur in teaching or play situations, 
where the teacher is merely trying to get the child to do something. 

In regard to types of control techniques, they are scaled on a 
democratic-authoritarian dimension, or degree of coercion used to get 
the child to comply. At the democratic end of the continuum, the 
teacher uses a rational approach, gives the child reasons or explains 
whv he should do something or stop doing something (N-1, Gives Reasons; . 
At' the authoritarian end of the continuum, the teacher resorts to phy 
.sical forca or punishment (N-5, Physically Forces, Punishes, Spanks). 
They are also scaled in terms of whether she uses positive or negative 
control techniques. N-1 and N-2 are considered positive; N-3 , neutral, 
and N-4 and N-5 are considered negative. 

Multiple-coding is permitted for Column N, if more than one type of 
control technique has been employed during the same 30-second observation 
Deriod E.g., the teacher may first use a rational approach ( Don t put 
anvthtg inL'the wall-socket! you can get a shock ") ".^^^/'^-^^/^^romp y' 
.he mav scream or threaten him with punishment. If he still does not comply, 
she may physically force him to stop by removing him from the wall-socket, 
or spank him. In this case, code N-1 (Gives Reasons) , N-4 (Criticizes, 
Threatens, Screams), and N-5 (Physically Forces, Punishes, Spanks). 

1 . Gives Reasons 

The teacher gives reasons or explains why the child should do 
something or not do something. 

Examples : 

a. In order to code N-1, the reason must be rational ("If you 
play in the street, a car might hit you."), and not a threat, ( If you_ 
play in the street again, I'll hit you."), or a bribe, ("If you play nice, 
1*11 give you a cookie,'*). 

Excl'us'^.ons : 

a If the "reason" involves a throat, ("If you don't stop playing 
w!th the ^all-socket, I'll spank you."), code N-4, Criticizes, Threatens, 
Screams , and not N-1 . 

b If the "reason" involves a bribe, ("Tf you stop playing with 
the wall-socket, I'll give you a nice toy to play with."), code N-.'., 
Praises , Rewards , Promises , and not N-1 . 
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c. If the "reason'* involves an appeal to the teacher's 
authority ("Do it. because I say so"), with an implied threat, code N-4 , 
Criticizes, Threatens, Screams, and not N-1. 



2 . Praises , Rewar ds , Promises 

Tlie teacher attempts to control the child's behavior, through 
the use of the following positive reinforcement techniques- 



^ \.amples : 

a. Praises: The teacher praises the child for approved behavior, 
regardless of the situation or content of the child's behavior. E.g., 

in response to the child's attempt to feed himself with a spoon or to 
walk, the teacher says, "Very good. What a big boyl" Or the teacher has 
asked the -hild to do something (N-S, Asks, Tells), and the child complies, 
llie teacher says, "That's a good boy." Code both N-3 and N-2 . 

b. Re^-^ards: Tlie teacher materially rewards approved behavior. 
K.g., The child was asked to put his toys away in a toy box, and the child 
complies. The teacher says, "That's a good boy," and gives him a cookie 
as a reward. 

c. Promises: The teacher promises a reward if the child complies 
with a request. E.g., "If you eat all your vegetables, you can have a 
cookie." Or, "If you take a nap like a good boy, I'll take you out to the 
park later." 

Exclusions : 



a. Do not code N-2 , if the tekcher expresses affection or gives 
the child a cookie, without verbally liiforming the child that the affection 
or reward was contingent upon a specific piece of the child's behavior. 
E.g., she may simply say, "You're such a gcod boy, I'm going to give you 
a cookie." Or she may give him a cookie, without saying anything. Such 
general signs of approval or affection should not be coded N-2. 



3. Asks, Tells 

'j^e teacher asks or tells the child to do something or stop doing 
something, in a neutral -tone of voice. The teacher 's tone of voice may be 
firm, but not loud or threatening. 

Examples : 

a. In order to code N-3, the teacher mu^t ask or tell the child 
to do something or scop doing something in a neutral tone of voice. E.g., 
she may ask the child, "Wilif you please stop banging your spoon on the 
table?", in a soft but firm^volce. Or, "Would you put your toys away now? 
She may say the same things, by telling the child rather than asking. 
Asking is merely a polite way of telling. E.g., "Stop banging your spoon 
on the table." \^^hether she asks or tells, it is essential that she say it 
in a neutral, non-threatening tone of voice. 
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Exclusions ; 

a. If the request is made in a loud threatening voice, codo N-4 
and not even though the threat is implicit and not explicit. K.g.,^ 
"Step banging your spoon on the table," in a loud, threatening tone of 
voice, would be coded N-4. 

b. Do not code N-3 if the teacher asks the child a question, 
without an rjtempt to control his behavior. E.g., she may ask him, 
"Would . like to have y out. lunch now?" This kind of question gives, 
the cb La a true choice^^ whereas the kind of request described above- 
does not really give the child a choice but is merely a polite way of 
telling. 

4 . Criticizes, Threatens, Screams 

The 'teacher uses the following negative verbal control techniques 
to get the child to do something or stop doing something. 

Examples : 

a. Criticizes: The teacher criticizes the child or his behavior. 
This can range from mild constructive criticism ("No, that's not the way 
to hold the spoon") to destructive , jiostile putdowns ("No, stupid, I told 
you a thousand times that'a not the way to hold your spoonl"). 

b. Threatens : The teacher explicitly threatens the child with 
punishment if he does not comply ("1*11 spank you, if you don*t stop 
playing with the wall-socket.") 

c. Srreams: In contrast to (b) , here the threat is implicit, in 
the loud or threatening tone of voice ( "STOP PLAYING Wm 

Kxclus ions : 

a. If the teacher verbally criticizes the child's behavior and 
spanks .him at the same time, code N-5 \ only and not N--4. E.g., as she 
spanks him, she says, "I told you never to play \^±th the wall-socket." 
On the other hand, if she threatens first and then punishes when the child 
does not comply, code N-4 and N-5 , since these constitute two separate con- 
trol behaviors on the teacher's part. \ 

5 . Physically Fotces , Punishes , Spanks 

The teacher uses the following negative physical control techniques 
to get the child to do something or stop doing something. 

Examples : 

a. Physically Forces: The teacher uses physical force to get the 
child to comply. E.g., she tells the child to stop playing with the wall- 
socket. When he does not stop, she picks him up and puts him into a play- 
pen. Generally, in order to code N-5 when physical force is involved, the. 
force must be preceded by a verbal control statement. ("If you don't stop 
playing with the wall-socket, I'll put you in the playpen.") 
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Tliere are several exceptions to this rule, in routine-care si txiation,^ : 

(1) Feeding: forcing food into a child's iiiouth 

(2) Toileting: forcing the child to sit on the potty ox toiitjt 

(3) Cleaning: forcing the child to go into tub or to hold 

stili, whiie she washes, his hands and lare; 
or pinning a struggling child dov/n, whiie 'ihe 
changes his diaper 

(4) Dressing: holding the child, who may be trying to get 

away, so she can dress him 

b. Punishes: The teacher uses non-corperal punishment for dis- 
approved behavior* That is, she punishes him, but does not spank or hit 
him. E.g., if the subject child hits another child, she may use isolation 
(putting him in his crib) as a form of punishment. Or she may not give him 
dessert, as a fom of punishment for misbehaving at the table, etc. 

c. Spanks; The teacher uses corperal punishment for disapi luvuJ 
behavior. She spanks , slaps, hits, or shakes him for misbehaving. 

Exclusions : 



a. If the teacher merely moves the child physically from one 
location to ariother (e.g., she picks him off the floor and puts him in 
the playpen), do not code N-5 , for Physically Forces , xmless she verba- 
lizes that such a change in physical location is due to the fact that he 
has not complied with an earlier verbal request or tliat the change (e.g., 
from floor to playpen) is a form of punishment. 

6 . No Attempt to Control 

The teacher did not attempt to get the child to do or stop doing 
something during the entire 30-second observation period. 
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0 Teacher's Affect , r. :^ 

This pertains to whether the teacher's dominant affect during the 
30-second observation period is positive, negative, or neutral, whether 
she is generally pleasant, unpleasant, or bland while interacting with 
the child. 

Tlie teachpr's positive or negative affect may be directed to the 
child or nr c . That Is', she may be expressing anger toward the chlid^ 
ft.r mlsV Having; or she may be in a bad mood, for other reasons, having 
nothl.ig to do with the child, but is generally irritable and unpleasant 
while, interacting with the child. 

Evidence of positive, or negative affect must be overt, such as smiling 
or scoV7ling. .Do not try_ to infer what her^mpod or affect is, without such 
overt signs . 

In order to code positive' or negative affect, the behavior must be (a) 
frequent (such as frequent Smiling) or (b) intense (such as laughter or an 
angry outburst, which ^iTay only last a short time). E.g., a fleeting smile 
or scowl, where the dominant affect was neutral, wquld be coded 0-J 
(Neutral) and not 0-1 (Positive) or 0-2 (Negative). 

Multiple-coding, for 0-1 and 0-3, is permitted, if the teacher mani- 
fests both, and both behavior patterns are sufficiently frequent or intense. 
However, 0-3 (Neutral) is coded only if this is the teacher's dominant 
behavior pattern during the 30-second observation period. 

1. Positive . . ' 

The teacher's affect is generally positive during most of the 
30-second observation period, or there is a brief but intense expression 
of positive affect. ^ 

» <.'• 

Examples : 

a. Smiles frequently : The teacher smiles frequently during the 
30-second observation period. - 

b/^aughs: The teacher laughs during the observation period, 
while interacting with the child. 

c. Expresses physical affection or comforts: Kisses, hugs, caresses 
child when he is not in distress; comforts him when he is in distress. (If 
M-1 and M-3 are coded , code 0-1) . / 

d. Expresses verbal affection or praises child: Tells child she 
loves him, he .is a good boy, he's feeding himself so well, etc. (If N-2 
is coded, code 0-1). 

Exclusions : 



a. Do not code 0-1, if the teacher smiles briefly once or twice 
during the '30-second observation period.^ 
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2. Negative 

Tlie teacher's affect is generally negative during, most of tlie 
30-second observation period, or there is a brief but intense expression 
of negative affect. 

'. \ 

>.xaniples : 

a. Scowls frequently: llie teacher scowls frequently during 
the 30-second observation period. 

b. Complains, irritable frequently: The teacher coinplaiiis or 
is irritable throughout most of the 30-second observation period. 

c. Expresses physical anger toward child or punishes him : 
spanks, slaps, hits child; shakes him, or liandles him roughly. She 
may also physically force him to do something. (If N-5 is coded, 
code 0-2). / 

d. . Expresses verbal anger at child: The teacher screams 

or scolds; shames him; expresses dislike for child. (If N-4 is coded, 
code 0-2). ^ / 

Exclusions ; 

a. Do not code 0-2, if the teacher scowls briefly once or 
twice durir^g the 3n-second observation period. 

3. Neutral 



'Hie teacher's a^fedt is generally neutral during the entire 
30-seBDnd observation period, and there have been no intense expressions 
of positive or negative affect. Do not code 0-3, if either 0-1 or 0-2 
can be coded. - . 



/ 

/ 
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1 Note change in manual on p. 43, 2.d. (Examples). Originally 
if the"teac^-r criticized 'the child, this would be coded 0-2, Negative, 
for teacK.r'8 affect. If. the teacher criticizes the child, code N-4. 
Critl- zes, for control techniques. But criticism can be given in a 
positive, negative, or neutral manner. 

a. Positive: Teacher criticizes child in a friendly, warm 
tone of voice and is es^^entially constructive in nature. That is, 
she criticizes the child's behavior, but does not put the child down. 

b. Negative: The teacher criticizes the child in an angry 
scolding tone of voice and may include putting down the child, telling 
him he is stupid, etc. ^ 

c Neutral: The teacher criticizes child in a neutral 
matter-of-fact tone of voice, without any positive or negative feelings 
or verbalizations expressed toward the child. 

If there is criticism, code the affect column on the basis of 
whether the teacher is friendly, hostile, or neutral while she is 
criticizing the child. 
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Teacher Verbalizes to Child 



This pertains to whether the teacher has verbalized directly to the 
child during the 30-second observation period or not • 



1. Yes 



The teacher verbalizes or vocalizes directly to the child. She 
may speak to Ltie child Individually or as a member of a group of children. 
In order t-:. code P-l, it Is essential that the teacher verbalize directly 
to the ^raDject child and not to another person, while interacting with the 
child. E.g., if she is feeding the child, but talking to another teacher, 
do not code 

Examples : 

a. Nonsense sounds or baby-talk: The teacher has vocalized to 
the child in nonsense sounds, in imitation of the Infant, or has spoken 
to the child in baby talk, 

b- Words, phrases, sentences: The teacher has spoken a few words 
phrases, or sentences to the child. .Her verbalization may be fairly brief 
or consist of an extended conversation with the child. The topic or con- 
tent of her speech is Irrelevant, as long as it is directed to the child, 

c. Reads or tells story: .The teache^r. reads to child or tells a^ 
story, without necessarily speaking to him in toy other way. 

Exclusions : 

a. Do not code P-1, if the teacher is speaking to someone else, 
while interacting with the child, 

2. No j| 

The teacher has not verbalized to the subject child during the 
entire 30-second observation period. She may" not have spoken at all, or 
spoke to someone else, but not to the child. 
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June 11., 1973 



Nev; York City Infant Day Care Study 
CHECKLIST FOR FOOD RECORD 

Manual of Instructions 



Record all food offered to child in noon meal by placing a check in 
first column marked 0^. f or observed. 

Use this guide for food groups: 

A. Beverages - All liquids except for soda which is a snack food. 
This group includes: 

Formula 

Mlk 

V/ater 

Other: Kool-Aid, Llalta, Champola, Beer, Wine, Etc 



B. Cereals - All cereal products such as: 

Oatmeal 

Farina 

Cornmeal 

Grits 

V/heatena 

Cornflakes 

Cherios and other dry type cereals 



Bread - All breads such as white, whole wheat, rye, pumpernickel, 
biscuits, cornbread, Italian and Spanish bread, muffins, 
pancake, waffles. 

Fruit - All fruits such as: 



Apples 

Banana 

Pear 

Peach 

Plum 



Cantaloupe 
Watermelon 
Mango 
Papaya 

Fruit cocktail 



E. Protein Foods 



All meat, fish, poultry, baby dinners, egg, cheese, 
nuts and peanut butter and dried peas and beans. 
Example include: 



Meat 
Beef 
Lamb 
Pork 
Veal 



Poultry 

Chicken 

Turkey 

Capon 

Duck 
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Fish 

Tuna 

Salmon 

King 

Porgy 

Spots 

Butter^lnh 

Flounder 

Mackerel 

Seafood: Shrimp 
Clam 
Oyster 
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Cheese 

Cheddar (store) 
Cottage 
SvrLss 
Meunster 



Nuts 



Dried Peas and Beans 
Red 

Kidney- 
Lima (not the fresh ones) 
Blaclc 
Pinto 
Chick 
Pigeon 

Lentils - green & yellov/ 

Pink 

Gabanzas 

Soybeans 



Baby Dinners 
Beef v/ith vegetables 
Chicken with vegetables 
Ham with vegetables 
Turkey with vegetables 
Veal \Yith vegetables 
Creamed cottage cheese- 

v/ith pineapple 
Beef and egg noodles 
Chicken noodle dinner 
Turkey rice dinner 
Vegetables and chicken 
Vegetables and beef 
Vegetables and lamb 
Vegetables and turkey 



Organ Meats 

Liver 

Heart 

Kidney 

Lvings 

Other 
Ham hocks 

Hamburger Helper and similar 
convenience foods 



NOTE: Do not include the following as protein foods: 



Cream cheese 
Bacon, fat back 
Neck bones 

Pig tails, ears, feet 



these are FATS 



F. Vegetables - All vegetables including: 



Green 
Cabbage 
Greens : 



collar d 

mustard, 

turnip. 

Kale, 

dandelion 



Yellow 

Carrots 

Turnips 

Squash 

Pumpkin 



Broccoli 
Peas 

Stringbeans 

Pepper 

Ghlckory 

Lima Beans 



Red 

Beets 

Cabbage 



Other 

Cucumber 

Celery 

Lettuce 

V/hite turnips 

Corn 
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CHECKLIST FOR FOOD RECORD - 3 ^^^^ 1973 

^^an^ial of Instructions 



G, vStarch^- Foods - Potato and similar root vegetables, rice arid pasta 

products. 

Potato and/othe r Rice Pasta 
Whi t e V/hi t e Spaghetti 

Sv/eet and Yam Brovm Macaroni 

Yautia V/ild Noodle 

Plantain Shells 
Yuca 
Yama, 
Dasheen 

H, Desserts Other than Fruit - All foods that are generally used as a 

dessert except fruits which are all included 
in Group D on page 1 of the Food Record. 

Pie and calce. 

Pudding 

Custard 

Ice Cream 

Ice Milk 

Popsictle 

Ices 

I, Snacx Foods - Include those foods that are high in calories and little 

else. Example are: 

Teething "biscuit 
Soda Pop 

Chips - potato, corn, cheese-its 
cooties - all Mnds 

J. Fats •- Includes: 

Margarine or "butter Other - Cream cheese, 

Mayoxmaise " Pigs feet, tails 

Bacon, fat "back 
Neck "bones 

K- Miscellaneous - Includes Soups, Sandwiches (2 slices of "bread with a 

filling) and those foods not covered in any other. food 
group. 

CojLumn marked Kind is used to indicate a "brief description of the food. 
For example: 

cereal - oatmeal , vegetables - peas 

bread - vMte potato - white 

meat - beef Pie • - apple 

other - kool-aid cookie - chocolate 

soup - chicken 

sandvach - bologna 

' t ■ ^ 
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4. Indicate time food was served (nearest half hour) in column marked 
Served for all foods at times other than noon meal. Check food served 
during noon meal. Use an R and time in Served column to indicate foods 
served before observer arrived. 

5. The Rejection column is to he checked when hahy rejects all of any food 
offered. Examples of rejection: 

- hahy physically forced to eat and then 
pits up 

- hahy obviously dislikes the food and 
refuses to swallow it 

- baby refuses to swallow even a taste of 
food offered from a teaspoon 

If food vms served more than once indicate time of rejected amount. 

6. Brand column is used for only specially prepared baby foods such^as 
those commercially maniifactured by Gerber, Heinz, Beechnut or Svdft. 
(Indicate by initial (G,H,B,S) the brand in uhis column. ) Use U for 
unknown if brand is unknown. These are not table of family foods. 

7. Family is £iny food where the major preparation occurs in the home. 
This includes all fresh, canned, frozen or dried foods. Place an 
F in this column. 

8. Record any ingredients added to a food. Examples are: 

- egg added to malt a 

- sugar added to fonnula 

- sugar added to vegetables 

- pumpkin added to soup 

- orange juice added to milk 

(champola - Puerto Rico) 

(Morir Sonando - Dominican Republic ) 

(Orange Nog - New York City)' 

9. Use column marked Comments to note anything unusual that will shed 
light on the food intake of the child. This might include an observed 
behavior or statements by the teacher about the foods in relation to 
the child. 

10-. Ask if formula has added iron. Also note if formular is used to thin 
cereal. 

11* Ask about vitamin supplements since you may not observe this being 
■ offered to the child. 
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New York City Infant Day Care Study 

SUPPLEMENT TO FOOD RECORD MANUAL - 6 MONTH OBSERVATION 
(See pp. 7 for 12-36 Month Additions) 

Checklist of Feeding Skills 

General Instructions 

The Checklist of Feeding Skills is to be based only on direct 
observation by the observer either during the noon meal, as it is 
defined for Core and the Noon Meal Globals , or iTnmediately preceding 
or after the Noon Meal, The Checklist is not to be completed from 
observations made at: some other times during the day, e.g., morning 
or afternoon snacks. 

, The Checklist can be multiply-coded. Code all behaviors observed, 
which appear on the Checklist * 

For those items, where the child is ^^Iven credit for performxng 
skill(s) unassisted, the child must perform them without any inter- 
vention by the teacher. Do not make judgements about whether the 
child is capable of performing these skills by himself. If the teacher 
intervenes, even when it may not be necessary, do not give the child 
credit for having performed the skill(s) unassisted. 



Bottle-giving 
1. Bottle 

The child may be given a bottle during and/or after the noon meal, 
or at soma other time during the day. Record the bottle-giving 
situation whenever it is first seen. 

1, Teacher holds child while child drinks bottle. Teacher may 
be holding the bottle or child may be partially or completely 
holding the bottle, 

2, Child not held, but teacher holds bottle . Child is lying down 

in crib or playpen, etc, or placed in ±nf^t seat or high chair. 
Teacher holds bottle or teacher and child hold bottle. 

3, Child not held/child holds bottle . Child is lying down in crib 
or playpen, etc, or placed in infant seat or high chair. 

Child holds bottle by himself. Teacher may or may not be present, 

4, Bottle propped - Teacher arranges some objects to prop bottle 
for the child. Child may hold b^Jt^e , part of the tirre, but 
not all the time. He may rest his S^^on bottle all the time. 

5, Bottle giving was not observefl - A bo5l^|e was not givan or it was 
given out of sight of the observer, . 
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General Instructions - Checklist of Feeding Skills 

The primary interest here is on the highest level of feeding skills 
observed during the day. In order to simplify this task, the observer 
may multiply code this category, however, the multiple recordings 
should be done in pencil . At the end of the day, indicate in ink only 
the highest level observed and erase the additional checks made for 
lower-order categories . 
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2 i Burping 

1, Yes , the child was burped during and/or after the feeding 

2, No^, the child was not burped 

3, Not observed , the child was not given a bottle, or the bottle 
was given out of sight of the observer. 

Burping: holding the child in an upright or horizontal position 
in order to allow the air to escape. Some hold baby upright, with 
his chin on caretaker's shoulder, and pat his back (gently); some 
hold the baby across the knees and pat his back. The young child 
takes in a lot of air when he eats or sucks, and the point of 
burping is to help him to get rid of it. 
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Rating of Teacher and Child During Noon Meal : Six Month Observation 

A, Teacher focus ' ' 

1. on child and the feeding 

The teacher's main activity^ Is feeding and Interacting with 
the subject child. She looks at him, talks with him or sings 
to him most of the time, 

2 • Mixed 

The teacher divides her attention between the child and feeding 
the child and some other activity. The other activity may be 
talking to another adult present, or someone on the telephone, 
or she may be watching TV, or she may be watching^ the activity 
of another child In the room. 

3, primarily on something or someone other than the subject child. 

She feeds the child but only occasionally looks at or Interacts 
with him. She may praise his eating or reprimand some behavior 
or wipe his mouth, etc, but it Is perfunctory. Her attention 
Is primarily given to the other activity (see above, #2). 

There may be unavoidable or unnecessary interruptions in the feeding 
process. Note whether the interruption is Initiated by the teacher or 
by someone else. The telephone may ring, a neighbor may come to the 
door, another child may do something that requires the teacher's Imme- 
diate attention. In such cases, the rating will depend on how the 
teacher handles the Interruption, how much time she spends beyond the 
minimum amount necessary to deal with whatever has happened, and how mucl 
attention was focused on the child before and after the interruption. 

Additional examples: If she, the teacher, feeds the child mechanically, 

without smiling, conversation, or any elaboration 
of the feeding, but she Is not_ doing anything 
else, other than feeding and passively Interacting 
with the child, 

rate 1 



If she is feeding two children simultaneously and 
gives equal attention to both, no matter how total 
her focus on the feeding process, it Is still 
divided, from the. point of view of the subject child, 

rate 2 



If she Is holding the subject Infant in her arms 
while feeding him, but ±s absorbed In watching TV 
(or. In conversing with another adult) 



/ 



rate 




This rating, therefore. Is not going to give an Index of how pleasurable 
the experience was for ^the child, or of how Imaginative and Interested 

. __- . . . . , — s-avw* - •■ » •»i»r* .»«'«a' M 
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Rating of Teacher and Child During Noon Meal 

If a non-staff person (»»other adult'O feeds the child,, do not fill 
in the rating of teacher and child during noon meal except for beginning 
and end child affect. 

If the child Is given no lunch or just given a bottle which he 
either holds or has propped, do not fill In right side of page - i.e., 
rating of teacher and child. 

In, all the above instances, Indicate on the time line why the form 
is Incomplete. . . 
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the teacher was in the feeding situation. It should, hox^ever, tell 
us the extent to which the teacher focused her attention on the subject 
child except for unavoidable events over which she did not have control. 
(If there is an unusual or peculiar event that interrupts the feeding 
and is of an order or a duration that seems to invalidate the rating, 
that should be noted under "CORE Supplement: D., Unusual Conditions", 



B. Child focus . . 

1. primarily on teacher and the eating 

The child is absorbed in eating and in interaction with the 
teacher. He watches her fill the spoon, watches the spoon 
approach; he often looks at fier face. He may help himself; 
or may anticipate the spoon. He bends his body toward the 
spoon and the teacher. If she talks to him or sings or plays 
a game centered around the eating, he responds and plays his 
part. He may glance around the room or look at something or 
someone else, but his major focus is on her and the feeding. 

2 . mixed 

The child divides his attention betwee;n the teacher and the 
eating and something or someone else. The other activity may 
be playing with a toy on the feeding table (or in his or her 
lap) , with eating utensils other than those being used in the 
feeding, or the child may be watching something else going on 
in the room, or watching TV, or looking out the window. 

3. primarily on sonething or someone other than the teacher and 
eating. 

The child gives most oi his attention to things activities or 
persons other than the teacher, the food or the eating. He may 
be playful or resistant, but he gives only minimum attention to 
teacher or food. He may allow himself to be fed, he may look 
at the teacher once in a while, but his main occupation is some- 
thing else; eating and being fed is incidental. 

Remember that a six-month old child has a notably short span of attention 
and is generally highly distractible . It is not to be expected that a 
child of this age can focus on any one thing or process for 15, 20 or more 
minutes. Also, the amount of other activity in the room will necessarily 
influence the extent to which the child's attention will wander, as will 
the kind of unavoidable interruptions noted under A. So, consider the 
amount of invitation to distraction, and note that, especially at this 
age, it is not expected that the child will be 100% focused on the teacher 
the food and the feeding. As in A, consider what the child does both 
before and after an interruption, or a distracting evf^.nt, and how much 
his di^trart Lbn l ity is st:^.1 £-ini tinted or invited fron the outside. And 
reineinbJtir that one \s standard of expectations for "focus" for children, of 
this age is different trom that for 2 and 3 year old children. Al.so, note 
th'it i-ocus on tha food, the feeding and the' teiclir^r need not repretsent a 
"poHitnve" attitude. The forus ir.ay reflect a strug^^le betwe.-n the teacher 
and the child; the child may resist her efforts. But if he is primarily 
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focused on the feeding experience, even if it is a "negative" focus, 
he may be rated 1/. 

C, D, E, F Sequence of Affect for Teacher and Child 

Beginning of Feeding is defined here, as it is in CORE, as the first 
presentation of the main meal to the child. Food, such as a cookie, 
which is being used to allay hunger until the main meal begins, is not 
considered part of the main meal. The "moment of presentation" coincides 
with when the food is presented to child in a manner that is accessible. 

End of Feeding is defined as the end of presentation of food to the child- 
solids or a solid-liquid combination (liquid is intermittently given 
along with solids). If the teacher removes the food from the feeding 
table '^nd then takes the child out of the table ^nd gives him a bottle 
(or a second: bottle) , the giving of a bottle is not the last presentation 
of food. Thus, if the child is whining, or banging on the table, etc., 
when the "meal" is over, but cheers up and gurgles when he gets the bottle 
the end-of-f eeding affect is rated 2_/* 



C. Beginning of Feeding : Child Affect 

1. happy ; " • 

visible signs of pleasure or happii^ess (smile, laugh, gurgle, coo) 

2. unhappy 

Visible signs of unhappiness or unpleasure (cry, whine, whimper, 
scowl; screams, hits, throws or otherwise expresses anger). 

3» rieutral 

No visible signs of pleasure or of unhappiness. 

In order to keep confusion to a minimum, the CORE definitions of affect 
are used here for C-F. It is possible to give more than one rating, 
however. And, for the six-month old, the Observer can be more liberal 
in interpreting "visible signs of pleasure" than will be appropriate for 
children of older ages. 

» 

1). Beginning of Feeding : Teacher Affect (see above, C) 

1. happy 

2. unhappy 

3. neutral 



E. End of Feeding ; Child Affect 

1. happy 

2 . unhappy 

3. neutral 



F. End of Feeding ; Teacher Affect 

1. happy 

2 . unhappy . 

3. neutrai 
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G. Teacher's Pace/Tempo 

1. Matche d; ' teacher matches her pace and tempo to that of child. 

Pace of teacher and child are synchronized. When child is eager 
and ready for the food, she gives it to him. She allows time . 
for him to chew and swallow, 'and is ready with the next mouthful. 
If he pauses to glance around the room, she pauses to let him. 
She doesn't rush, stoke him like a furnace. She doesn t make 
him sit and wait for the next mouthful while she does something 
else (straighten up the table, wipe up, or some other chore, or 
daydreams) . 

2'.' Mixed . 

An in-between or contradictory-indicators category. Either the 
teacher is in tune with the child «ome of the tim, uut ..ot con- 
sistently. Or, she may start off in tune, but then some change 
occurs and she shifts her behavior. (The change may result from 
an action of the child's or some extraneous event, or she may 
suddenly notice the time, or whatever). Or, she may start oft _ 
erractically and settle into a rhythm that seems more synchronized 
with the child's. In the last case, if the early more erratic 
part is very brief and the bulk of the feeding fits a rntxag 
of _!/, rate 1./. 

3. Mismatch, dissonance ; tempo and pace of teachev aoc^ not match 

that of child. 

Te. .er and child are out of phase with each other Sha ^ay^^e 
too slow for him, or too fast. Or, she may rush him and^^then keep 
him waiting. She may be feeding him the way she think., 
a child should be fed, or m^y be feeding him the way so:ne other 
child likes tp be fed. But between this teacher and this child 
there is a lack of harmony, a mis judgment of the child s mood, 
actions, tempo, \ , 



H Was he feeding experience mutually satisfying for the child and 
teacher, both In t^rms of how well they worked together in feeding 
and how well they related to each other on a socip/1 leveX. 

1 Satisfvln. . Teacher and child worked wej/ together and smoothly 
— •-• g^^^ „f feeding. Tttere was an optimal amount 

of social interaction (smfling, talking), which was 
pleasurable, but did no/ interfere with eating. 

2 Neutral or Feeding was mechanical, ^personal, with very ^little 
■ ig^ff social interaction of a pleasurable nature between 

teacher and child. Or thete was a mixture of 

satisfying and unsatisfying aspects to the teacher- 
child interaction during jhe noon meal. 

/ 

3 Unsatisfying: Teacher and child were frequently in conflict in 
3. ynsati ry g ^.^^ ^^^^^^^ attempting to force 

child, who refused to eat. There was an atmosphere 
of mutual frustration, tension, often punctuated by 



scolding and crying, 
0 
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SUPPLEMENT TO FOOD RECORD >IANUAL - 12 to 36 MONTHS OBSERVATION 
I and II Clieclclist of Feeding Skills (see page 1) 

A. Bottle (see page 2) 

1 

B. Pacifier 

1 . Used frequently 

The child uses a pacifier during a good part of the day. He 
has the pacifier in his mouth when engaged in play or social 
activities, as well as during sleep/relaxing or feeding or 
distress situation. 

2 . Used infrequently 

The child occasionally uses a pacifier* He may put it in his 
mouth when he is feeling distress or prior to eating or some 
other time. He may only put it in his mouth for a minute or 
so, or he may use it for a block of time, but it is not a 
constant occurrence. 

3. Used for sleeping only 

The child only uses the pacifier prior to sleep or while he is 
resting, on bed/cot, etc.j during nap time. 

Not observed 

The child did not use a pacifier or the observer did not see 
him use one. 

1. Lunch situation 

1. Sit-down lunch 

The child, is seated while he eats all or most of his main meal 
He might be seated at a table or in a high chair/feeding tende 
or simply seated, e.g., in a chair or playpen. 

2 . No sit-down lunch 

llie child moves around while he eats all or most of his lunch. 
The child is not seated. 

^3. No Jxivrh 

The child in not given lunch or lunch is pr3?.ented and ih.- 
child roj^ict:' it. In th3 latter case, the teacher d^:jes not 
offer an alternative so the child does not eat lunch. A bottl 
alone is to be considered no lunch. 



'^If 13, stop rating. 
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2* Who feeds meal 

1, Child f^eds self most of meal 

Tlie child feeds himself most of the majn meal either, with 
utensils or his fingers. The teacher may give him an occa- 
sional assist or may start him off on a food. If \there are a 
number of different kinds of foods, she may even f^eed him one 
of, them, e,g,,soup, ^' 

2 • Child feeds self some of meal 

The chil^, feeds himself some of the main meal, and the teacher 
feeds him^sojne. The child may take a spoonful of food, anc 
then the teacher may give him a spoonful, etc, or the tocher 
may entirely feed him a couple of the foods , while th^^child 
feeds himself the other foods, 

3, T eacher feeds child most of meal 
~ » t- 

The teacher feeds the child most of the main meal. The child 
may take an 'occasional spoonful or feed himself finger food, e,g, 
carrot sticks, cookies, crackers. 



3 • Group situation 

Yes - Check yes , if the child is sitting down and eating wit:h 
another child or other children. Any person 12 years of ago or 
younger is to be considered another child. The children m^y be 
seated around a table or in individual high chairs / tenders , etc. 
In the latter case, the chairs must be close enough to each other 
so that our child can easily hear what the other child(ren) is 
saying. 

No - Check no, if the child is eating alone or with an adult, or 
if the chairs are placed at a distance from each othe.r, maMng 
communication difficult. 



4. Atmosphere of lunch situation 
1 • Pleasant 

Atmosphere of lunch situation is harmDniovs, relaxed and 
cheerful. There is minimal teacLi-r(s} - //hild(ren) friction 
or children-children friction. Lunch proceeds in a relaxed, 
but somewhat organized manner. There is a general feeling of 
enjoyment/friendliness among the participants. 

• 3. Neutral 

Lunch proceeds in a businesslike>bland, not very interesting 
manner. Nothing special happens. Teacher (s) and child (ren) 
don't interact very much, either positively or negatively. 
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5 • Unpleasant 

The atmosphere of the lunch is discordant, tense, and/or 
disorganized, Tliere is toacher(s) - child(ren) or child(ren)- 
child(ren) friction, or conditions are chaotic (children 
grabbing for food, TV-radio blaring, lots of jumping up and 
down) • 



5 • Chj 1 d focus 

1. Primarily on eating 

The child is primarily involved in eating. If any conversation 
occurs, he may or may not attend or participate- He may occasion- 
ally glance around the room or look at something else^ but he 
is focused on the eating process, 

2 • Mixed 

The child divides hie attention between eating/conversition 
and some other activity , e,g,, listening to music, playing 
with a toy, watching TV, looking out the window, etc, 

3, Primarily on other activity 

The child is primarily involved in an activity other tlian 
eating. The child may not be hungry, or he may dislike the 
foods which are being offered, or he may be more interested 
in doing something else, e,g,, watching an exciting p^:rt of a 
TV program, a conflict bet^N?een other children, sitting and 
day-dreaming. Eating is secondary; the feeding process is 
incidental , 



6 , Child ^s enjoyment of lunch situation 
1, En j oys 

He reacts with pleasure when lunch is announced, or when the 
food appears. The child eats with gusto. He doesn't have to 
lick his platter clean, but he should show enjoyment of what he 
does eat. 

Consider the general quality of- the lunch situation. If it is 
unpleasant and he is eating his food with pleasure, code 

3, Neutral 

The child eats his food but doesn't give signs of enjc'-ing it 
especially. He doesn't look unhappy, but he doesn't show or 
express any enthusiasm for the food, 

5 , Doesn't enjoy 

The child cleanly does not enjoy the lunch situation. He may 
pick at his food. He may resist being-fed. He may be very 

0 G i 3 5 
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tired and not interested in eating, or,, he may not like any 
of the foods offered. He may get into a conflict with the 
teacher or another child, (about the food, or about something 
else). In short, he doesn't enjoy lunch. 

7. Teacher present in meal situation 

1 . Mofit of time 

The teacher is physically present in the meal situation. She 
sits with the child or near the child during all or -most of the 
meal. She might also be standing and supervising the nieal. The 
>, teacher may or may not be interacting with the child. 

2, Some of time 

The teacher is present during some of the meal. She sits with 
the child or sits /stands near him. During the time she is not 
present, she may leave the room or she may go to another part of 
the room and be focused on another activity. She is out of the 
child ^s meal situation during this time. 

**3. Minimal 

The teacher presents the meal, and then v/ithdraws from the meal 
situation or only occasionally becomes a part of it. She may 
leave the room or she may be in a different part of the room. 
She is entirely or almost entirely out of the child's meal 
situation. 



8. Teacher-child interaction 

1 , Teacher interacts with ch>ild most of time 

The teacher interacts, verbally or non-verbally with the 
child during most of the meal. The interaction Ti:ay be 
related to the food and eating, or it may not be. The 
interaction may be friendly, neutral or unfriendly. 

^ 3. Teacher interacts intermittently 

The teacher interacts, verbally or non-verbally with the 
child during some of the meal. She may be dividing her 
attention between the sample child and another child(ren) 
or she may only be present during some of the meal. As in 
the above, the interaction may be friendly, unfri-7ndly or 
neutral. 

5. Minimal interaction 

The teacher is present in the meal situation at Irast part 
of the time, but only occasionally or never inter/.cts with 
the child. 

i 

*^-If 7-3, stop rating. 
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9 . Teacher's enrichment of lunch situation 
1. Enriches 

The teacher enriches lunch in a positive manner. She 
facilitates the child^s enjoyment of the lunch situation. 
She uses lunch time as a soci2l occasion as well as a time 
for eating. She makes it a social occasion by promoting 
peer-peer interaction or by her own interaction with the 
child(ren) . She may talk to the child about food and eating 
or some other topic. She may put on a record as an accompa- 
niment to lunch or have the child(ren) do something special 
at the beginning or at the end of lunch, e.g., sing a 3ong. 
She may play a game. (If she plays a game, it should enrich 
the lunch situation, not interfere. (See below) 

2 ♦ ^ Dpesn^t enrich /interfere 

The teacher uses lunchtime primarily as an occasion for 
eating. She adds little beyond the necessary presentation 
of food and reminders about eating, table manners, etc. 
She engages in little conversation an3/or does not promote 
peer-peer conversation; she may even actively discourage 
social exchange, e,*g., ''Stop talking and eat." 

3 . Interferes 

The teacher introduces an activity which interferes with 
eating and/or overstimulates the child (ren) . The child 
becomes so engaged with the activity that he winds up 
eating very little of his food 

OR 

Tue child(ren) initiates an overs timulating game and she 
doesn't redirect him (them). 

10 . Teacher's responsiveness to child's cues 
1 . Responsive 

In rating the teacher as responsive, the teacher does not 
have to respond -in all the ways listed below. The way in 
which she responds will depend upon the child's level of 
development, his personality and his state. In other words, 
depending upon the cues the child exhibits, she may be rated 
as responsive, if she does some of the following in conjunction 
with his cues . 

Lunch is presented soon after the child is "set-up" for it, 
e.g,, seated at a table, in a high-chair, etc. If the child 
indicates that he is hungry, she may let him have a cracker or 
some other finger food prior to the main meal. If he seems 
tired, she may feed him a little earlier than usual or feed 
him part of the meal, even though he is able to feed himself. 

If she is feeding more than one child, the sample child is not 
made to wait too long for each mouthful. (Note: Use the child's 
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cues fidgetingj irritability, etc, - to determine if it's 
too long). She distributes her time fairly. She doef^ not 
make our child sit there and watch another child e4t, when 
he, himself is hungry. 

She is sensitive to his interest in feeding hiinself • She 
works out compromises vhich enable him to both eat the food 
and at the same time participate in feeding. For example, 
if he grabs for the spoon, she lets" him attempt to feed 
himself a few spoonsful, or she gives him another spoon. If 
he wants to drink his milk/ juice by himself, she lets him try 
while giving him as much assistance as he needs, 

She encourages him to eat everything, but forces him to eat \ 
nothing. If the child rejects a food, after being encouraged^, 
she accepts his rejection, \ 

\ 

She expects a certain amount of spillage. She ^^.oesn't stand 1 
over the child with a wash-cloth in her hand. She doesn't 
make him miserable if his aim is less than perfect and he 
makes some mess. 

She occasionally suggests to the child ways to master the 
skill of feeding, e,g,, holding the spoon straight, keeping 
the plate as close a^ possible, etc. Wlien she makes these 
suggestions, her tone is friendly, 

3, Mixed 

If the teacher does some of the things listed under ^1, and 
some of the things listed under 5^, code 3^, For example, she 
does not make the child wait too long for food, she omcourages 
his efforts to feed himsolf, but she doosn't get ups t by 
spillage, and she forces him to eat one food, 

5 , Unresponsive 

In rating the teacher as unresponsive, the teacher does not 
have to respond (or fail to respond) in all the ways listed 
below. Her unresponsiveness will depend, to a great extent, 
upon the cues which the child exhibits. She may be rated as 
unresponsive, if she does some of the followin;» in conjunction 
with the relevant cues , 

The child may be made to wait for some time before Ivmch is pre- 
sented. The teacher may be dictatorial even before lunch 
begins, e.g,., while the child waits, he must place his hands 
on his lap rather than on the table. 

The teacher may not make allowance for the state of the child. 
For example, if he is tired, she may not assist him; if he is 
hungry, she may not present finger food prior to the main meal. 

If she is feeding the child, she may make him wait too long for 
each spoonful, as indicated by the child becoming irritable, 
fidgety. She may be distracted or attending to too it. :ny children- 
She may divide her attention unfairly, so that our cliMd gets 

G0i38 
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less attention than another. 

She may ignore or actively discourage his attempts to feed 
himself. If he grabs for the spoon, she may not let him 
hold it or she may not even notice that he wants to hold it. 
Conversely, she may let him try, but if he is unable to do 
it, she may become adamant and not let him try again. 

She may become upset when he spills food. She may constantly 
be wiping food off him, or she may make derogatory continents 
about his table manners. She may correct him in an unfriendly, 
impatient manner. 

She may fail to encourage him to eat, if he is not eating or 
to give him the assistance he needs in order to eat. On the 
other hand, she may force him to eat son. \in- he dislikes or 
insist that eat everything on the pl;.tf. She may try to 
make unfair bargains with him, e.g., eat the green beyns , then 
you can have the drssert, when it is obvious that the child 
hates the green beans. In short, she may not consider the 
child's food preferences. 

She may introduce activities which interfere with the child's 
eating and/or which overs timulates the child. 
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CHECKLISTS OF TEACHER-CHILD INTERACTION; LEARNING > CONTROL LANGUAGE 

(12 to 36 month observations) 



MANUALS 



General Introduction and Procedure 

The Checklists of Teacher-Child Interaction are designed to give 
us more detailed information than we obtain in CORE, about how teacher 
and child interact. We have chosen three areas of behavior for a more 
"in depth" study: behavior during learning, behavior in control situations 
and language. 

The observer completes the Checklists on the saae day in which CORE 
data is collected. The Checklists are used when the child is 12, 18, 27, 
and 36 tenths of age. They are based upon observations of the teacher(s) 
interacting with the sample child in the child's setting-center, day care 
home or home. 

The time schedule to be followed in collecting observational data for 
the Checklists is as follows: 

1. Checklist observation periods start fifteen minutes after the 
beginning of the designated CORE period, i.e., 10:15, 10:45, 
11:15, etc., and last for fift<=en minutes. I.e., 10:15 - 10:30, 
10:45 - 11:00, etc. ^ 

2. The observer is to look for a maximum of ten minutes within 
this period. A five minute recording period follows the ten 
minutes of observation. If a learning, control or language 
Interaction occurs after ten minutes, the observer does not 
record it. 

3. As soon as a learning, control or language interaction occurs, the 
observer begins her assessment. The interaction is to be followed 
through to its termination, provided it takes no longer than the 
alloted 10 minutes ^'watching" period. If this time has expired 
before the interaction is concluded, the observer records as much 
as she has seen. 

4. The Language Checklist can be based upon teacher and child language 
during a learning interaction or a control interaction or interaction 
in neither of these contexts. If it is based upon language during 
learning or control, the checklist is to be completed, after the 
observer has filled out the Learning Checklist or Control Checklist. 

5. During a given observational period, one learning, one control, and 
one language can be recorded, as long as they have occured before 
the ten minute ''watching^' period has passed. Therefore, *if learning, 
control and language occur within the 10 minute period, record all 
three. However, do not record more than one of each type during a 
separate observational period. For example, io not record two 
controls during an observational period; or if language is used 
during both learning and control, only record one instance of 
language. In all cases, record the first and do not record the 
second instance. 
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CONTROL, LANGUAGE (12 to 36 month observation) - page 2 



6. Ea.ch Control Checklist must be based upon observations from 
different observational periods. Each Learning Checklist 
muse.be based upon observations from different observational 
periods. Each language must be based upon observations from 
different observational periods. 

7. The choice of which interaction assessment to make is determined 
by what occurs first during the observation period. However, 

as soon as two Control Checklists or two Learning Checklists or 
two Language Checklists have been completed, the rest of the 
observational periods should be used to look for two instances 
of the others. 

8. The observer tries to obtain two Control Checklists, two 
Learning Checklists and two Language Checklists over the 
course of the day. In some settings, however, two instances 
of control or two instances of learning or two instances of 
language may not occur during the assigned observation 
periods. The observer then obtains what she can. 

9. If the observer has to go back to the setting on another day 
to collect the required number of CORES for the sample child, 
she can then try to obtain any Checklists which have not been 
completed • 
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CHECKLIST OF TEACHER-CHIU) INTERACTION: LEARNING 
(12 to 36 month observations) 



MANUAL 



\ 



Introduction 

1. The kinds of Interactions to be recorded 

The checklist of Teacher-Child Interaction: LeaW f 
occurs between teacher and child i^ l--^i"«//i^?f,^°Xpl^^ 

AoMve interaction means that something overt ^aPP^"\^Vj^" 
ehilf airtrch"!\bove and b^d one pe„^ 

Either the child or teacher communicates ,. ^etlvl ties . defined . 

with the other, and ^f^f^^ P^/^f.^/^/^^^^^^^ Any 
in the K or L column of CORE (Didactic "° K or L column 

communication or activity which L soon « the 

of CORE is not to be recorded. The ^^^^^J^^^^^Xch the "invitation" 
"invitation" is tendered. Record interactions In ^^^^^i^^.. is not 

is accepted. Do not record interactions in "^ch the invitat 
accepte'd. For example ^h^ -ac.e. as^^^^^ ^ild -^P^^y^^^^,,* ,,3 
child does not respond. , ^^^"^J^f J^^^^^^^ange of information. Record 

or discipline the child. 

If a control issue, arises during ^ learning in-^^^^^^ 

doubt sL should code under learning rather than control. 
Examples of Interaction s to be coded 

a. Teacher corrects child's language 

b. Child asks teacher a question and teacher imparts information. 

c. Child shows teacher how he .ippered up his jacket and teacher 
praises him. 

d. Teacher shows child how to play a game or use a material. 

e. Teacher and child play ball together, I.e.. they participate 
in play on a peer level. 

Teacher ,uestl<ms child to gain evidence of child's ^derstandlng, 
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Exclusions: 

a. Interactions which involve control issues only. 

\elAef{^o^ llH thit she Is going Into the next room. etc. 



interactions Which involve ^eetlngs^ 
further. The teacher is not^ teacnxng 
goodbye, etc. 

a. interactions around routine care «H«e -acher Is not e-ouraglns 
child to help himself; teacher is totally doing 



putting on his jacket. 

rhii^ h«s a falling out with another child and comes to teacher 
e. Child has a """^ visaes child but does or says 

for comfort. Teacher hugs or fcisses cnxxa uu 

nothing further. 
2 The end of «-ht. interaction 

record it. 
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June 22, 1973 



A. Who 

This pertains to whether the teacher Is giving the child 
individual attention or giving the child attention as a member of a 
group. 



1. 1-1 

The child Is In a one-to-one Interaction with the teacher. . 

Examples ; ^ 

a. Child and teacher alone. There are no other children 
with them as they Interact. 

b. Child and teacher in a group. Other children are present, 
but the teacher is directing her attention to our child, 
or our child requests and receives attention from the 
teacher. For example, the children are seated at a table 
stringing beads; the teacher is showing our child how to 
do it. 



Exclusion ; 

a. Do not code A-1 if the child is relating to the teacher 
as a member of a group, but has not received individual 
attention from her. 



2. Teacher/more than one 

The child is relating to the teacher as a group member; he is not 
receiving individual attention from her. 

Examples ; 

a. Our child and other children are listening to the teacher 
tell a story. 

b. The teacher, our child and other children play a circle 
game . 



Exclusion : 



Our child is sitting with other children and the teacher's 
attention is focused on one of those children. 



3. Mixed 



During the course of the Interaction, part of the time the 
child receives individual attention from the teacher, while the rest 
of the time he interacts with the teacher as a member of a group. 
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B. Which teacher (s) 

This pertains to which teacher (s) the child la Interacting 

with. 

If the child Is Interacting with two teachers during the 
activity, check T. 1 and T. 2. If the child Is Interacting with three 
teachers, check all three boxes. 

Space has been provided for the recording of as many as three 
teachers. If more than three teachers are Involved, focus upon the three 
who are Interacting most with the child. 

C. Length of Interaction 

This pertains to the amount of time the teacher and child 
interacted. Check the appropriate box. Scan your stopwatch to determine 
the amount of time. 

D. Who chooses activity 

This pertains to who chooses the activity . It does not Pertain 
to who Initiates the interaction, since the sane person may not do both. 

1. Child 

The child chooses the acti-rlty and the teacher relates to that 
activity during most of the interaction. When she begins to relate to 
the child, she does not change the activity category (see below for 
activity categories), or the child spontaneously joins an activity in 
which the teacher is already engaged. He is not asked to join in. 



Examples ; 
a. 



The child is rolling a ball. The teacher joins him and 
they play a game of rolling the ball. 



b. The child approaches the teacher. The teacher suggests that 
the child find a toy with which they can play. The child 
finds a toy and they play with it together. 

c. The teacher is putting blocks on the shelf. The child 
spontaneously helps her. 

Exclusion ; V„ 

a The child is stacking blocks. The teacher approaches 

the child and asks him to Imitate her as she counts them. 

2. Teacher 

The teacher initiates the activity or changes the child's 
activity so it falls into a different activity category. 
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. is playing house ^^^^^ 



^ Our child 

ion: the sliding"^"^^^* ^.^^ild chose 

children are clin^bing up ^he sample 

rddfs - 3oin the., intb 

the activity. 

activity ^^^^^ 

-»«ffL giving the chiW ""'^"tMchei ate 

teacher Is 8 , is based upon ."„h the 
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*r'ln the topf "f .^=„?cher Is attempting 
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pUylng «i'^^,^%wld. '»°"!r;;enlng the door at th ^^^^^^^^ beha 
frhrs-ih ^e toPf h;^^^^^^^^^ .tempting 

it UP and emptying , 
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In such an instance, the observer would check under concept formation/ 
classification/abstract information , rather than exploration « 

The observer only checks the dominant activity, the teacher 
emphasizes, that is, the activity upon whi^h she is most focused. For 
example J the child is in the rocking-boat , rocking with minimal help 
from the teacher; at the same time, they are singing, "Row, Row, Row 
Your Boat." The observer would check expressive , rather than gross motor . 

In short, the activities section is not to be multiply coded, 
furthermore, if the teacher or child introduces a 3econd activity after 
finishing with, or losing interest in the first, we will not record 
anything about the second activity. For example, the teacher and child 
are looking at a book; the child gets up, pulls her by the hand and leads 
her to the hobby horse; the teacher puts the child on the hobby horse. 
The observer would Ay check language teaching , and fill out the other 
sections of the checklist according to what occurred during language 
teaching • 



UC 



lo Self-help 

The activity centers around teaching or encouraging the child 
to act independently in the areas of .feeding, toileting, cleaning, dressing 
and care of play materials. 

Examples ; 

a. It^s snack time. The teacher shows the child how to pour 
his own juice. 

b. The teacher encourages the child to use the potty. 

c. The child is working 6n a button (or zipper or lacing) 
frame or dressing the Dapper Dan/Dressy Bessy clothing 
doll; the teacher assists him. 

d. The activity is putting the toys back on the shelves before 
going out to play. The child puts some blocks on the shelf 
and the teacher responds positively. 

Exclusions : 

a. The child is investigating the contents of a drawer. 
He is pulling things out and putting them back in. 
Record Ruch activities under exploration tn contrast 
to d. above. 

b. The teacher is doing something for the child. She dpesn't 
show him he £0 do it or encourage him to do it. Do not 
code such .teraction on this checklist. 

2. Exploration 

The activity centers around the manipulation of material or 
materials. The material may be manipulative or auditory manipulative. 
* ft may be a fluid or flexible material such as wateir or clay. 

^ . . COiSl 
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CHECKLIST OF TEACHER 
E. Activity 

which she first engaged. 
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The child may be s^rnply holding, banging, feeling, shaking, 
moving, etc, an object or he may be manipulating one object in re) tion 
to another. 

The child is finding out about objects and discovering what 
he can do with them, or the child is having a sensory experience. 

The child is not manipulating material as a means to an end. 
He is not in the process of making a product, nor is he ordering or 
grouping the materials. 



Examples : 



a. The. child is engaged in a push-pull activity. The object 
he is manipulating is small. He is primarily using his 
hands. The teacher pushes it back and forth to him. 

b. The child is turning the pages of a book. He is not 
focusing on the pictures in the book. He is focused 
on turning pages, turning the book around, feeling the 
paper, etc. The teacher talks to him about what he is 
doing. 

c. The child is learning how to string beads. The teacher 
suggests strategies for approaching the problem, e.g., 
pull the string all the way through the hole, etc. 

d. The child is banging on an xylophone. The teacher is 
helping him learn how to hold the stick and to coordinate 
his movements. She does not focus upon his making music. 

e. The child is playing with the rack^a-stack. He makes no 
effort to order the rings. He is learning how to put 
rings on sticks, and this is What the teacher focuses 
upon . 

f . The child is playing with sets of material such as the 
nesting cups/nesting barrels. He makes no effort to 
order them, e.g., he lines the cups up in a random 
manner or just opens and closes the barrels; nor does 
the teacher encourage him to order them. 

g. The teacher and child play hide-and-seek with objects. 

h. The child and teacher engage in mirror play. 

1. The child is trying to shake a mobile. The teacher 
encourages him. 

j. The teacher readjusts a hand puppet, so it fits on the 
child's hand. She explains to him how he miist hold it. 
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Exclusions ; 

a. The child Is stacking blocks. The teacher assists him. 
Although his primary concern may be to get one block 
on top of another, rather than sake a product, the 
teacher's emphasis is upon the product, e.g., "Let's 
build a house; we can make a house with the blocks", etc. 
Check the activity as creative/constructive . 

b. The child is using a crayon. Although he may still be 
in the stage where he is just learning to use a crayon, 
the teacher emphasizes how he is making a picture. 
Check the activity as creative/constructive . 

c. The teacher demonstrates how hand-puppets are used. 
She acts out a little "play" with the puppet. Check 
the activity as role/dramatic play . 

3. Gross motor 

The child is engaged in large muscle activity which involves 
the movement of his total body in space. The gross motor activity is 
the primary activity; it is not a means to an end. It plays a dominant, 
and not a secondary role, and it is what the teacher is stressing. The 
teacher encourages or facilitates the activity. 

Examples : 

a. The teacher encourages the child to walk by putting out 
her hands. 

b. The child reaches out to the teacher, as he goes up the 
slide steps. The teacher holds his hand. 

c. The children have a race. 

d. The child is pushing and pulling an object as he walks. 
The teacher encourages him. i 

e. The teacher is pushing the child on the swing. 
Exclusions : 

a. The teacher encourages the child to approach her and 
play a game. The child crawls to her and they play. 

b. Xhe child and the teacher are dancing. Record such 
activities under expressive play. 

c. The teacher and children are imitating different movements 
made by animals. Record such activities under role/ dramatic 
play. 
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4. Creative/construction 

The activity centers around the child making a product or 
the teacher Is emphasizing how the child Is making a product. It Is 
exemplified by the following activities: 

Examples : 

a. The child paints a picture, makes a drawing, or scribbles 
on a page and the teacher calls it a drawing. 

b. The child makes a collage. 

c. The child pastes pictures in his "own book." 

d. The child makes an object out of clay. 

e. The child builds a house, garage, landing place, etc., 
out of blocks, or the teacher talks about how they are 
making some product. 

f . The child constructs an object with tinker toy pieces, 
translucent plastic shapes, pipe cleaners, pieces of 
wood, beads, etc. 

' Exclusions : 

a. The child stacks blocks, scribbles, etc., and the 
i teacher participates. The teacher does not emphasize 

that they are making a product. She is focused on 
assisrj.ng him in gaining the skill. 

5. Expressive 

The activity centers around the child expressing himself through 
dance and music. There is no product involved. 

Examples : 

a. The teacher and children are dancing. 

b. The child is playing a musical instrument isomewhat in 

time to the music. He is able to manipulate the Instrument. 
He is not learning how to hold it, nor is the teacher 
showing him how to hold it. He is expressing himself 
as he plays. 

c. The children are listening to music. They are expressing 
the way the music makes them feel by drawing on paper. 
The teacher is focused upon having the children respond 
to the music through use of another media. 

d. The children are singing a song which they already know. 
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Exclusions : 

a. The children are learning to sing a song or listening 

to a song. Record such activities under language teaching , 

b. The children are imitating the movement made by different 
animals. Record such activities under role/dramatic play* 

6. Social-affective play 

The teacher and child arS^ focused on each other. The teacher 
is not trying to teach the child a skill • Materials are not involved or 
if they are, they play a minor part. The emphasis is on pleasure and fun. 

Examples. : 

a. The teacher and child are making "funny faces" at each 
other. 

b. The teacher and child are mimicking each other for the 
fun of it. 

€• The teacher and child are playfully teasing each other. 

d* The teacher and child are hugging and kissing. 

e. The teacher and child are playing a game of peek-a-boo or 
some other social game they have devised., 

?• Role/dramatic play 

The activity centers around the expression of imagination and 
fantasy. The teacher encourages, or responds when the child pretends 
to be something or someone else, or pretends that objects are something 
else. The child dramatizes his behavior; he creates a "play" in which 
he has one of the parts. 

The role/dramatic play can be short and fleeting: the child 
does one or two actions or says one or two phrases to which the teacher 
responds, or it can be elaborated or extended: the child may act out a 
long sequence. 

The activity can be done with or without materials. 
Examples : 

a. The child rocks the doll. The teacher says, "That baby is 
sleepy." 

b» The teacher puts a "cape" on the child and tells the child, 
he is "Superman •" 
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c. The child puts a cup to the stuffed animal's mouth and 
pretends to feed it. The teacher participates, 

d. The child rocks on the rocking-horse and says, "Giddy-up," 
The teacher says, "O.K., cowboy/' 

c. The child pours some beads in a box, mixes them up, and 
says he is making cookies. The teacher asks if she can 
taste one. 

f. The child pushes the car along the floor and says, "Beep, 
beep, zoom," and the teacher s^ys, "Watch out for the 
other cars." 



Exclusiox> : 

a. The teacher responds to the child's expressions of 

imagination and fantasy with factual statements. She 
does not participate in or encourage the child's make- 
believe behavior. For example, the child pretends he 
is a horse and the teacher tells the child about horses. 



8. Language teaching 

The Interaction centers around developing the child's language. 
Objects or pictures are named, the teacher corrects the child's language; 
the child listens to a story/song/nursery rhyme, or learns a song/nursery 
rhyme; the teacher and the child converse and the conversation is the 
primary activity with an emphasis on the purely social, pleasurable 
aspects of two people talking to one another; the conversation or 
discourse is more than a sentence or two. The conversation may be one- 
sided. 



Examples : 

a. The teacher prompts a non-verbal response, e.g., she and 
the child are looking through a book. She asks the child 
to point to the ball, house, train, etc. 

b. The teacher provides labels or models how something is 
said, e.g., she points to the child's shoes and says, 
"Shoes;" she says the line of a nursery rhyme and has 
the child repeat it. 

c. The teacher corrects the child's language (pronunciation, 
gr^ar, incorrect label), or reinforces what the child 
says, e.g., the child says, "cup," and she says, "Yes, 
that's a cup." She corrects his non-verbal identification 
response, e.g., he points to the cat, when she asked him 
to show her the dog, and she corrects him. 
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d. The teacher tells the child a story or reads a story 

to him. (Even If the story gives abstract Information/ 
explains concepts, etc., record the activity under 
language teaching) . 



e. 



The teacher talks to the child about hls'upcomlng 
birthday party, a visit that has just been taken to 
the zoo, etc. 



Exclusions : 



a. 



The teacher and the child are singing a counting or 
alphabet song. Record under school-oriented activity. 



b. The teacher Is using a book to teach the child the 
alphabet or numbers. Record under school-oriented 
activity. 

c. The teacher Is not focused upon naming objects or 
actions. She mentions the names of objects or actions 
In passing. Her "naming" Is secondary to another activity. 
She uses language but she Is not teaching It. 

9. Concept teachlng/classlf Icatlon/abstract Information 

The activity centers around the learning of concepts. The teachei 
or the material being used, emphasizes some dimensions or qualities of 
objects, such as, size, shape, texture, weight, hardness-softness, color, 
etc. The teacher clearly indicates by what she says and/or does that 
she is teaching one of these dimensions as a concept. In other words, she 
must provide more than a single instance of the concept, e.g., this is 
a red book. She must suggest to the child through words and/or objects 
that the dimension or quality is generalizable , e.g., the book is red, 
my sweater is red, many things are the color red, etc., and/or is different; 
from other dimensions or qualities. Or, the child tries to use the 
material as it was designed to be used, e.g., puzzles, formboxes, etc. 

The activity centers around classifying things in the world. 
The child is learning how to group things into categories. 

■ The teacher gives the child abstract Information which has no 
immediate practical Interest to the child. This may be spontaneously 
offered by the teacher or in response to a question from the child. 



Examples ; 
a. 



The child is putting the form blocks in the different 
shape holes. The teacher assists him. 



b. The child is attempting to order the nesting cups/barrels, 
rings on the tack-a-stack, pegs on the graduates peg 
board, etc., and the teacher encourages him to order them. 
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c. The child is doing a puzzle. 

d. The child is engaged in matching pictures in the Lotto 
game, colors in the Balloon game, etc. 

e. The teacher and child are playing catch with two different 
size balls. The teacher emphasizes that one ball is big 
and the other ball is little. She talks about how some 
objects are big and some are little. 

f • The child is sortir* /grouping objects according to kind, 
e.g., the teacher and the child select out all the animals 
from an array of objects. 

g. The child is sorting/grouping objects along a dimension, 
e.g., "Let's find all the round blocks; the blocks that 
look like this." 

h. The child is sorting /grouping objects according to usage, 
e.g., the child selects out all the things we use when we 
eat from an array of objects. 

i. The teacher tells the children after they have put on their 
coats, that we always wear our coats on cold days, so we 
stay warm. 

Exclusions : 

a. The child is given abstract information or concept 
information in a story the teacher is reading or lling. 
Record such activities under language teaching . 

b. The teacher provides a single instance of a concept* She 
points to and names the circle block. Record such an 
interaction under language teaching . 

10, School-oriented 

The activity centers around learning the alphabet or numbers. 
The teacher emphasizes counting or letters. 

Examples ; 

a. The teacher has the child copy letters. 

b. The teacher asks the child to count objects. 

c. The teacher reads from an alphabet or counting book. 

d. The teacher teaches the Alphabet or Counting song. 
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11. fiaelal rules, teacher 
The teacher is imparting ^^.f^f^.^^^^^l ^eachef diesn't give 

cStl^and the teacher imparts a rule. 



Eacamples : 



. ^n,oarts a rule about routines, e.g.. "We always 
«. The teacher imparts a ruxe a 
wash our hands before we eat. 

1 »T,«nr relating to others, e.g.* 
1,. The teacher i-P-^^^,/„^:i%?ercome in the roo-." 
"Say hello to people when tney cu 



Exclusion' 



-1 Qrtcial manners, e.g.. she 

such instances under Language. 

F. Tpacher te chniques - ^ 

^^Svuy which tL child IS engaged. 

each activity, the =odea^every technique 

.eacher uses; -^"Pl'XSfL'te^sSiS^o JS- "^'''"'^ 
if the teacher uses a specific tecnn q 

only codes it once. 
1, Orients 

Xhe teacher «Us the chUd '^^^ ^f^^l^^^^^ ^^Tl" xSe 

-hef r^rrtrcsr^s^s^-zr/scL .i.r o. 

by talking about it. 



Bcamples ; 



The activity is ^"""f^f.^^rrs to T^'li"'-"" °' 
.plains to the child that he Is t° ^13^ 

?rpl°c"«t%^T/;/t« rhas ruL'ed the pasta. 

u 4 „ a "race". The teacher tells them 
r "rTheTaysr'-ady.Tet. so." they are to r.. to he. 
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Exclusions : 

a. The teacher gives the child information while he is 
engaged in the activity. 

b. The teacher demonstrates how to do the activity, but 
doesn't talk about what she Is doing. 

2. Demonstrates^ 

The teacher shows the ch±% how to do some part, or all of an 
activity by doing it heiself ; this includes both verbal and non-verbal 
activities; the teacher provides the child with a model of how something 
is done or said, and then encourages the child to imitate her. 



Examples ; 
a. 



The teacher demonstrates how to open and close a box. 



b. The teacher teaches the child a nursery rhyme by having 
him repeat what she says. 

c. The child is trying to take the top off a can of beads. 
He hands it to the teacher and says, "Do". The teacher 
says, "You want me to take the top off," and provides 
the child with a model of how something is said. 

d. The' teacher corrects the child's pronunciation of a word 
("banana, not manana") , or corrects his grammar (e.g., the 
child says, "It's mines" and the teacher corrects him, 
"It's mine.") 



Exclusions ; 



The teacher does something, but does not encourage the 
child to imitate her. She is doing it for the child. 

The teacher tells the child the names of objects or corrects 
him if he uses an Incorrect name. Such instances ^re 
coded as gives information . ! 



3. Informs 



The- teacher gives information to the child while the activity 
is going on. She might tell the child the names of the objects he is 
usine She might correct the child if he makes an Incorrect statement 
or do;s something incorrectly. She might give the child the reasons for 
doing the activity. She might impart abstract information which relates 
to the activity but has no iiranediate or practical use. She might answer 
the child's questions. 
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Examples ; 

a. The teacher says, "This is a crayon," 

b. The teacher corrects the child. The child says, "See the 
cat;" the teacher says, "No, it's a dog," The child tries 
to stack a little nesting cup on top of a bigger one. 

The teacher says, "Tliat cup is too little," 

c. The teacher is showing the child how to put on his shoes. 
She says, "When we go outside, we wear our shoes." 

d. The child points to an umbrella and says, "What's that?" 
and the teacher tells him. 

4. Suggests strategy 

The teacher gives the child practical information or makes 
practical suggestions so the child can accomplish an activity. She 
suggests strategies to the Child which potentially may enable him to 
overcome the particular difficulty he is having. She indicates ways of 
approaching the difficulty which the child can apply later to similar 
activities or the same activity. 

Examples : 

a. The child is trying to "write" on a piece of paper. 
Each time he makes a mark, the paper moves. The teacher 
suggests that he hold the paper down when he is writing. 

b. The child is holding a puzzle piece upside down and trying 
to push it into its hole. The teacher says, "Turn it 
around. If a piece doesn't fit, turn it around and 
maybe it will fit then." 

c. The child must climb up a low rise in order to reach a 
slide. The place where the child is climbing is too high 
for the child. The teacher suggests to the child that 

he come around to another place where the rise is even 
lower. 

5. Assists/participates 

The teacher does part of the activity for the child, or physically 
assists the child, or actively participates in the activity. 

Examples 

a. The teacher hooks the zippier on the child's jacket 
and the child zips it up, 

b. The child is climbing up a low rise. The teacher gives 
him her hand as he takes the last few steps. 
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c. 



d. 



f . 



.He Child U tryln, -^^e- Ho. « tu„ the - 
Se Sl^rr iher-r^e dLl together. 

The teacher and child push a ball to each other, 
participating in the activity on an equal basis. 

The teacher and ch^ld are nuking something together, 
e.g.., 1 house out of blocks. 



6, KvtPnds activity 

The teacher modifies and/or -ic^^^f/ ^^^^^^ 

activity becomes slightly ^"^^-"f^^^S^gt"*?;:' teacher encourages the 
easier, more difficult or more interesting, 
child to vary or extend the activity. 



Examples : 
a. 



The child and teacher are Vl^^^ ^ ^l °^ ^fun;birto 

child, however, ^^.^^"^"tr'^kfles the game so that 
catch the ball. The teacher modifies ttie g 
it becomes a game of kick the ball. 

- z \T:r s^e ^ 

drum makes a noise too. 

The teacher and the children are looUng - ""rtrr^s- 
JHrtf fp'turranl fs£"Mdfe; I Hnd the thing 
'l^the rco» tLt locks Just llV:e the picture. 

, evidenc e -hUd's understandloa 

.He teacher ^^^f " .TeSrts r^chfirtrsrSr-h^^ 

or non-verbal responses. The teacner req 
he does an activity. 



Examples ; 
a. 

b. 
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Exclusions t 
a. 



The teacher demonstrates how to do an activity; she I ^ 

then watches the child. She doesn't ask the child f ■ 

to show her how he does it. Since we cannot be sure I 
•bout her reasons for watching, we would not code her 
as seeking evidence of the child's understanding. 

8, Extended observation 

The teacher vatches what the child is doing for an extended 
oerlod of time, i.e., more than 30 seconds. Her eyes are focus6d upon 
Mm and she is simpi; looking. She is not talking to him or actively L, 
participating in his activity. However, do not code unless her observation [' 
is paired with some active intervention (see Introduction) . 



Example ; 



The teacher shows the child how to pull the string on 
the musical mobile. She then watches the child as 
he attempts to do it. She does not intervene while 
he makes these attempts. After a minute or so, she 
praises him for his efforts. 



Exclusion! 



» The child is stacking blocks. The teacher sits next to 
* him and watches. She says nothing to him. he says nothing 
to her. Such interactions are not to be coded on this 
checklist (see Introduction) . 

9. Instructs/directs 

The teacher tells the child what to do. She makes a statement 
about the course of action, she wishes him to take Thi. f J^^f^^/^^^!" 
overall directive or general instruction. It can be issued in a matter 
ol-fact or neutral way. or in an authoritarian way. It does not provide 
the child with any factual or abstract information. 

Examples : 

a. The teacher places a number of toys in front of the child 
and says, "Here are some toys for you to play with. 

b. The teacher says to the children, "Put away the toys." 



c 



t ■ 

The teacher places the rack-a-stack in front of the child 
and says, "Take the rings off and then put. them back on. 



G. Teacher's motivational techniques 

This pertains to the kinds of techniques used by the teacher to 
motivate the child to engage in an activity. It also pertains to the ways 
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in which she reinforces or modifies what the child is doing. 

For each activity, the observer codes every technique the 
teacher uses; multiple-coding is permitted . However, during an activity, 
even if a teacher uses a specific technique more than once, the observi^r 
only codes it once. \ 

1. Encourages/reassures j 

The teacher invites the child to engage in an activity. The 
invitation is stated as a question, and implies that the child has a choice. 

The teacher encourages the child to engage in the activity by 
attempting to interest him in it. She points out the intrinsic value of 
the activity or the attractiveness of the material. She doesn't direct 
him or act in an authoritarian manner, e.g., "Do it because I say so." 

The teacher reassures the child • She attempts to allay his fears 
or give him confidence. 

During the course of the interaction, the teacher encourages 
the child, by making supportive statements, e.g., '*You can do it," or 
giving physical affection, e.g., pats, hugs. 

Examples : 

a. The teacher says to the child, "Would you like to draw a 
picture?" 

b. The teacher reminds the child of how much he enjoyed the 
activity the last time he did it. 

C. The teacher talks about the attractiveness of the material, 
e.g., "Look at the pretty toy. Look at all you can do 
with it." 

d. The child is afraid to climb the steps. The teacher says, 
"I'm right here. I won't let you fall, etc." 

e. The teacher pats the child when he gets the bead on the 
string. 

Exclusions : 

a. The teacher approaches the child carrying a box of blocks. 
She says to the child, "We're going to play with the 
blocks now ^' she says nothing further. 

2c Praises 

The teacher expresses approval; she praises the child for what 
he has done or for some personal quality. The praise can be general or speci 
The praise is verbal in nature. 
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Examples ! ' 

a. The. child bangs on a box; the teaeher says, "Good." 

b. The child shows the teacher a picture he has painted. 
The teacher says, "l^at a pretty picture," 

c. The child has just put on his jacket. The teacher 
says, "That's a good boy." 

3 . N. terial reward 

During the learning interaction, the teacher promises the child 
a material reward if he behaves in a certain way, or gives the child such 
a re\fard when he behaves in a certain way. 

Examples : 

a. The teacher promises the child a balloon, if he finishes 
doing the puzzle. 

b. The teacher gives the child ^ cookie when he zippets up 
his jacket. (Note: It nust ^be clear from what she says 
that she is giving it as a reward, not that she jiist 
happened to give him a cookie). 

Exclusion: 

r 

a. The teacher hugs or kisses the child. Record such behavior 
under encourages/reassures . 

4. Gives informational feedback 

The teacher constructively criticizes the child./ She points 
out that he has made an error, by suggesting he try to do something in 
another way. She corrects him in a warm or raatter-of-fact tone of voice. 
She corrects wVtat he is doing > She doesn't attack him personally. She 
does not dwell upon the fact that he has made a mistake* 

The child makes a statement or tries to do something and the 
teacher affirms that the statement is correct or that the child ic on 
the right track. 

Examples ; - 

a. The child picks up a crayon and says, "Pencil." The teacher 
says, "No, it's called a crayon. We can write with it, 
like we write with a pencil.*^ 

b. The child is trying to pull apart the two halves of a 
nesting barrel. The teacher says, "Don't pull. You have 
to turn it." She demonstrates what she has said. 
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c. The child is trying to put a big peg into a little peg 
hole. The teacher says, "That's too big; find a little 
peg. 

d. The child is trying to manipulate the push button on the 
Surprise Box. First he pulls it, then, he pushes it. 
The teacher says, "That's right, you push it," 

e. The child looks at a ball and says, "Ball?" The teacher 
says, "Yes, it's a ball," 

5, Focuses attention 

The teacher focuses the child's attention on some aspect of 
the activity or redirects his attention back to the activity. The way 
this is done can be verbal or non-verbal, or both. 

Examples : 

a. The child is distracted. The teacher calls his name and 
taps her fingers against the toy, 

b. The child is doing a puzzle. The teacher moves the puzzle 
pieces closer to the child, 

6, Criticizes /shames 

The teacher puts the child down. She criticizes him personally 
or dwells upon the fact that he has made a mistake. She tries to make 
him ashamed of his behavior. 

Examples : 

a. The child makes a mistake. The teacher tells him that 
he's stupid, 

b. The child is afraid to do something. The teacher tells 
him not to be a baby; big boys don't act that way, etc, 

c. The teacher emphasizes that the child is wrong. She states 
more than once that the child has made a mistake, 

7, Forces/coerces 

The teacher forces or coerces the child to do something during 
the interaction. 

Example ; 

a. The child doesn't want to go on the slide. The teacher 
picks up the child and puts him on the slide or drags 
the child to the slide. 
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Globals / 

In the globals, the observer makes an overall rating of sele^dted 
teacher and child behaviors or qualities. This rating is based upon the 
general pattern of behavior exhibited during the interaction. The 
teacher's involvement in teaching, her warmth to the child, and het 
overall responsiveness to his needs are judged. In addition, the observer 
rates the child's interest and involvement and the child's affect during 
the interchange. 

For those interactions in which more than one teacher is 
involved, the observer should rate the teacher who plays tl>e predominant 
role. In other words, no provision is made for rating the teachers 
separately. In making a rating, rate the behavior of the teacher who 
spends the most time interacting with the child. 

Each global consists of a five-point scale. The manual defines 
the extremes U) and O), and the midpoint (3). Behavior which does not 
clearly match these definitions is rates at one of the intermediary 
points /(2) or (4)/. For example, a teacher who is somewhat warm to^^_^ 
the child would be rated (2) . ^^^^--^ '^^ 

H. Child's interest/involvement 

This pertains to the degree of the child's interest and 
involvement in the activity . 

The rating is based upon the intensity of inter est /involvement, 
not the amount of time the child spends in the activity. In other words, 
the rating should be independent of time. A child for example, can be 
highly involved even if an activity only lasts a short time; while he 
is involved, his attention is concentrated. 

1. High 

The child is very involved; he is absorbed in the activity; 
he is engaged/busy with it. Only intense changes in the environment 
deflect his attention. He may occasionally glance around, but his major 
focus is on what he and/or the teacher are doing. 

Examples : 

a. The child and the teacher are playing peek-a-boo. Another 
adult enters the room. The child glances at the adult, 
but doesn't pause, or just pauses momentarily in his 
activity. 

b. The child and the teacher are putting pegs in a pegboard. 
There is a loud crash. Another child has knocked dovm a 
box of blocks. The child stops what he Is doing and 
watches what happens. After he has looked, he immediately 
returns to putting pegs in the board. 
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c. The child is struggling to zip up his Jacket, The 
teacher intervenes, and helps him. The child concentrates 
on what the teacher is doing. 

d. The teacher is encouraging the child to crawl through 
the cloth tunnel. The child exhibits some fear of the 
tunnel. The teacher reassures him and the child crawls 
through. Although the child exhibits some fear, he is 
still very involved in the activity. 

3. Moderate 

The child is moderately or intermittently interested in the 
activity. He exhibits some interest, or shows bursts of high interest. 
He is distracted by environmental changes of Moderate intensity. Although 
generally attentive, he may look away for brief periods, even without 
distractions; he may temporarily cease to engage in the activity or 
slow down his activity speed. 



Examples : 



a. The child and the teacher are stacking blocks. Another 
child runs by. Our child stops what he is doing, turns 
around and looks at the other child. There is a break 
in his activity. He then returns to stacking. 

b. The child and the teacher are doing a puzzle. He places 
some pieces readily and his interest is high. There are 
some pieces, however, which he is unable to place. His 
activity decreases and he begins to lose interest. 

c. The child and 'the teacher have just finished "writing" on 
paper. The child was very involved. The teacher suggests 
they "write" some more. The child complies, but he does 
so with little enthusiasm, decreased activity, etc. 



5. Low 

The child is minimally involved in the activity; he is fleetingly 
attentive; he shows the barest interest. Whatever he does is done with 
no enthusiasm; his attempts are half-hearted. He is distracted by even 
minor changes in the environment. ^'Jhen these occur, he ceases to engage 
in the activity. 



Examples ; 

a. The teacher is showing the children some pictures. 
Our child occasionally glances at the picture, the 
rest of the time he is pulling at the buttons on 
his shirt, wriggling around, etc. 

b. The child puts one or two beads on a string and then 
stops. Only after repeated requests from the teacher 
does he put on one or two more. 
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c. The child has a form box block In his hand. He 
attetnpts to push it into a hole in the box, while 
simultaneously looking at the children across the 
room. In short, the child is not looking at what he 
Is doing. He behaves in this manner, throughout the 
activity. 

I. Child's affect 

This pertains to the overall emofional tone of the child <?uring 
the interaction. The rating is based upon the child's overt responses, 
e.g., facial expression, gestures, bodily relaxation/tension, verbal 
statements, tone of voice, etc. It concerns his affect, not his 
involvement/interest in the activity, although we recognize there may be 
some overlap. 

1. Happy 

The child is generally happy. He exhibits frequent signs of 
happiness or brief but intense signs of happiness. 

Examples : 

a. The child smiles frequently, or laughs with pleasure. 

b. The child gurgles and thrashes his arms/legs with 
enthusiasm. 

c. Tue child states his pleasure in what he is doing, i.e., 
"I like to climb." 

3. Neutral/comfortable 

The child does not appear generally happy or unhappy. He may 

briefly smile or scowl but his overall affect is neutral. However, he 

appears to be comfortable* His body is relaxed and there is no strain 
in his voice. 

5. Unhappy 

The child is generally unhappy. He exhibits frequent signs 
of unhappiness, or brief but intense signs of unhappiness. 

Examples : 

a. The child requently scowls or looks very sad, 

b. The child bursts Into tears. 

c. The child keeps pulling away from the teacher with an 
angry expression on his face. 
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d. The child tells the teacher he doesn't like what they 
are doing, 

» 

B* The child is visibly frustrated, 

J. Teacher's interest /involvement 

This pertains to the level of teacher's involvement in teaching 
the child; it is the degree to which she focuses upon the child and the 
activity, her intensity or concentration on what she is doing. 

This rating is unrelated to the amount of time the activity 
lasts. A teacher can be highly involved in teaching, even when an 
activity lasts a short time. 

A second point is that we are concerned with her involvement 
and not with whether the involvement leads to positive or negative responses 
from the child. A teacher can be highly involved and a child can be 
unresponsive or openly resistant. On the other hand, a teacher can be 
minimally involved and a child can be involved/enthusiastic, etc. 

Furthermore, we are not concerned here^ with whether her manner 
of relating to the child is positive or negative. A teacher may be highly 
involved, and be denigrating/shaming the child. A teacher may be minimally 
involved and be occasionally praising the child. 

A third point is that a teacher can be rated as high/moderate, 
or low in involvement even when she relates to our child as a member of 
a group. In such cases, the teacher's focus of attention is the group 
and the activity. 

1. High 

The teacher is highly involved. Her main focus of attention 
is the child and the activity. She may be talking to the child or watching 
him, or a combination of the two. If she is talking to the child, her 
coments may be positive or negative; the child's response may be positive 
or negative. 

The teacher's attention is deflected only by situations which 
require her immediate attention. For example, other children are fighting, 
another child is in a potential danger situation, the telephone rings, 
a neighbor comes to the door, etc. In such cases* the rating will depend 
upon how the teacher handles the interruption, how much time she spends 
beyond the minimum amount necessary to deal with whatever has happened, 
and how involved she was before and after the interruption. 

The tecicher stops interacting with the child when the child 
has completed the activity or when the child no longer requires her assistance 
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Examples; 



a. The child is sliding down the slide. The teacher watches 
him intently and occasionally urges him to do it again. 

b. The teacher is showing the child how to put on his jacket. 
The child puts the jacket on backwards. The teacher makes 
denigrating remarks about the child's inability to master 
the task. 

c. The teacher i5 showing the child how to play the game of 
lotto. She gives the child a long explanation. She is 
enthusiastic. The child is not responding to what she 
says; he continually interrupts by pointing to objects 
in the room and, saying, "What's that?" 

3. Moderate 

The teacher is intermittently involved in teaching the child, or 
her attention is divided between teaching the child and some other activity; 
she is doing something else beside interacting with the child. When she 
does interact, she may watch the child or talk to the child or a combination 
of the two. Her behavior may be positive or negative; he may respond 
positively or negatively. If she is interrupted, she may spend more than 
the minimum amount of time necessary to deal with whatever has happened, 
before she returns to the child. 



a. The teacher shows our child how to screw the nesting 
barrels together. She turns to another child and helps 
that child with a puzzle. She turns back to our child 
and corrects him, etc. 

b. The teacher is showing our child how to bounce a ball. 
Two other children begin to struggle over a toy. The 
teacher leaves our child to settle the dispute. After 
she has done so, she stops and chats with another adult. 
She then returns to our child. 



The teacher is primarily involved in some other activity unrelated 



to the teaching activity. She may occasionally interact or look at the 
child. She may simply provide the child with material and then cease to 
interact with him as he does the activity. She may interact briefly, 
then be interrupted, but after the interruption, she does not return to 
the child. 



Examples ; 



5- 



Low 



Examples : 



a. 



The teacher gives the child a car to play with, then 
begins to sort diapers. She glances occasionally at 
the child. 
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b. The teacher is showing another child how to use the 
hand-puppet. Our child is stringing beads. The 
teacher occasionally praises our child for his efforts, 

K. Teacher's affective response to child 

This pertains to the overall emotional tone of the teacher in 
her interaction with the child. The teacher is rated according to the 
presence or absence of overt responses reflective of affect, such as 
smiling, gestures, tone of voice, etc. The teacher is generally pleasant, 
unplesant or bland toward the child. 

1. Wann/af fectionate 

The teacher is generally warm to the child. She exhibits 
frequent signs of warmth, or brief but intense signs of warmth. She is 
receptive to the child if he exhibits affection to her, and/or is affectionat 
to him • 

Examples : 

a. The teacher smiles frequently at the child; her smiles are 
spontaneous and genuine. 

b* The teacher laughs with pleasure as the child responds. 

She is not laughing at the child, i,e,, making fun of him, 
but laughing with the child. She is enjoying the child, 

c. The teacher expresses physical affection or comforts the 
child; kises, hugs, caresses the child when he is not in 
distress, or comforts him when he is in distress. She 

. kisses, hugs the child back if he kisses, hugs her, 

d. The teacher expresses verbal affection or praises child. 
She tells child she loves him, he is doing well at the 
task, etc. The praise is genuinely meant; it is not 
perfunctory. The teacher is responsive if the child 
expresses verbal affection, 

3. Neutral 

The teacher is generally neutral to the child. Her overall 
emotional tone is neither positive or negative. She is matter of t"act 
with the child, but one gets the feeling that she likes and respec?:s the 
child. She is not a particularly demonstrative person. 

Examples : 

a. The teacher occasionally smiles at the child; the rest 
of the time, her expression is rather bland, 

b. The teacher is responsive to the child's expression of 
affection. However, she rarely expresses affection, 
unless the child initiates it. 
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c. The teacher praises the child once in a while; the 
rest of the time her verbalizations are neutral. 

d. The teacher criticizes the child. The criticism is 
given in a matter of fact way. She is not putting the 
total child down. 

5. Hostile/cold 

The teacher is generally negative to the child. She is frequently 
negative toward him. The observer^ has the linprcssion that the teacher 
does not like the child. 

Or, the teacher is very distant with the child. She is aloof. 
She doesn't express warmth or respond to the child's warmth. She keeps 
the child at arms distance. One gets the impression that she views the 
child as a foreign baing with whom she has nothing in common. 



Examples ; 
a. 



The teacher scowls frequently at the child, or is 
frequently irritable. 



b. The teacher frequently expresses physical or verbal 
anger toward the child. She hits him, shakes him, 
spanks him, handles him roughly. She screams or scolds; 
her criticisms are total put-downs. 

c. The teacher does not smile at the child or if she does, 
her smile is pasted on. 

d. The teacher does not praise the child or if she does, 
her praise is perfunctory. 

e. The teacher is unresponsive if the child clings to her, 
caresses her, etc. 

f . The teacher only responds to the child when it is 
absolutely necessary. She does nothing extra. When 
she does respond, she usually issues directives. 

L, Teacher's responsiveness to child's cues 

This pertains to the teacher's overall responsiveness to the 
child. We are interested, here, in knowing whether the teacher is "tuned 
in" to the child. Does the teacher adapt herself and/or what is going 
on to what the child is doing or saying? In what manner does she respond? 
Does she generally understand his behavioral cues or signals? Does she 
help him when he asks for help or when he becomes overwhelmed? Does she 
help him without smothering him? Does she build up his confidence by 
allowing him to do what he caa do? Does she support his effort through 
praise, recognition, encouragement, etc.? 
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1. Responsive 
f 

In general the teacher helps or recognizes the child when 
he indicates directly or indirectly the need for help or recognition, 
e.g., the child lifts up his painting to show the teacher what he has 
done, while looking at her; the child pulls on the teacher's skirt. 
She answers his questions. 

She steps in when the child becomes visibly frustrated and/or 
is struggling to do something, and supports his efforts by encouraging 
him or by offering help. 

V 

The kind of help she gives is the kind which enables the child 
to do some part of an activity; she decreases the difficulty of the 
task if necessary, or makes a helpful suggestion. If it's at all 
possible, even when she helps, she sets it up so that he can be involved. 
If the activity is really beyond the child's ability, she interests 
him in another one. 

She doesn't hover over the child. If he is engaged and doing 
.the task readily, she may do little more than occasionally praise him 
or affirm that she is aware of what he is doing. If he gets bored 
with the activity, she may upgrade the difficulty of it or extend/vary 
it, or encourage him to do so. 

She notices little things and acts to correct them, e.g., she 
movec objects closer to the child, if she sees he can't comfortably 
reach them. She is able to "read" the child. 

She lets the child make his own time schedule^ She doesn't 
hurry him. She stays with his interests. She doesn't insist that 
things be done in just her way. On the other hand, she doesn't allow 
the child to run rampant. If the child is being destructive to himself, 
others or materials (during the learning interaction) she acts to correct 
his behavior. In correcting the child, she states her expectations 
clearly and confidently. Her corrections are constructive in nature; 
they are not total put-downs, but corrections of what he is doing . 

As she and the child interact, one observes a balance between 
them; generally, they are in agreement with each other. The activity 
is carried out in the spirit of cooperation. 

3- Mixed 

The teacher responds in a mixed manner. Sometimes she acts 
like the responsive teacher and sometimes she acts like the unresponsive 
teacher (see below). For example, she intervenes when the child is 
visibly frustrated but does not answer the child's questions. Or, she 
is at times in tune with the child, and at times misreads his cues. 

5. Unresponsive 

The teacher is generally unresponsive to requests for help or 
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recognition, although she may occasionally respond. She doesn't 
Intervene or rarely intervenes if the child is struggling/visibly 
frustrated/running rampant. 

In other words, she rarely takes the initiative during the 
interaction, even when it might benefit the child; she is usually 
unrespons i ve • 

Or, the teacher is unresponsive in the sense that she misreads 
the child's cues. The teacher is constantly interrupting the child, or 
controlling the child's behavior. She provides help when the child 
doesn't need help; she introduces new activities when the child is still 
Interested in the old one; she rushes the child; she hovers; she fusses. 
She is more intent on teaching the activity than on seeing how the child 
responds to it. Or, the teacher directs the entire process, she gives 
the child no lee-way. She doesn't let him have even part of the action, 
e.g., she makes the choices/decides what's to be done. She speaks and 
the child's role is to act. The activity is not carried out in the 
spirit of cooperation. 
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CHECKLIST OF TEACHER-CHILD LANGUAGE DURING LEARNING SITUATION: HANUAL 



General last ructions 



The Observer codes the verbal (or vocal) behavior of the sample child 
and the teacher(s) who interact with the child during a learning situation. 
The observation period (s) are identical to those in which the Observer 
scores in-depth Teacher-Child Interaction^^ Learning. The Checklist of 
Teacher-Child Language is^ to be coded only during those observation periods 
in which a learning interaction has occurred. Do not code Teacher-Child 
Language In those observation periods in which there has been no teacher- 
child interaction in a learning situation, which includes periods in which 
there was no teacher-child interaction at all, or where the interaction 
involved only Control. 

In coding the teacher (s) language, only the language specifically 
directed to the sample child by any of his teachers is to be scored. 
Do' not code the language the teacher(s) direct to other children or adults. 
Language directed to the child as a member of a group of children is also 
to be coded. 

On f:he other hand, in coding the child's language ( or vo^al behavior), 
we score the child's vocdl behavior whoever it is directed to: teacher(s), 
peer(s), other adults, pets, or even the Observer. In addition, code the 
child's vocal behavior when he talks to himself. 

Do not code the language of persons other than the child's regular 
teachers: i.e. peers, other adults, or the Observer. 

Language behavior may be multiply-coded. That is, code all relevant 
language behavior observed during an in-depth learning situation, which , 
can be scored on the Checklist. 

One further point. It will be iioted that there are two kinds of 
language items: Those that are not contingent on another persons behavior 
and those that are. 

For Example, for the teacher, items listed under TEACHER'S VERBAL 
BEHAVIOR are not contingent on the child's behavior, i.e. they do not depend 
on or are not a response to the child's behavior. These items can be checked 
Yes or No, depending upon whether the teacher has manifested the particular 
behavior or not. However^ there are 'some teacher behaviors which are 
contingent on the child's behavior, and these are listed under TEACHER'S 
RESPONSE TO CHILD'S BEHAVIOR at the bottom of the scoring sheet. E.g. 
item 1 is teacher "responds verbally when child vocalizes to her.'* 
If the child vocalizes during the observation period, the teacher's response 
can 'be checked Yes or No, depending on whether she responds verbally or not. 
However, if the child does not vocalize at all during the observation period, 
the item would be coded N.A. (Not Applicable) and not No. For purposes of 
data analysis, when No is checked it means that the teacher could have 
responded but didn't, whereas N.A. means that there was nothing to respond to 

A similar distinction is made for the child. Non-contingent behaviors 
are listed under CHILD'S VOCAL BEHAVIOR, and can be checked Yes or No. 
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Centingent behaviors are listed under CHILD'S RESPONSE TO OTHER'S VERBAL BEHAVIOR, 
and can be coded Yes, Nq, or N»A. Note also the fact that the child's behavior 
is referred to as Vocal, rather than Verbal, as In the case of the teacher's 
behavior. Tlie reason for this is that vocalizing includes both comprehensible 
speech (i.e. verbal behavior and babbling. E.g. iten 1 under CHILD'S VOCAL 
BEHAVIOR is child ''vocalizes at least once during observation period." Yes 
would be checked whether the child produces Intellible speech or babbles. 
Except for item 2 for teacher and child, check Yes if the behavior occurs at 
all during the observation period; For item 2 check Yes only if the speech 
is clear enough for the observer to understand if most of the time during 
the observation period. 

SPE CIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 

TEACHER ^ 
TEACHER'S VERB^VL BEHAVIOR 

Teacher speaks to child at least once during observation period. 

Yes 

ao Check Yes only if the teacher speaks directly to sample child. 

This Includes intelligible speech, baby-talk, or babbling and cooing. 

bo She may say only a few words to the child or carry on an extended 
conversation. 

c. Sha may speak to the child as a member of a group. E.g. "Children, 
It's time to vash up. We're going to have lunch soon.*' 



a. Check No if no teacher speaks to sample child during observation 
periodo 

b. If teacher speaks to another child or adult in sample child's 
pzesence, but not directly to sample child, code No. 

2. Teacher generally speaks to child in clear, understandable language. 

r 

Yes 

a. Check Yes if teacher(s)' speech to sample child is clear ^enough 
for observer to understand most of time. 

Uo 

ao Check No if speech directed to sample child is loud enough for 
observer to hear, but is unintelligible to observer. 

bo Check No if teacher's speech is Inaudible to observer, even 
though sample child may understand what she is saying. 

Co Xf speech directed to sample child by one or more teachers can 
be understood occasslonally by observer, but is incomprehensible 
observ^^r most of time^ Code No. 
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d. Check No if one teacher speaks clearly enough for observer 
to understand, but another teacher does not, and this occurs 
at least half the time. 

3. Teacher teaches new words, verbal concepts o 
Yes 

Teacher teaches child names of various objects. "This Is a 
shoe." 

Teacher t^taches verbal concepts. "I'm big. You're little. 
This is a- big ball. This is a little ball. An elephant is 
big. A mouse is little." 

Teacher tests child's knowledge of various names , concepts, 
"What is this?" VShow me your shoe." "Show me the big ball." 

Teacher provides feed-back, about whether child is correct 
or not. "That's right, this is the big ball." "No, you / 
pointed to the little ball. This is the big ball." 



Check No if teacher merely uses labels or concepts, without 
directly attempting to teach these to sample child. 
"Get me the big ball over there." "Now were going to put your 
shoes on." 

4. Teacher converses with child ^about on-going activity. 
Yes 

a. Check Yes if teacher talks to child about an activity they are 
engaged in at the present time. E.g. they may be playing house. 
Teacher says to child, "Shall we feed the baby, and then put her 
to sleep. You're feeding her so nicely. She looks so sleepy now. 
It's her nap time." 

b. In order to code Yesi, the teacher must converse with the child 
in an extended way (more than a sentence or two) . 

\ 

No 

a. Check No if teacher is completely silent during on-going activity, 
or intersperses a few comments here and there. 

b. Check No if teacher talks to child about a past or future activity. 
"After lunch, we're going to go to the playground. You can play 
in the sand-box and go on the slide." Or "Do you remember, when 
we went to the zoo yesterday? We saw monkeys. And they were 
swinging in the trees. Would you like to be able to swing like that?' 



b. 



d. 



No 



a. 



c 0 



0 
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This would be coded Yes for item 5, teacher converses with 
child about topic not directly connected with on-going activity. 

5. Teacher converses with child about topic not 'directly connected 
with on-going activity. 

Yes 

a« Check Yes if teacher talks to child about past or future activity. 
(See above example, A No, b), 

b. Check Yes if teacher is having a conversation with child, which 
is not specifically related to present activity. E.g. she may 
be talking to child about things he or she likes to eat. 
"What kind of fruit do you like to eat? "Do you like bananas?" 

No 

a. Check No if teacher is completely silent during observation 
period, or limits herself to a few brief comments. 

b. Check No if teacher talks to child only about on-going activity. 

6. \ Teacher engages in playful verbal interchange with child. 

Yes 

a. Check Yes if teacher sings to or with child. 

b. Check Yes if teacher talks to child during social-affective play. 
E.g. she may play, "This little-Piggy-Went-To-l-Iarket" or "Peek- 
a-boo," etc. 

c. Check Yes if teacher engages in word games with child, e.g. 
rhyming, making up nonsense words, etc. 

d. Check Yes if teacher babbles to child or talks baby-talk, in a 
playful manner. 

No 

a. Check No if teacher converses with child, but does not do so in 
a playful manner. 

7. Teacher encourages/prompts child to speak. 
Yes 

a. Check Yes if teacher encourages or prompts child to speak, 
e.g. by telling another child or group of children to listen to 
the subject child; or urges the child to tell her or someone 
else something. 

b. Check Yes if teacher tells child to speak louder or more 
clearly J, so he can be understood. 
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c. Check Yes if teacher encourages child to sing the words to a song. 
No 

a. Check No if teacher does not encourage or discourages child 

from speaking. E.g. while reading a storr, she may tell child, 
"Don't interrupt while I'm reading," . 

8, Teacher asks child questions and enccurages a verbal response. 
Yes 

a. Check Yes if teacher asks chAd a question and urges the child 
to respond verbal y. E.g. the teacher may ask child if he would 
like a cooky. The child nods "Yes," and the teacher says, "Say, 
Yes or No," 

b. Check Yes if teacher asks child a question and urges child to 
respond verbally, even though she may not succeed in getting him 
to respond verbally. That is, she is given credit for her effort, 
whether she succeeds or not. 

c. If 8 is checked yes, check yes for item 7 too. 
No 

a. Check No if teacher urges the child to speak, but not in response 
to a question. In this case, check Yes for item, 7, Teacher 
"encourages /prompts child to speak." 

b. Ch6ck No if teacher asks question, but does not encourage 
child to respond verbally. E.g. she may ask, "Would you like 

a cooky?" and gives it to the child without waiting for a reply. 
Or she may accept a non-verbal response, e.g. the child nods 
his head. Yes. 

9. Teacher gives reasons, explains. 
Yes 

a. Check Yes if teacher gives child reasons for doing something 
or not doing something. VJhether this is not in response to a 
child's question or not. 

b. Check Yes if teacher explains how something "works." e.g. she 
may shew the child how to turn a light sv/itch on and off, but 
accompanies her demonstration with a verbal explanation. 

c. Check Yes if teacher explains how to do something. E.g. while 
using paints, she may tell the child, "If you want to make green, 
you mix yellow and blue." This Is similar to "Informs" for 
teacher-techniques . 

d. If the explanation is about an on-going activity, also check 
Yes or item A, teacher converses v;ith child about on-going 
activity. If the explanation is not about an on-going activity ^ 
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also check item 5, Converses with child about topic not 
directly connected with on-going activity. 

e. Check Yes if teacher explains meaning of a word. Item 3 

(teacher teaches new words, verbal (concepts) would also be 
checked Yes. 

No 

a. Check No if teacher tells child to do something or stop doing 
something, without giving a reason. 

b. Check No if teacher demonstrates how to do something, without 
a verbal explanation. E.g. she turns the light switch on and 
off, then tells the child, "Now you do it." 



TEACHER^ S RESPONSE TO CHILD'S BEHAVIOR 

As mentioned previously, this pertains to language fabilltating behavior 
on the teacher's part which is contingent on the child's behavior, i.e. in 
response to the child's be^iavior. If the child first produces the relevant 
behaviors listed below. Check Yes or No, depending on whether the teacher 
responds appropriately or not. If the child does not produce the relevant 
behavior, check N.A. (Not Applicable) for the teacher's behavior. 

1. Teacher responds verbally when chili vocalizes to her. 



Yes 



a. Check Yes if teacher vocalizes (either with intelligible speech 
or babbling) in response to the child's vocalizing to her (either 
with intelligible speech or babbling). 

b. Check Yes, whether the teacher or child initiates the conversation, 
as long as the teacher responds at least once during__the observation 
period when the child vocalizes to her. 

No 

a. Check No if the child vocalizes to the teacher and the teacher does 
not respond at all to fhe child. 

b. Check No if the child vocalizes to the teacher, but the teacher only 
responds non-verbally . E.g. she may look at the child and smile; 

or comply non-verbally v/ith a vocal request by the child. In this 
case, check 3, Teacher complies non-verbally with vocal request by 
child. 
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N,A , 

a. Check N.A. if the child does not vocalize at all to teacher 
during observation period. 

2. Teacher complies non-verbally with vocal request by child. 
Yes 

a. Check Yes if teacher complies with vocal request by child 
non-verbally. E.g. child asks for toy, and teacher gives child 
toy without saying anything. 

b. If teacher complies non-verbally with child's request, but 
also responds verbally ("Yes, you can have the toy," and gives 
child toy) J check Yes for both items 1 and 2* 

c. If child cri^s, and teacher attempts to comfort child 
physically (e.g. rocking, caressing, etc.) check Yes. 
If teacher responds to child's crying both verbally and 
non~verbally, check Yes for both items 1 and 2. 

No 

a. Check No if child makes vocal request to teacher, who either 
does not comply ("No, you can't have it",) in which case you 
check Yes for item 1) or does not respond at all. 

b. Check No if child cries and teacher does not attempt to comfort 
child physically or only tries to comfort child verbally (Don't 
cry, I'll be right there.") 

N.A . 

a. Check N.A. if child does not make vocal request to teacher, 
either verbally or by crying. 

3. Teacher answer child's questions with more than yes or no. 
Yes 

ao Check Yes if teacher answers child's questions with more than 
Yes or No, i.e. she responds with a sentence or more. 

No 

ao Check No if the teacher does not answer the child's questions 
at all, or limits her response to Yes or No. 

N.A . 

a. Check N.A. if child does not ask any questions during observation 
period. 
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CHILD 

CHILD'S VOCx\L BEHAVIOR 

Items 1 through 10 may be checked Yes if the child produces the relevant 
vocal behavior, either to another person or to himself. 

1. Child vocalizes at least once during observation period. 
Yes 

a. Check Yes if child vocalizes at least once during observation 

period, whether the child pt5!duces intelligible speech or babbles. 

No 

a. Check No if child produces no vocal sounds at all during entire 
observation period. 

b. Check No if child only cries, but does not vocalize. 

2. Child's speech is generally clear enough for Observer to understand 
most of it. 

Yes 

a. Check Yes if child speech is clear enough for Observer to 
understand most of time with only occassional unintelligible 
or inaudible speech. 

b. Check Yes if most of child's speech is intelligible, whether 
he is talking to teacher, other children, or to himself. 

No 

a. Check No if child does not vocalize at all, or his speech is 
mostly unintelligible or inaudible to Observer. 

3. Child produces single words. 
Yes 

a. Check Yes if child produces single intelligible words. 

He may produce only one or a few intelligible single words, 
and the rest of his speech may be unintelligible. 

b. Check Yes if the child produces intelligible 2 or 3 words 
phrases, or complete sentences. 

No 

a. Check No if the child does not produce any single v/ords 

which are understandable to the Observer during the observation 
period. 
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4. Child produces 2 or 3 word phrases. 
Yes 



a. Check Yes if child produces 2 or 3 word phrases during observation 
period, which the Observer can understand. These need not be 
grammatical, E,g, the child may say, "No want milk," or 

"Go bye-bye me," 

b. Check Yes if child produces complete sentences, with subject 
and predicate. E.g. "I want to go outside." 

No 

a« Check No if child produces only single words, but does not combine 
them into simple phrases. 

5. Child produces simple complete sentences, 'with subject and predicate. 
Yes 

a. Check Yes if child produces simple, or complex sentences with 

subject and predicate. These need not be grammatically correct. 
E.g. the child may say, "Me wanna go , outside." 

No 

a. Cl'ieck No if child produces only single words or phrases, but 
does not produces sentences with subject and predicate. 

6. Child names objects or asks for names of objects- 
Yes 



a. Check Yes if child points to various objects and labels them. 
E.g. child points to milk container and says, "Milk", or "Mi" 
Points to light and says, "Light," or "U." etc. Words do not 
have to be pronounced correctly, but must be understandable 
to Observer. 

b. Clieck Yes if child asks teacher for names of objects. E.g. child 
points to milk container and asks, "What dat?" In this case, 

we would also check Yes to item 9, Child asks questions. 

No 

a. Check No if child does not point to objects and label them or 
asks for their names . 

b. Check No if child merely uses names of objects in conversation, 
but is not labling them to demonstrate his knowledge. E.g. the 
child may point to the milk container and say, "I want milk" or 
"Mi" in an imperative tone of voice, which is demanding in quality. 
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When a child labels object for the sake of labeling, his voice 
has a less demanding quality to it, 

7. Child converses about cn-going activity. 

Yes 



a. Check Yes if child carries on extended conversation (more 
than a few words or phrascV) about an on-going activity. 
The child's sp ech must be intelligible to the Observer, 

Check Yes if the child is conversing with a teacher, another 
child, or himself. 

No 

a. Check No if child's speech is not intelligible to the Observer, 
or is limited to a few words or phrases, 

8, Child converses about topic not directly related to on-going 
activity. 

Yes 

a. Check Yes if child talks about past or future events, or is 

simply carrying on a social conversation which is not directly 
connected with an activity which he is engaged in at the time. 

No 

a. Check No if the child's speech is unintelligible to the Observer 
or is limited to a few words or phrases. 

b. Check No if the child is talking about an on-going activity. 

9. Child asks questions. 
Yes 

a. Check Yes if child asks questions which are understandable to 
the Observer. This includes why, when, what, where, who, and 
what questions. 

b. Check Yes whether he asks a teacher, another child, or himself 
questions . 

No 

a. Check No if the child does not ask any questions during the 
observation period. 

b. Check No if the child asks questions but they are unintel- 
ligible to the Observer. 
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10. Child engages in playful vocal interchange. 
Yes 

a* Check Yes If the child engages in a playful vocal inter- 
change. This includes intelligible speech, singing or 
babbling, Tlie child's intent is not pri^tnarily to coimrunicate 
but to play with words or sounds. 

b» Check Yes if the child makes up word games, such as rhyming, 
nonsense words, engages in bathroom humor ("Doo-dee" while 
laughing.) 

a» Check No if the child either produces no vocal sounds or 
uses speech primarily for purposes of communication. 

11. Child talks to self. 
Yes 

a. Check Yes if the child talks to himself. His speech must 
be intelligible to the Observer. He may produce single 
words or complete sentences. He may talk to himself about 
an on-going activity or about a topic not directly connected 
with an on-going activity. He may ask himself questions, which he 
may or may not answer. He may engage in word play, such as 
singing to himself, making up nonsense words, etc. 

No 

a* Check No if the child does not vocalize at all during the 
observation period or if his speech is unintelligible to 
the Observer. If the child is babbling to himself, check 
Yes for item 1, Child vocalizes at least once during 
observation period. 

b. Check No if the child's speech is directed to another 
person. 
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This pertains to the sample child's response to the verbal behavior of 
other people (teachers, other children, or other adults), and Is therefore 
contingent on their behavior. If another person first produces the relevant 
behaviors listed below. Check Yes or No, depending upon whether the child 
responds appropriately or not* If, however, another person does not produce 
the relevant behavior, which the child can respond to. Check N,A, (Not 
Applicable) • 

V 

1. Child responds vocally when spoken to. 
Yes 

a». Check Yes if the child responds vocally when spoken to by 
another person (teachers, other children, etc.) 

The child's vocal response may be intelligible speech or babbling. 

No 

a. Check No if when spoken to the child does not respond vocally 
at least once during the observation period, 

b. Check No if the child complies non-verbally with a verbal request 
by another person, but does not respond vocally. E.g. the 
teacher may ask the child to put his toys away. The child may 

do so, without responding vocally. 

N.A . 

a. Check N.A. if no one speaks to the sample child during the 
entire observation period. 

2. Child complies non- verbally with verbal request by others. 
Yes 

a. Check Yes if another person asks or tells the child to do 
something and the child complies non-verbally . 

b. If the child conplies non-verbally , but also responds 
verbally, check Yes for both items 1 and 2. E.g. if the 
teacher asks the child to put his toys away, the child may 
say, "In a minute'^ and then procede to put his toys away. 

No 

a. Check No if the child does not comply non-verbally with a 
verbal request made by another person. Tlie child may respond 
verbally, '*I don't want to," and refuse to comply, in which case 
you Check Yes for item 1, but no for item 2. 

b. Check No if the child says he will comply ("In a minute"), 

but does not comply non-verbally , i,e. he continues to do what he 

j-rnn doing. . 
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a. Check N.A, if no one asks or tells the child to do anything 
during the entire observation period. 

3. Child answers questions with more than yes or no. 



a. Check Yes if child answers questions put to him by other 

people \d,th more than yes or no. The answer may be limited 
to a few words ("I don't know" or "Over there") or consist 
of several phrases or sentences. The child's response must 
be intelligible to the Observer. 



a. Check No if the child answers questions with yes or no. 

b. Check No if the child responds to questions by shaking 
his head yes or no. 

c. Check No if the, child responds to questions with more than 
yes or no, but the child's response is unintelligible to the 

. Observer. 



N.A. 



Yes 



No 
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Introduction 



When a sample child is 12 months old, the first detailed assessment 
of teacher-child control interactions will be made, using a naturalistic 
bbservational technique* The assessment will be repeated along x^ith the 
other field procedures when the child reaches 18, 27, and 36 months of 
age. This more in-depth analysis of control interactions differs from 
that made with our CORE instrument in the following basic respects: 



1. Definition 



Whereas CORE control is generally conceptualized as any attempt 
by the .teacher to get the child to either do something or refrain from 
doing something, in-depth control is operationally defined in terms of 
eight control issues. (The term in-depth control will be used throughout 
this manual to characterize in summary form the Checklist of Teacher-Child 
Interaction: Control) . Each of the eight issues deals with situatip^ns 
in which the teacher makes an attempt to set limits on a child's behavior. 
In-depth control thus deals with the context or focus of the control 
interaction while CORE control does not. The eight control issues 
included are in no way meant to be exhaustive of all possible issues that 
might arise. These particular issues to be defined in a later section, 
were chosen because of their importance in the socialization process, and 
the frequency with which they arise in a caretaking situa^tion. 

2. Control ■Techniques 

The list of in-depth control techniques represents both an 
extension and further delineation of some of the techniques listed in CORE 
control. Tlxis allows for a more refined analysis of the range and variety 
of techniques used by day-care workers in their^ control attempts. 



3. Outcome Patterns 




CORE control does not actually dea'' with the nature of the 
teacher-child interaction but rather provides information about the 
frequency of the teacher's attempts to get the child to do something and 
the particular approach used in doing so. CORE control, therefore, does 
not permit us to evaluate the effectiveness or degree of success of her 
control attempts. Tlie design of in-depth control does permit us to make 
this kind of differentiation. Success in control efforts is defined in 
terms of the child's voluntary compliance while unsuccessful control 
interactions are those in which the child either refuses to comply or must 
be forced into compliance. through the teacher's use of some physical method. 
A further distinction is being made between immediate and ultimate compliance. 
For practical reasons, the description of the different outcome patterns are 
limited to the initial and terminal points in the interaction sequence. 
For example, the teacher may initiate a control attempt in which the child 
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does not immediately comply. If she chooses to persist, a series of 
interchanges might occur before the issue is resolved. In the case of 
•uch more complex interactions, we exclude the specific intermediate steps 
taken and record in summary form, the status or outcome ot the sequence 
as seen at the end of our timed observational period. 

4. Affective quality of the interchange 

CORE does allow for the description of the teacher's affective 
state during the observed sequence but not as it specifically relates to 
a control-interaction. In-depth control, through Its inclusion of an 
effective category, provides a more complete picture of the nature of those 
control interactions in that it provides the observers with a method for 
distinguishing warm control interactions from the .more turbulent, unpleasant 
ones. This is an important distinction which has to be made since com- 
fflunications impact on children not only at the conteitt/cognitive level, 
but at the style/emotional level as well. 

Procedur 



!• The same procedures are followed for the collection of control 
and learning-interaction data as described in the general introduction and 
procedure section of the manual. (Refer to that section because only those 
procedural considerations applying to control will* be listed here). 

'2. In-depth control is never to be done when the teacher is out 
of the room. Thus, the teacher'^ presence is a prerequisite for starting 
a control observation. , - 

3. ^ Only one control issue and one outcome pattern is to be recorded 
per ten-minute observational interval. Multiple-coding of teacher's 
control technique is permitted. The 'observer is to merely indicate the 
techniques employed by placing check marks in the appropriate boxes. 

4. If one of the six child-determined control issues is observed 
but the teacher does not .respond i/ith a control technique, item 11 (no 
response) is checked under B. (Teacher *s Control Techhiques), In such 

an instance, moreover, nothing is to be coded under C. (Outcome Patteims) 
or D. (Affective Quality of Interchange) for the obvious reason that these 
two coding categories become it/relevant. 

5. If a control interaction occurs within a learning' context, the 
observer is to analyze and code It as a learning interaction. In other words, 
when a choice must be made between whether' an interaction is of a control 

or learning nature, the procedural dictates are that the observer choose 
learning, unless of course, the two required learning interaction analyses 
haV^ been completed. ■ , 
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CONTROL IN-DlEPTH 



A. Control Issues 

The control issue recorded must be independent of the other issues 
listed. If another issue evolves from a previous one within a lO-minute 
period, record the one that occurred originally. 

Teacher-Determined 

Issues 1 and 2 have been characterized as tea^sher-determincd because 
the decision as to whether or not they become control issues hinges on the 
teacher's specific behavior or response to the child. The child must be 
our sample child. ' - 

1. Teacher refuses child's request or demand 

The child asks permission to do something or to have something. 
The teacher denies permission to the child and Control Issue 1 becomes the 
focus of our observation. If the teacher should grant the child's request, 
there is no control issue. The key element here is the teacher ^s refusal . 
The child's request most frequently will be made through verbal mean^, 
particularly ac older ages. However, with our 12-month sample, we must be 
especially a^ert to non-verbal requests as in a child holding out his arms 
in an attempt to get tbz teacher to pick him up. The teacher must mak^ or 
give some overt sign of refusal. , She may verbalize her refusal, use "no" 
gestures like shaking her head or waving a finger back and forth, or employ 
more directly physical signs of refusal such as slaps. ^ 

Examples : 

a. The child asks for a cookie. The teacher says that 
he can't have one because it's too close to his lunch 
time . 

b. A child calls the teacher's name several times. The 
teacher who is busy chatting with a neighbor eventually 
looks at her and shakes her head negatively. The child 
then goes over to the T.V. and starts to watch it. 

c. A child reaches for a piece of candy in a bowl on the 
table. The teacher slaps his hand and the child leaves 
the candy alone. 

Exclusions : 

a* Glaring looks by the teacher and/ failure to respond 
in any way to the child are not considered as acts 
of refusal because of their subtlety. The teacher 
must produce some more observable sign of refusal as 
described above. ' 

A child may call the tear! er's name repeatedly. The 
teacher who is on the phone neither responds or looks 
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In her direction — she ignores her completely. 
While this may be interpreted as an act of refusal 
by some, we are excluding it from our definition of 
refusal due to its highly inferential quality. 

2. Teacher limits child*s choice of play materials, play area , 
activity, or behavior 

Whenever the teacher indicates that the child is not to play 
with certain items, in particular areas of the home, or not to engage in 
certain activities or behavior. Control Issue 2 is recorded. As with 
Issue 1, the teacher's transmission of this information may be verbal or 
non-verbal; however, the latter again must be specifically overt. 

Examples : 

a. The child is playing in the kitchen. The teacher tells, 
him to play in the bedroom. 

b. The child is climbing on the sofa and the teacher picks 
him up and places him on the floor. 

c. Another child is drumming his fingers on a hard surface. . 
The teacher quiets them by* placing her hands over his. 

Exclusions : 

a. Same as in 2 — Intense stares will not suffice. 
The teacher must actively restrain or limit child 
In some way. 

b. Gates, Vhich close off parts of the house or room, 
and closed doors are not considered as^ limitations 
unless the teacher is observed to use them in response 
to a particular child behavior such as moving in the 
direction of .that "off-limits" area. 

Child-determined 

The remaining control issues have been conceptualized as chlld-determlncd 
because the stage for a control-interaction derives from the child's behavior. 
The teacher's role, therefore, becomes that of merely the controlling agent 
and not the precipitator as in the case of the first two issues. The child 
In question must be our sample child. 

3. * Verbal conflict with peer 

The ch;lld is involved in a verbal battle with another child. 
Included in this issue would be any demonstrated verbal aggression toward 
a peer such as arguing, shouting of insults, etc. Often children will 
express aggression through direct non-verbal signals. The message of these 
coinmunlcatlbns is as clear as those delivered verbally and should be 
considered here. Behavioral expressions of aggression or hostility that 
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ve also include under Issue 4 are spitting and stlcklng-out one's tongue. 

Exclude : Verbal altercations that are paired with hitting. 

This type of behavior will be handled by Issue 5 — 
physical "conflict. 

Exhibition.. of wild, noisy or disruptive behavior 

Two factors must be taken into account in deciding whether or not 
Issue 4 is applicable: 

* V 

(a> The degree to which the exhibited behaviors are wild 

and/or, noisy. 

(b) The extent to which said behavior intereferes with the 
ongoing activity of peers or teachers. An activity may 
be* wild and noisy without being disruptive to anyone, 
such as in the case of an entire group running about 
laughing and playing. Thus, the crucial determinant 
must be whether or not someone else's activity is impeded 
in any way due to the behavior of another. Even if only 
one child out of the group is being disturbed by the 
antics of the others, we record Control Issue 4. 

Examples : . 

a. Child trying to watch T.V. while a couple of her 
peers are running noisily about. The child first 
looks angrily in the direction of the disturbance 
and then turns up the volume control. 

b. Child is looking at a book. Our sample chil4 runs 
into. the room and turns off the light, leav^g the 
child in relative darkness, then runs out laughing. 

c. Child is having a temper tantrum while couple of 
children are trying to take a nap. 

Exclude : 

a« Exhibition of wild, noisy behavior that results in 
injury to child. 

b. Behaviors that are more like idiosyncratic annoyances 

to the teacher, such finger dnimming and perseverative 
babbling. We are describing these as aspects of 
Control Issue 2. 

c. Behaviors that may be bothersome or appear excessively 
noisy to the observers but which have no apparent 
disturbing impact on other children or the teacher • 
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5. Verbal or physical aggression to adult 

The target of the child's attack may be either the teacher or 
any other adult present at the time pf the observation, including the 
observer . This category encompasses such acts as hitting, negative verbal 
statenents directed to an adult, fo.rcefully trying to take things, hair- 
pulllns» etc. 

Example ; 

Observer Is sitting, in the room watching our sample child 
who is very aware of that fact. The child walks over to 
the observer and hits her, says, "I don't like you," or 
tries to take her stopwatch. 

Exclude ; - \ 

Physical or verbal statements of aggression made to the 
teacher by the child as a reaction to an authoritarian 
act by the teacher. 

Example : 

The teacher tells the child to pick up .his toys and the 
child responds with *a decisive "No, I won't! V 
The verbal or physical aggression* directed toward the 
teacher or other adult ma'st be an independent, original 
act, not associated with or a part of some other episode. 

6. Destruction of play materials or other equipmen t 

An act by the child that involves breaking or damaging toys, 
household equipment, etc. is the focus of Control. Issue 6. The destructive 
act does not necessarily have to originate from a malicious, angry outburst 
but may simply evolve from the child 'is natural curiosity about how- things 
are put together. We also include accidental acts of breakage by the 
child. If the teacher takes the damaged article away from the child or 
curtails the ongoing destructive activity in some fashion. Issues 2 and 6 
become very similar. However, any limiting behavior by the teacher 
precipitated by the child's destroying of an object is considered a case 
of Control Issue 6. Examples of objects that a child may damage are books, 
magazines, clocks, large and small appliances a variety of toys, etc. 

Exclusions : 

a. Things (e.g., pieces of paper, old magazines, discarded 
objects of no value) which are given to the child 
specifically for dismantling or playing are not 
Included under this issue. 

b. Items broken in the course of a physical fracas are 
not separated from the more prominent' act of a physical 
conflict. Thus, this would be incorporated' and recorded 
as Control Issue 7. : 
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c. • Articles destroyed in the process of the child's 
demonstration of disruptive behavior do not get 
recorded here. This will be recorded as an instance 
of Control Issue 7. However, if the damaged article 
is hvsrled about and hits or comes close to hitting a 
peer, we describe the observed sequence as a case of 
Control Issue 8 — potential danger. 

7. Physical conflict with peer 

The child is hitting, shoving, or actively fighting with a peer. 
Anytime the element of physical aggression is observed in combination with 
the verbal, it is recorded as Issue 7, since Issue 3 is reserved only for 
incidents in which the exhibited aggression is purely verbal. Also included 
here are those- incidents in which two or more children are physically 
struggling over a toy. 

J&cclude: 

Injuries which result from a physical conflict are recorded 
as instances of Issue 8 — potential danger or actual danger. 

8. Potential danger situation to etther self or peer 

If the child's behavior is either injurious or potentially 
injurious to himself or to a peer. Issue 8 is coded. Thus the concern here 
is both clear and present danger situations and potentially dangerous situations 
The determination of potentially dangerous acts must of necessity be made 
on the basis of the sample child's age. At 12 months of age, a good rule of 
thumb is that all small, manipulative items such as buttons, pins, coins, 
etc., are potentially harmful if the child has them in his possession. 
With older-aged Subjects, these things are commonly used as play materials. 
Therefore, in the case of older children, the observer must take into 
account what he Is doing with the items in deciding whether or not they 
are potentially harmful. If, for example, an older child has one of these 
items in his mouth, it i? clearly a case of Issue 8. 

For all ages, we consider the following acts as constituting 
possible danger situations: 

(4) Child playing with knives, exposed wall outlets, hot stove 
or pipes, matches, sharp scissors, broken or sharp-edged 
objects. Exclude blunt-edged, child-sized scissors that 
a child may be trying to use constructively. 

(b) Child climbing on top of high surfaces from which he could 
fall, like tables, cabinet counters, window sill, etc. 

(c) Potential danger to peers — child swinging or throwing 
items in direction of another child, such as heavy toys, 
sharp items of some sort, objects with hard surfaces, or 
smaller items that could hit a child in the eye. 
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This situation should be distinguished from nomal 
rough-house playing between children of comparable size. 



Rough-housitTg between similar sized children but include 
in Issues those situations in which a substantially 
larger child is playfully rough-housing with a smaller 
younger peer. This kinc^of mis-pairing could easily 
result in in ' ury to the smaller child . 



Exclude : 
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B. Teacher's Control Techniques 

The observer must indicate from the range of choices presented 
the way or ways in which the teacher attempts to resolve the control issu^. 

1. Gives Reasons 

The teacher gives reasons or e "plains in a logical fashion 
why a child should do or not do something. The explanation must be a 
purely rational one with no element of promising or threatening the child. 

V 

Erample : 

a* r "Don't play /near the radiator pipes because you might burn 
Mfltrid hurt yourself." 

2; Praises 

The teacher verbally praises or approves of the child's 
behavior. This will usually be done in response to a. child's compliance 
with a teacher's request.- It may be paired with anotlier technique 
simultaneously as well. It, therefore, differs from many of the other 
methods which are actua;L methods used by the teacher to exact compliance. 
Praising is a verbal reinforcement that demonstrates the teacher's 
pleasxire with the child's behavior. 

Examples : 

a. ^ The child has stopped hitting a peer as. he was told. The 

teacher says "That's a good boy." 

b. A child is jumping on the bed. The teacher says, ^"You've 
been so good today generally, but let's not jtmp on the bed." 
(Joint use of Praise, asks, tells) 

3- Promises, rewards 

(a) The teacher promises the child a reward contingent 
on his compliance with her request. 

Example ; 

. ft* "If you'll stop yelling, I'll give you a nice book to color in." 

(b) The teacher expressed her approval of some behavior by i 
actually giving the child a tangible reward. This is the concrete f 
counterpart to praise and likewise, will usually succeed compliance. 
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Example: 

a. The child stops yelling and is given the coloring book 
and crayons . 

Diverts, distracts 

The teacher eliminates the control issue "by diverting the 
child's attention to something else. 

Example: 

a. The child is playing with a lovely crystal candy bowl. 
The teacher draws her interest to a doll and then 
removes the bowl to another location. 

5^ Asks, Tells 

The teacher asks or tells the child to do something or 
atop doing something. The teacher's tone of voice may be authoritatively 
firm but should not be loud or threatening. 

Example: 

a. "Stop playing with the light shade, James." 'Vlll you 
please stop making all of that noise." 

6. Physically restrains, removes 

The teacher may hold the child, grab- an object from him 
without substituting another or physically remove him from the conflict 
situation. The teacher's mood and affective state in this instance 
may vary between pleasant, neutral, or angry* 

Example : 

a. The child is playing with matches. The teacher takes them 
away from him. 

Exclude: 

Jf teacher substitutes an item for the mdeslrable one, this 
is a use of Techique k - diverts, distracts. 

7. Threatens, screams 

(a) The teacher may directly threaten to punish the child 
In an attempt to bring him under control. This technique is limited 
to mere statements of punishment that might result to the child. 

Example: 

a. "If you don't stop running through the house, you will 
have to go to bed." 
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(t) In contrast to an explicit threat, she may scream at i 
the child in a loud, reprimanding tone of voice. The threat in this 
case is an implicit one, therefore, we do not separate these techniques 
for our recording purjjoses. " 

Example ! 

a. "STOP HITTING THE BABY!" 

8, Punishes - isolates, deprives 

The teacher punishes a child ty taking away a privilege 
(deprives) or separating the child from others (isolates)* 

Example ; 

a. The child is forbidden from watching T^V. or going outside 
due to some misbehavior. 

The child is told to play alone in another room until he 
learns to play amicably with his peers, 

\ ■ '' . 

9, Denigrates t shaines 

The teacher verbally attacks the child in a personally 
deraeeuiing fashion. Usually the content and the tone will be critical 
in such an instance. Statements of denigration have no constructive 
potential. Verbal expresalions that intend to shame a child are those 
which cause a child to feel embarrassed and inadequate in some way. 
Shaming statements are usually not as intensely critical as those 
of denigration, however, they both attack the child's persona and 
reflect a rather glaring insensitivity to his emotional needs. 

Example ! Ky 

a. A child is pulling on the observer's hair. The teacher 

responds by saying, "You really do act stupid!" (denigration) 
or »he might say, "Only>babies act like that." (shaming) 

10, Punishes - hits, spanks, shakes 

A form of corporal punishmient is used as a control technique, 
las to be hit, s 
technique to be I recorded. 

Exclude: 



The child has to be hit, spanked, or shaken by the teacher for this 
ill 



Grabbing the child or holding him tightly which are examples 
of the use of Technique 8. 
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11. No Response 

• 

This category is marked when any one of ControGL Issues 3-8 
exists but the teacher makes no attempt to control the child. One of 
the things that ve are interested in documenting is the number of times 
teachers derajiMistrate a rather laissez-faire approach to 'control 
through tbc^ failure to respond to existing control issues. Whenever 
Control Issue 1 or 2 is checked some control technique must be recorded 
because the very nature of these issues presumes a teacher response. 
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C. Outcome Patterns 

1, Immediate Compliance 

If the child compiles with the teacher's control attempt 
right away, (i.e., does what, she says) the outcome pattern is one of 
Immediate compliance . ' 

Example ! 

a. Child is playing with an electric fan (Issue 8) 

» 

b. .Teacher tells her to stop because she might hurt herself 
' (Technique 1) ^ . ^ 

c. Child moves away from fan and starts to watch TV (Outcome 
Pattern 1) 

2, Compliance after teacher persists _ 

The teacher makes an attempt to limit the child in one of the 
ways defined under the. control issues but the child does not obey right . 
away. The teacher persists until the child ultimately does what is 
aaked. The appropriate outcome pattern for describing this, control 
interaction thus becomes 2 - coTi?)liance after teacher persists, 

' ^ ■ • ' " : ^ 

Example ; • , ) 

Modifying our previous exami^le slightly, let's suppose our 
child continues to play with the fan after the teacher's 
initial contrbl effort. The teacher might then say, "If 
•you don't stop^now, I'm going to spank you." Upon hearing 
this, the child does obey. The observer in this instance 
would make the appropriate recording beside numbers 1 and 7 
for the teacher's technique, and the outcome pattern becomes 
compliance after teacher persists . 

3, Unknown - observation period- ends while teacher is persisting 

If the 10-mlnute observation period ends during a control inter- 
action in which the teacher is still trying to bring about compliance 
(i.e., persisting) when the time expires, the outcome pattern is Unknown . 
The observer is therefore not in a position to\valuate the effectiveness 
of the teacher's control attempt within the constraints of the time sample 
but the issue and the techniques used ^ust still be identified. 

4, Teacher intervenes after misbehavior has ended 

The teacher limits the child after the child has already stopped 
misbehaving. Here too, the observer is unable to evaluate t;;he effective- 
ness of the' teacher's control attempt, but the issue and /the techniques 
•he uses must still be identified. 

Example : 

a» The teacher comes across a magazine which the child has ripped up 
on a previous occasion. The teacher tells the child not to rip 
up her magazines (Issue 6, Technique 5, and Outcome Pattern 4). 
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5. Teacher forces compliance through phys^lcal force or punlshinent 

This outcome pattern results in compliance but differs from the 
other patterns that «iid with compliance in that the decision to comply is 
imposed externally — byj the controlling agent • • 

Example : ' 

a. The child is hitting a younger peer (\ssue 7) The teacher 
tells him that he is a bad boy and simultaneously picks up 
the younger child and takes him out of the room (Techniques 9 
and 6) and Outcome Pattern 5, In this case, the resolution 
of the control issue resulted not from the child's volun- 
tary 'decision to comply but rather from the teacher's partial 
elimination of the problem, 

b. The child is playing with the top of a garbage can. The 
r teadher subsequently takes it away from him. (Control 

"~^isue 2, Technique 6, and Outcome Pattern 5). 

6. Non-compliance - Teacher gives up 

This. control interaction outcome is one in which the teacher 
gives up in the face of non-compliance by the child. No distinction is 
sade between giving up after having persisted for a while and giving up 
after having failed to gain immediate compliance. It must be apparent 
that the teacher's decision to let the matter drop was self-determined 
and not a result of external conditions, sfixch as being distracted by 
someone or something. If the latter occurs, then the outcome must be 
considered Unknown . ^ 

Example ; 

^ a. The sample chil<4. is having a noisy, disruptive temper 

tantrum at the expense of other youngsters who are strain- 
ing to hear '"baptain Kangi^roo" (Issue 4). The child con- 
tinues to hciwi despite the teacher's use of diversion 
(Technique 4) and offer of a cookie in return for a little 
quiet (Technique 3). Obviously tired and ^ frustrated, the 
teacher walks away or says, "You'll stop when you get tired 
enough." (Outcome Pattern 6) 

b. The teacher tells the child not to climb on the sofa (Issue 2) 
The diild continues the unsanctioned clliii>ing and the teacher 
says or does nothing else, 

D. Affective quality of interchange 

After Items under ^categories A ^ B, and C have been recorded 
the observer is to indicate on a 5-point scale the affective or emo- 
tional quality of the control interaction. The affective states of 
both the teacher and the child are to b^ jointly considered since this 
represents a global descriptioit of the interchange and no't an assessment 
of the participants' individual aiffectiye states. 
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1. Warm, friendly 

* The teacher employs her control technique in a kindly, non- 

threatening^way-»> Her tone of voice is pleasant and non-coercive. To 
receive a 1 ratiitft^, the teacher must restrict herself to the use of 
any of the techniques between 1^ and 5^, in addition to employing the 
above described style. ^ The child's behavior must similarly be charac- 
terized by positive dlsjpositional traits. The designation of a 1_ to the 
control interchange is not necessarily dependent on the resulting out- 
come pattern. A child may not comply but do so in a playful, teasing 
manner which is not adversely provocative. Since it is unlikely that 
a child will respond to a control attempt with overt signs of pleasure, 
the largest consideration in this instance may have to be given to the 
teacher's handling of the interchange, provided the child does not 
demonstri^bly indicate displeasure or mere resignation. 

2. If the teacher uses any one of the more physical techniques / 
between 6^ and 8, but in a manner like that described under the warm , 
friendly/ category , the interaction should be coded as a v2 . Of course 
the child^s reaction must similarly be marked by an absence of unhappi- 
ness and pique. Genei^ally, however, this type of control episode is . 
smootU'^running and tranquil, with elements of 1 (warm, friendly), and 
2_ (neutral) present. / 

3. Neutral - This type of interchange's typified by a matter-of-fact 
approach on both the teacher and child's paR. The interaction is 
neither pleasant nor unpleas.ant. If the child complies, it is done in 
a resigned, complacent fashiW. The teacher's tone is firm and defini- 
tive without being harsh or sMtrident. Failure to gain immediate com- 
pliance does not result in ar^ substantial change in the teacher's 
affective state or controlling style. Resistance, if offered, from the 
child is not aggressive or balky. Such a cbntrol episode will be largely 
imeventful and bland.' 

4. A 4^ rating is reserved for those instances in which -a) only one 
of the participants in the control interaction is clearly angry, and, b) 
the teacher and the child both display i negative affect but fall short of 
being in actual conflict. In the latter instance, the teacher may 
threaten the child who responds with an impertinent remark or by sulking. 
In the case of a, the child might respond to the teacher's use of a 
neutral deprivation technique by crying or some other form of verbal 
protest. When the observer is in doubt about whether the interaction is 
a 3 or 5, the point between these two interval^ (4) should be recorded. 

5C Stormy, bitter conflict - This kind of control interchange is marked 
by overt wrangling and negatiy(^e emotionality between the sample child and 
control agent. The key elemc^nts in the character of the interchange are con 
flict and discord. The teacher's style is harsh and punitive. The sample 
child"s reaction to the control attempt is verbally and/or physically resis- 
tant as exemplified by crying, screaming, struggling, or ki-:king. Both 
parties display prominent signs of anger or hostility. 
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June 4, 1973 



' PHYSICAL SETTING, MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT CHECKLIST - CODING MANU/\L 
(6, 12, 18, 27, and 36 month observations) 

INTRODUCTION, ' . " 

The Physical Setting, Materials and Equipment Checklist is designed 
to assess the physical environment of the child. It obtains information 
about numbers of persons in the setting, physical space and appearance, 
play materials, eating, sleeping and toileting arrangements, and various 
health and safety factors, 

T^ie CHecklist observations, are made when the child is six, twelve, 
eight '.ai^, t^^enty-seven and thirty-six months of age. They are obtained 
on the satoe day as Core observations. There are two Checklist forms: one 
for the 6 and 12 mortth observation cycles, and another for the 18, 27 and 
36 month observation cycles. One basic coding manual has been prepared for 
both forms, since much of the information obtained at all age levels is the 
same. Those sections of the forms which have been expanded or modified are 
explained in a . supplementary manual. This supplement is only used for the 
18, 27 and 36- month form. 

CODING 

Generally, in filling out the Checklist the observer makes a "yes/no'^ 
judgement about aspects of the environment, or indicates the presence of 
certain equipment o"- qualities. For these instances in which she does not 
observe the facilif, material, etc., an additional category, "unknown^' 
is provided. 

The observer check.^ "y^s"'or "no" only when she is sure of the item in 
question. For example, the observer would check ''y^s" for kitchen equipment 
in working order, only if she has seen the equipment in use, or received 
evidence that it works, e.g., the child is served hot food. She would check 
^ "no" only if she observed the equipment does not work, e.g., x^7ater does not 
come out when the taps are turned. She would check ^'unknown" if she has no 
definite information. 

If the observer does not see other equipment (basic furniture, audio- 
visual equipment and washing/toileting equipment), the observer would check 
"none", only if she has viewed most of the location or has viewed those places 
the equipment would most likely be found, e.g., the bathroom for washing/ 
toileting equipment. If the observer* has only seen a small portion of the 
location, she would check "unknown". 

The Chec^:list can be filled out during the course of the day, as long 
as the observer is alert to any changes that occur. For exiimple, the 
observer may check "none" under play material-soft object, but toward the end 
of the day the caregiver might bring out a stuffed animal. The observer must 
then change her original recording. As a general rule, the observer should 
record the information as she observes it, but at the same time be prepared 
to make changes . 

Since environmental conditions can change from week to week, the observer 
nust make judgements about the environment for that day on which she obseTrves. 

C0^19 



PhysicQr Setting, Materials and E quipm ent Checklist - page 2 July 1, 1973' 

For example, an observer may judge the play space as adequate on one occasion; 
and judge it as restricted on a second occasion, if conditions have changed: 
There are more people present, more material is out, etc, 

lIEiVDING 

sure to fill out all the information in the heading. If you are 
observing in a family day care home, record the caregiver's name and her 
address. If you are observing in a group center, record the group number 
or name, 

A. Number of Children 

Circle the number of children assigned to the family day care home . 
Evert if one or more are absent on the day of observatipn, including the 
teacher-mother's children. School age children are to be counted if they 
are twelve years of age or younger, A sample child, is a child in our study, 

B. Playroom 

1. Adequacy of playspace 

If the child plays in more than one room, judgements about space, 
noise, ventilation, etc., should be based upon conditions in the room where 
he spends most of his time, 

(a) In judging adequacy of playspace, take into account the number 

of people in the room, the placement of furniture and play materials, and the , 
amount of space where the child is actually allowed to play, e,g,, an area in 
the room may be cordoned off, and the child only permitted to play within it. 

A playspace would be judged adequate , if there are clear path- 
ways through which the child can move from where he is to where he wants to 
go. A clear pathway is unobstructed by furniture, equipment, etc, and is 
broad and easily visible. Clear pathways mean that the child can easily 
crawl or walk from place to place without encountering immovable obstructions, 
or without constantly stumbling across other persons. In addition, take into 
account whether there is any good size open space so that the child could move 
in any direction if he were placed in its center, 

(b) Check playspace as somewhat restricted , if the pathways are 
short and/or narrow. The child has some space to crawl or walk,^ but the 
space seems somewhat crowded. 

(c) Check playspace as crowded, if the child has almost no space 
to crawl or walk. The child crawls or walks and constantly meets up with 
obstructions. It is difficult for the child not to bump into something or 
someone as he moves. Furniture, equipment, etc., ,seem to take-up most of 
the space. 

Do not check playspace as crowded, if the caregiver keeps the 
child in a playpen or crib during most of the day... In the checklist we ars 
not concerned V7ith the caregivers use of space, but in the abstract available 
space. We will gather information about use of space in Cere. 
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PHYSICAL SETTING, MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT CHECKLIST - page 2a April 4, 1974 

A. Number of ChlldreA 

If there are no children In a given age category, e • g, ,"'tS>-^'_ 
children of school age, leave the line blank; do not add a "0", 

The sample child is included in your count of the* number of children. 

If you are doing a 12 month observation, include the sample child in 
your count of children under 12 months, e,g,, item (1), even if the 
child is 13 or 14 months of age on the day of observation. 
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June 4, 1973 



2. Noisi 

Extraneous noise primarily refers to noise within the apartment or 
group center. Extraneous noise is a constant din which prevents people from 
hearing what each other says, even though they are in close physical proximity. 

Check yes , that the playroom is reasonably free from extraneous 
noise , if the noise is associated with the children's activities. 

Check no, in the following situations, if the condition is fairly 
constant : 

(a) The T.V. or radio or record player is on for an hour or more, 
at a loud pitch, and the child is not watching or listening. 

(b) The pipes are clanging loudly. 

(c) Adults are constantly shouting at each other 

(d) The noise in the hall or from trucks /fire-engines, etc., 
outside, interferes with hearing the sounds in the room. 

3. Ventilation 

\ 

(a) Check yes , for windows when you see a window, even if the window 
is closed. 

Check no for windows, if a window is present but obviously sealed. 
For example, the window is covered by plastic material which is taped down, or 
by an iron gate which doesn't permit hands to pass through. 

Check no for window, if the window is in an a(djacent area which 
is partitioned off, e.g., there is a window in the kitchefn, but the kitchen 
is separated from the livingroom by a partition. 

(b) In judging comfort level of the playroom watch primarily for 
child cues. If the child isn't sick, but he fls sweating a lot and/or red 
in the face, check the room as too hot and stliffy. As an added check note 
whether you are having trouble breathing or feel like removing some of your , 
clothes. Take into account, however, whether you are wearing particularly wqirm 
clothing. If the child is huddled up, or wearing only a diaper when you donjjt 
feel warm enough in your clothes, check the room as too cold. ' 

4. Lighting > 
Check yes if the lighting is adequate for reading. 

5. Water Supply 

Check yes, if the water is in the room. Do not check yes if the warer 
is in an adjacenF area, which is partitioned off. If there is no running 
water in the room, .specify nearest source, in terms of which room it is, and 
how tnany rooms away it is from the playroom, or the room where the child spends 
most of his time. 
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Physical Setting, Materials and Equipment Checklist - page 4 

6 • AppearancB of Playroom and Arrangement 

(a) General Appearance 

Check cheerful , if the room is brightly painted, has pictures 
oa the wall, generally is colorful and attractively arranged, has variety. 
Special efforts have been made with the decor. 

Check moderately cheerful , if the room is somewhat pleasant., 
but not much effort has been taken with the decor. The. room, may be painted 
an acceptable color and the arrangement may be adequate, but it is not 
especially bright or varied. 

Check dingy if the room is dark, drab, monotonous. The room 
feels oppressive. 

(b) Level of Cleanliness 

In judging cleanliness, we are not interested in niceties, but 
in noting conditions which fall beyond the pale. 

We recongize that people have different va!lues about what is 
clean. Some people feel perfectly comfortable with a certain amount of mess, 
e.g., articles out of place, some dust, etc.; others do not. 

Check yes if dirt/disorder is associated with that day^s 
activities, e.g., recent spillage of food, toys scattered about, etc. 

Check no , if dirt/disorder is the result of built-up grime. 
The playroom looks like it hasn't been cleaned for weeks. The rug, furniture, 
equipment are filthy. Garbage is strewn about. The place smells. The child 
has urinated/defecated on the floor and it has been left for a few hours. 

Do not comfuse dirty and dxngy. Dingy refers to the appearance 
of the room, whether it is clean or not clean. Dirty refers to the cleanli-- 
ness level, regardless of the general room appearance. 
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Physical Setting, Materials and Equipment Checklist - page 5 • . 

c 

7. Play Materials for ...Six and 12 Month Observ ations 

This pertains to the kinds of play material seen on the day of 
observation. Although' we recognize that the child. may have access to addi- 
tional toys on other dr.ys, the unknown category is not provided. The observer 
records just what she sees. 

Play material includes both commercial play material and improvised 
play material. Commercial play material is material which is bought in .the 
store and designed specifically for children. Improvised play material is 
commercial, but not specifically designed for children. Before the observer 
can consider a material an improvised play material, it must be clear to her 
that the caregiver has provided the child with it* If a child happens to 
crawl to the cupboard, and starts playing with pots and pans, do not record 
these materials as play materials. " . 

Each play material is recorded once , In other words, it can not. 
be recorded in more than one grouping, e,g,, manipulative objects and push- 
pull objects. In some instances, an observer may be unsure about the group 
where she should make her • recordings ; many play materials are multi-functional. 
As a general rule, the observer should make her recording on the basis of the 
materials primary function or most complicated function. For example, the peg 
bus (a truck with holes in the top for pegs) can be used as a push-pull toy; but 
its most complicated function falls into the fine motor category* Therefore, 
it should be grouped under manipulative objects* As an aid to the observer, 
a list of toys will be provided in which the group for each toy is stated* 

(a) Visual Objects 

Objects which are out of the child's arm reach . These objects, 
however, must be within seeing range for the child* For example, children's 
pictures or mobiles hung low on the wall, a mobile or picture hung above a 
diapering counter, mobiles hung over a crib or playpen* 

(b) Manipulative audi C ory objects 

Objects which can be manipulated and make sounds. Rattles, 
squeak toys, music boxes, toy telephones, xylophones, sound producing mobiles^ 
if they are within the child *s arm reach, 

(c) Soft objects » ■ / 

Stuffed dolls, animals, te.ture balls, foam rubber blocks, 
clutch balls, pieces of material* Do net !,nclude the child's blanket, 
unless it is a security blanket* 

(d) Manipulative objects 

Teething rings, beads, containers, plastic/wooden animals, 
stacking toys, mobiles which are within the child's arm reach, Tiriis would 
also include manipulative objects which are part of a piece of equipment, 
e*g*, beads on the side of a crib or playpen, ' . 
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PHYSICAL SETTING, -MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT CHECKLIST - 5a 



7 . Play materials for six-month and twelve-month observations 

In family day care settings, count all the pre-school 
children spending the day in the home when you determine 
whether there is less than one per child, one per child, or 
tnore than one per child of a particular play imaterial . 
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Physical Setting, Materials and Equipment Checklist - page 6 

(e) Push-pull toys 

Any toy with wheels as long as it doesn't have an additional 
more complicated function. Any toy attached to a string that the child can 
pull around the room. Any toy attached to a handle which the child can push 
and pull. Push-pull toys v^ith handles that make music as they move, should 
be counted as push-pull toys, not manipulative-auditory toys. 

(f) Books • 

Count as books even books which provide for the . child's mani- 
pvilation, e.g., Pat the Bunny . 

(g) Mirror 

In order for a mirror to be counted, it must be of the 
unbreakable sort, or a door mirror. Do not count an ordinary mirror to 
which a baby must be raised in order to see himself. 

(h) Gross motor equipment 

Moderately large objeiuts which stimulate the child to use most 
or all of his body. Crawlers, hobby horses, jolly jumpers, rocking boats, 
slides, steps, cloth tunnels , etc. : Do not include push-pull toys unless 
the child can ride on top or in them, e.g., truck. Do not include gross 
motor equipment which is obviously inappropriate for a 6 or 12 month child, 
e.g., a bicycle . 
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Physical Setting, Materials and Equipment Checklist - page 7 

8, Accessibility of play material ^ 

By accessibility, we mean that the play, "materials are within the 
child's reach. The caregiver does not have to get them for the child, 
although she may have originally put them out. The child may have to crawl 
to them, or reach up to a low shelf, or Into a cublcle/box, but the play 
materials are there for him. If he wants them, 

(a) If there are any play materials In the crib /playpen during the 
course of the day, specify the kinds of materials: Visual (see definition 
above) and/or other (manipulative, soft objects, etc,)-. This would include 
materials which are attached to the crib /playpen, e,g,, mobiles, as well as 
those which are unattached. 

If there is both a play pen and a crib in the setting, make 
your judgement according to where the child spends most of his playtime. 

If you see no play materials in the crib/playpen during the 
course of the day, check none . 

If the child does not have a crib or playpen, check not 

applicable . 

(b) If the child is able to reach play materials, outside the crib/ 
playpen, check the amount: one , two-five or six and more . If they are out 
of his reach, check, none. Check this item, even if the child does not have 
a crib or playpen. . 
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10. Basic Furniture . * * . 

(a) Playpen 

Check none , if you see a crib which can be converted 
into a playpen, but is not used as a playpen during the day of 
observation. 

Do not use the one for room category. If there are 
thi^ee children in the setting and one playpen, check the less than oi^e 
per child category. If there is one child in the setting and one play=^-0> 
pen, check the one per child category. 

In recording the number of playpens per children, do not 
consider those children who are 18 months and ojider. The ntunber of 
children is based upon those who are younger than 18 months. 

(b) Twin stroller or stroller j 

Do not use the one for room category. The category you 
check should indicate the number of strollers per child. 

Each twin stroller counts as two strollers* 

(c) Rocker (Adult Size) in playrc^om 

Check none , if there is no rocker in the playroom. 
Check one for room , if there is one or mc^re. Do not check the cate- 
gories which indicate number per child. Only a rocking chair which is 
adult size should be recorded. 

C. Space for clothing and belongings ' 

1. A separate container can be a box or a bureau drawer as long 
as each child has his own box or drawer. 

2. A special area can be the top of a bur^a^.' 

D. Bathroom and Diapering Facilities 

2. Water would be considered near diapering area if it is in 
the same room. 

3. Surface of diapering area would be considered comfortable, 
if there is some kind of soft padding across the surface. Do not 
check yes, unless the surface is both clean and comfortable. 

' ■ 4. Diapering equipment should include powder, cotton, or some 
other soft towel/ tissue , and a lubricant such as lotion. 

5. Diapering equipment x^ould be considered convenient, if it 
is right next to where the baby is diapered. The caregiver does not 
have to leave the baby in order to reach the equipment. 
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Physical Setting, Materials and Equipment Checklist - page 9 

6, Washing and toileting; equipment 

(b) and (c) If the caregiver uses a clothes hamper for 
both clothes and diapers, check clothes hamper - one for room , and 
check covered container for soiled diapers - none , 

Even If the baby Is no longer In diapers, check Items (a), (b) 
and (e) • . 

E, Eating Arrangements 

!• Space for feeding the Infants would be considered adequate if 
caregivers have enough chairs to sit upon, and space at a table to 
comfortaT^ly place food jars, bottles, etc, 

2, CSieck the kind of chair and table used for eating by the child 
you are observing. If the child uses more than one kind, check the 
kind he used when he ate solid food. 

If you check other, be specific in your explanation. For 
example, say, "Baby was held in arms", not , "Baby was held". 

3* Eating utensils and plates 

Check yes , if the baby is being fed with a baby spoon or 
teaspoon. 

Check no, if the baby is being fed with anything larger than 
an. ordinary teaspoon, or if th^ child is drinking unassisted from a 
glass cup . 

4, Ventilation -(check as stated in B, 3a) 

F. Kitchen Facilities (Family Day Care Only) 

1, Kitchen light 

Check yes , if one could easily read labels on packages.*- ' 

2, Kitchen ventilation 
(check as stated in B, 3a) 

4, Condition of kitchen equipment 

(a) Cleanliness of equipment 

^."-'^ Check yes , if mess is the result of cooking activity for 
^r^t day, e,g,, recent spillage on stove, some fingerprints on refri- 
gerator door, etc. 
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Physical Setting, Materials and Equipment - page 10 

Check no, if mess is the result of built-up grime, e.g., 
heavy grease on burners and/or back of stove, dirty streaks across 
refrigerator door, etc. 

As a rule of thumb, check no, if the kitchen equipment 
looks like it hasn't been cleaned for a week. 

(b) Working order of equipment 

Check yes , if you see the equipment in use or receive 
evidence that it has been used. For example, the caregiver gives the 
child some water, hot food, cold juice. 

Check no , if you see or receive evidence that any of the 
equipment isn't operational. For example, the water doesn't come out 
of the taps, the caregiver takes milk from a window box instead of the 
refrigerator, there is a strong smell of gas, etc. 

In all cases in which you are not sure about the equipment, 
check mknown . 

G. Sleeping Arrangements 

1. Circle the nuniber of children you see sleeping in a room 
on the day of observation. If you haven't seen the children 
sleeping or where the children sleep, circle unknown ► 

2.. If there is only one child assigned to the setting, e.g., a 
family day care home, check that the space between cribs is two feet 
or more . 

In some instances, cri^>s might be placed at different distances 
from each other; for these situations, judge distance between cribs for 
the crib of the child you are observing. 

3. Sleeping and resting equipment ^ 

(a) Count a playpen as a crib, if this is where the child 

sleeps. 

(d) Any cloth covering (not plastia) can be counted as a 

blanket . 
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Physical Setting, Materials and Equipment Checklist - page 11 

H, Safety Indoors 

In addition to the yes, no and unknown categories, we have designated' 
a not applicable category for safety indoors. 

Not Applicable would be checked, if the equipment or physical feature 
referred to in any item is not present in the environment. Safety items 
which potentially might be checked as not applicable are items one (windows) 
and six (protection of radiators, hot water/steam pipes, etc.) Fr..- example, 
check not applicable, if there are no windows in the playroom. As a general 
rule, when you make judgements about safety , consider just those areas the 
child frequents. For example, before you check yes for guarded windows, all 
windows in an apartment or group center do not have to be guarded; however, 
the windows where the child plays, sleeps, etc, must .be guarded* 

There is one item which is an exception to the general rule. If the 
observer sees a fire hazard any place in the apartment or center, she is to 

ch^ckr-tt^r^ 

(1) Windows 

Check yes , if the windows have a gate or metal guard across ^hem, 
or if they are split windows (windows can only open a small amount) . 

Check no, if there is a glass deflector across the window, a 
screen alone, or no guard, 

(3) Tripping/Slipping hazards 

Check no, if there is a beat-up rug 

(4) Fire ■ Extinguisher 

Check yes , if the fire extinguisher is in the immediate hallway at 
a group center • 

Check Xis, if the fire extinguisher is in the apartment at a 
family day care home. 

Check no, if the fire extinguisher is outside the apartment. 

(5) Uncluttered fire stairway or fire escape 

Check yes , only if the fire stairway or fire escape is completely 
uncluttered. If there is anything, e,g,, garbage, skates, e.tc, , blocking 
these passage-r«?ays , check no. 

In houses whose doors lead directly onto the street, check the 
front doorway and the alternate door\>7ay or exit for blockage. 
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(6) Protection of equipmen t 

(a) Radiators - Check yes , if the radiator has a radiator 
cover which completely covers the radiator or is covered by a heat 
redviclng material such as asbestos, 

(h) Hot water/steam pipes - Check yes , if' the hot water/steam 
pipes are covered by a heat reducing material such as asbestos. If one 
hot water pipe is covered and the other is not, check no. If you don't 
know if the other is a hot water pipe, check unknown. If you^are not sure 
whether a pl^e carries hot or cold water, and the pipe is uiicovered,. check 
unknown. However, if the setting also contains uncovered steam pipes, 
check no^. \ \ 

(c) Electric outlets, wires 

Check yes , if all the outlets are in use or sealed ofif, e.g., 
with a cap, 1 

Check yes , if the outlet is behind a heavy piece of furniture 

(11) Fire hazards 

Check yes that there are no visible fire hazards^ onl^ if you 
do not observe the following: matches in baby's reach, frayed electric 
cord, iron "face down on ironing board, kerosene rags in a pile, rubbish, 
smell of gas, gas flaioes to heat the room, curtains right next to stove, 
cigarette left burning in a precarious place. 

Check no, if you observe any instance of the above. 

(13) Pro tection when asleep 

Check yes , only if crib sides are up or there are a ntunber 
of sturdy chairs right beside where baby is sleeping. 

Check nc/y if there is a pillow acting as a protection. 
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June 26, 1973 



PHYSICAL SETTING, MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT CHECKLIST-SUPPLEMENTARY MANUAL 
(18, 27, and 36 month observations) 

A, Number of Children (see page 2) 



B 1, Playspace 

a) Adequacy of playspace (see page 2) 

b) Organization of playspace 

Orgsnization of playspace refers to whether or not the space 
it) the play room is divided into activity areas. An activity area 
is.' an area which is set up so that a specific kind of activity can 
occur in it. 

Check quiet activity area if an area has been set up where the 
children can look at books, do puzzles, work with table blocks, draw, 
etc. Such an area will usually have such materials close at hand and 
will contain low tables and chairs. It will be out of the stream of 
more energetic activities, i.e., running, climbing. 

Check block building area if an area or comer has been set up 
for building with large blocks. Such* an area will have the blocks 
in a boic or on low shelves and it will be out of the stream of more 
energetic activities. 

Check gross motor play area if an area has been set up where the 
children can move about freely without encovintering obstacles. This 
area may or may not contain stable equipment, e,g., a rocking boat, 
but it is the 'place the children go to dance, play circle games, ride 
*rucks , etc. 

Check housekeeping area , if an area has been set up with house- 
keeping play equipment or materials: play stove, sink, refrigerator 
^ and/or a variety of pots, dishes, utensils, housecleaning materials. 

Check playspace is not organized , if the space in the playroom 
is not divided into activity areas, or no one area in the playroom 
has been set up for a specific activity, 

B, 2-6 (see pps , 3-4) 

B, 7, Play Materials 



As in the six and twelve month observations, record the play 
material seen on the day of observation. Although, we recognize 
that the child may have access to additional toys on other days, 
the unknown category is not provided. The observer records Just 
what she sees. _ . 

^"^KTay inateriaXs^^r^^ play material, such as 

toys, and improvised play materials, i,e,, the teacher or child 



Playroom 



00^39 
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improvised a "toy" out of material. 

In recording play materials, the observer must first locate the 
category or group into which each material falls, i.e., push-pull 
toys or puzzles or musical materials , etc. For example, an xylo- 
phone would be placed in the musical materials category. She must 
then determine whether the amount of materials within each category 
is adequate or inadequate for the number of children present in the 
setting. 

Since amoiint simply refers to number, she must also judge 
whether the variety within the category is minimal, moderate or 
high. Variety refers to whether there are different kinds of mate- 
rial within the category, e.g., clay, paint, crayons in the creative 
play materials category , as distinct from the total nxjoiiber of 
materials. Thus, a setting with 8-10 children present would be 
judged adequate in amount of creative play materials, if it had 
paper and 3 boxes of crayons, but judged minimal under variety. 

To insure that the observers use the same criteria for judging 
amount and variety, guidelines have been prepared for each play 
material category. There are two sets of guidelines, one for settings 
in which 8-10 children ar3 present and another for settings in which 
1-3 children are present. If the setting contains 4-7 children 
or more than 10 children, the observer should scale the numbers 
accordingly. (See pps* 17 - 22 for criteria). 

B. 8. Accessibility of play materials 

Check the number of toys that are within the child's reach; 
none, few, some, or most. What we mean by within the child's 
reach is that the teacher dows not have to bring the toy to the 
child in order for him to obtain it. The toy is located on the floor, 
a low shelf or table, in a toy box, etc. 

10. Basic Furniture 

a) Low chairs 

Check adequate , if there are enough low chairs for the number 
of children, that is, each child has a chair. 

Check inadequate , if there are low chairs , but the number is 
less than the number -of children, 

b) Low tables 

Check adequate , if there are enough low tables so that the 
chairs can comfortably fit around them. 

Check inadequate , if a low table (s) is present but i£ all the 
chairs were placed around it (them), they would not comfortably fit. 
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c) Low shelving/ toy chest 

V Check adequate , if low shelving is present and the play materials 
'^^an easily and neatly fit on the amount of shelving available. 

^ Check adequate , if a toy chest is present and the toys can fit 
in i** and fit without being hopelessly jumbled. A large cardboard 
box can act as a substitute for a wooden one. 

Check inadequate , if the shelving is inadeqiiate for the number 
of toys or the toy chest is too small for the nximber of toys. 

C. Space for clothing and belongings . (see page 8) 

D. Bathroom and Diapering Facilities 

2 . Level of cleanliness of bathroom 

Check generally clean , if there is some disorder, e.g., 
towels slmg over hamper, laundry soaking in basin, etc. and 
some dirt, e.g., marks on mirror, a few streaks on sink, etc. 

Check dirty , if the dirt is built up grime, e.g., toilet 
and/or floor /sink/basin, absolutely filthy. Check dirty, if 
toilet is not working. 



4. (See D--2, page 8) 

5. (See D-3, page 8) 

6. Since we have dropped the section re^^ring to' diapers from 
the 18 to 36 m6nth checklist, if the^^Iixld is in diapers, before 
you check yes that diapering eqxu.pii^nt/material is available, be 
sure that there is an adequa^p-^^pply of diapers. Diapering 
equipment, therefore, shopia include powder, cotton or some other 
soft towel/tissue, a l^ibricant and an adequate supply of diapers, 

7. (See D-5, page 




8» In or(3^ to check yes for a covered container for soiled 

diapepff^^ the container must only be used for soiled diapers. If 
th^-^eacher used the container for other clothes as well, check no. 



E. ^J^^^ng Arrangement 



1. Space would be considered adequate in the eating situation, if 
the child(ren) and adult (s) can comfortably eat their meal without 
jostling each other. There is enough room for the dishes and 
utensils to be placed before the child. 

2. (See page 9) 

3. Eating utensils and, plates 

Check yes , if the child is feeding himself with nothing larger 
than a teaspoon. 

CO 241 
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A fork is also acceptable. 

Check no, if the child is ^^riji^xng out of a glass/cup unassisted 
when he doesn't yet have the slfytt.1 or if the child is manipulating 
a knife when he doesn't yet>T^ve\the skill. If the knife is a 
sharp knife as compared biitte^rknife, always check no, 

y 

4. (See B. 3-a, page 

• >■ 

F. Kitchen Facilities^(Family Day Care Only) 
1-5 (See,..{)ps. 9-10) 

G, Sle<^LfrlSig Arrangements 



1 and 2 (See page 10) 

3. Sleeping and resting equipment 

a) A crib, bed, cot or playpen used as a crib c^ be considered 
as sleeping and resting equipment. Check less than one per child , 
if the child sleeps in somebody elses bed and no effort is made to 
prepare the bed for him by putting on fresh sheets or "his" sheets, 

d) Check not applicable for mattress if the child sleeps on a cot. 

Safety Indoors 

1-6 (See pps. 11-12) 

13. Check yes , only if crib sides are up or there are a nximber of 

sturdy chairs beside the bed, provided the bed is high. 

Check no, if there is a pillow acting as a protection when the 
child is 'sleeping in a high bed. 

Check not applicable , if the child sleeps on a cot or on a low bed. 
7 and 8 Floor heaters/Floor fans 

Check no, if the heater or fan is placed where the child can 
climb or reach e.g,, low table. 
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The guidelines are as follows: i 

a) Creative play inaterials 

Crayons/pencils/paste/f ingerpaints/ color inarkers/paints/ clay 
Auxiliaries: scissors/coloring "books/paper/easels. 




playdough . 



Amount 



8-10 children 



1-3 children 



Adequate 



paper + 3 l30xes crayons -markers 
or 

jars of primary colors 
or 

1 big box finger paints 
or 

1 big jar paste & another 
material e*g., 2 boxes 
crayons/l small box paints 



paper + 1 box markers -crayons 
or 

1 small box paint 
. or 

a few jsirs of paint 
or 

1 box finger paints 



Variety 



8-10 children 



[Minimal 



Moderate 



High 



1-3 children 



Minimal Moderate High 



paper + paper + paper + ' 

i material 2 materials 3 materials ! (Same as for 8-10) 



b) Stoical 'materials 

Bells / drums / xylophone / mar acha s/tr iangle s ^ etc. 
children's records/music bores, etc> 



Amount 


8-10 children 


1-3 children 


jAdequate 

f 


1 record per child or 


(Same as for 8-10) 


I 


'l instrument per child 




{ 


(the music box can 





■instruments or records.) 
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8-10 children 


1 nlrf 1 rlypn 


V cLl XC ujr 


Minimal 


Moderate 


Hi^ 


Minimal Modei*ate Hich 






two 


three 




I 


The same 


different 


different 




I 


instrument 


kinds of 


kinds of 


(Same as for 8-10 ) ^ 




or one 


instruments 


instruments 




musical 


or one kind 


or two kinds 






material 


plus another 


plus another 






such as 


musical 


musical^ 






records 


material 


material 




c) Push-pull -toys ■ ! 



Jiffy dump truck/pluto/snoopy/cow/frpg/slinky 
kitten/slinky caterpiller/com popper/musical 
push toy, etc. 



Anount 8-10 children 


1-3 children 


Adequate 


three toys 


one toy 








8-10 children 


1-3 children 


Variety 


Minimal Moderate High 


Minimal Adequate High 




one kind two kinds ■ three kinds 


(Same as for 8-10 ) 



d) Gross motor equipment 

Rocking "boat/gymhouse/large cart/cloth tvnnel/ 
step slide/walking "board/walker wagott/tricycle/ 
jungle gym or equipment child can climh, etc. 



Anount 8-10 children 


1-3 children | 


j 

Adequate {three pieces 
iof equipment 

i 1 


one piece of 
equipment 



ERIC 
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8-10 children 


1-3 children 


Variety 


Minimal Moderate High 


Minimal Moderate High 


1 


one kind two kinds three kinds 


(Same as for 8-10) 


e) Language inaterial 


\ 


Books/pictxire sets/see -and-say/chatter -pal 
camera/telephone, etc. 


\ 


Amount 


8-10 children 


1-3 children 


Adequate 


one inaterial 
per child ^ 

i ■ ' 


at least three materials 









8-10 chilclren 



1-3 children 



Variety 


Minimal 


Moderate 


High 


Minimal 


Moderate ' 


High ' 




three 


four- 


eight 


one -two 


three - 


six o: 




different 


seven 


or more 


different 


five 


more 




books or\ 


different 


different 


books or 


dif- 


dif- 




book 


books or 


books or 


book 


ferent 


fered 


; . substitutes 


book 


book 


substi- 


books 


books 


' e.g., pict- 


substitutes 


substitutes 


tutes 


or 


or 




\ire set ' 








book 


book 










- 


substi- 


subst: 










j ■ 


tutes 


tutes 
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/ 

f. Dramatic /role play materials 

♦ 

Puppets/dolls/stuffed animals/set of miniature people/set of miniature 
animals/dress up clothes/doll carriage/doll bed/doll house/garage/ 
f irehouse/barn/school house/ferris wheel/raerry-go-rotind/houseTDog.t/ ^ 
camper/airplane/little cars/little %rucks/cash register/variety of 
pots and pans/variety of dishes/variety of utensilo/variety of 
housecleaning materials/egg beater/strainer/wooden spoon/ 
housekeeping furniture/household items (juice cans) 



I 

Page^ 20 



Amount 



8^10 children 



1-3 children 



Adequate 



1 material 
per qjiild 



at least three 
^ mslterials 



\ 



8-10 dkildren 



1-3 children 



Variety 



Minimal 



Moderate 



High - 



three 
different 
kinds of 
materials 



four - 
seven 
dif- 
ferent 
kinds of 
materials 



eight 
or 

more 
diffe- 
rent 

kinds of 
materials 



Minimal 



Moderate 



one -two 
different 
kinds of 
materials 



three - 
five 

different 
kinds of 
materials 



sir or 
more 
^different 
kinds of 
materials 



g. Puzzles 

Insert/jigsaw/puzzle blocks 



. Amount 



8-10 children 



1-3 children 



Adequate i 7 puzzles 



3 puzzles 



Variety 



8-10 chilrlren 



1-3 children 



Minimal 



Moderate 



Ki.-Th 



1 Minimal 



Moderate 



three ^-7 8 or more 

diJ^^f erent different • different- • different 

puzzles puzzles puzzles ; puzzles 



different 
piizzles 



o or 

d Liferent 
rsussies 



ERIC 
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h. Put tof^ether/sarting/dlscrimlnation toys 

Table iDlocks/threading block/bead set/link set/nesting cups/ 
nesting barrels/rack -a-stack/tinl<:er toys/lego /discovery ball/ 
baby zoo/funf lowers/busy stores/monkey gym/lacing shoe/play 
squares/play rings/form bo^/color sorter/peg board/graduated 
peg board/work bench/peg bus/interlocking train or tugboat/ 
number counter /busy box/surprise box^ etc. 



Amount 



8-10 children 



1-3 children 



Adequate 



seven materials 



three materials 



8-10 children 



1-3 children 



Variety 



' Minimal 



Moderate 



High 



Minimal 



Moderate 



High 



three 

different 

kinds 



different 
kinds 



8* or more 
different 
kinds 



1-2 3-5 6 or 

different different more 
kinds kinds different 

kinds 



i. Other manipulative material 

Cardboard boxes /balls/mobiles/pounding bench/kalaidescope/bottle carrier/ 
pieces of cloth/plastic container/large basin/pitcher/funnel/floating 
toys (boats, animals), etc. 



Ar.ount 


8-10 children 


1-3 children 


Adequate 


seven materials 


three materials 


8-10 children 


1-3 children 


Variety 


1 Minimal Moderate Hif^h' 


Minimal Moderate High 


1 

• three • U-" 0 or more 
' different c? erent " different 


1-2 3-5 6 or 
different different more 



kinds KirAz ; '-clnds ^v.irid3 different 

• kinds 



3% 
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,i . Larae Talocks/mlt "blocks 

woodeh/cardboard/foam rubber 



Amount 


8-10 children 


1-3 children 


Adequate 


1/2 nursery set 
(about 130 pieces) 


one small set 
(about kO pieces) 
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SUMMARY OF TEACHER'S BEHAVIOR AND SUMMARY OF CHILD'S BEHAVIOR 
(12 to 36 month observations) 

MANUALS 



General Introduction and Procedure 

On the same day in which CORE data and checklists of teacher-child 
interaction are collected, the observer also sunrnvarizes the teacher's 
behavior and the child's behavior. The teacher and the child are rated 
according to behavior observed and impressions received during the 
course of the entire day. These ratings are made at the end of the day 
the observer spends in the child's setting- center, ,family day caire home, 
or home. They are made when the child is 12, 18, 27 or 36 months old. 

The rating scales are based upon selected child and teacher behaviors. 
In most instances, each scale consists of five points. The manuals define 
the extreme points (1 and 5) and the midpoint O) . Behavior which does 
not clearly match one of these definitions is to be rated at an inter- 
mediary point (2^ or 4) . 

In some instances, the scales are bi-modal (See scales F-I, Summary of 
Teacher's Behavior) . These scales also have five points, but the optimum 
point is the mid-point (0) and the extremes are +2 and -2^. Again, the 
manuals define the extremes and the mid-point although the observer is free, 
depending upon her impressions to rate at any point along the scale. 
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SUMMARY OF TEACHER'S BEHAVIOR 
MANUAL 

General Procedure 

At the end of the day, rate the teacher's caretaking behavior. 
In day care centers where there may be more than one teacher, the 
observer should make separate ratings for each teacher who spends 
a significant amount of time interacting with or caring for the 
sample child. 

Rate the teacher who feeds the child or interacts with the child 
during the main meal^ 

Rate the teacher who appeats in at least two CORES. 

Rate the teacher who appears in two Checklists of Teacher-Child 
Interactions (Learning or Control) . 

Rate the teacher who appears in one CORE and one Checklist or 
Teacher-Child Interaction. 

In order for a teacher to be rated, she has to meet one of the 
above criteria. 

There is provision on the form for rating three teacher's on 
scales A-F. Use the first column for ratingithe teacher who spends 
the most amount of time with the child. Use the second column to rate 
the teacher who interacts with the child, but to a lesser extent than 
o the other teacher, etc. If two or more teacher's spend about the same 

amount of time with the child and have about equally intense relation- 
ships with him, rate the teacher who appears in the first CORE in 
column one. 

A. Teacher enjoyment of child , 

1. En j oys - The teacher injoys likes , appreciates, takes pleasure 
in the sample child. She is friendly and warm. She clearly 
communicates - verbally or non-verb ally - her liking for the child. 

She doesn't have to be effusive or physically demonstrative, 
but she should show signs of pleasure: smiling, warm tone of 
voice, watching him with interest. 

This doesn't mean that she is always cheerful and loving. 
It is expected that young children are sometimes provocative, 
unreasonable, etc., and that any adult will occasionally be 
irritated, annoyed, angry. 

Note: The observer should be careful not to confuse enjoyment 
of the child with responsiveness to the child's cues. 

• 2. 

3. Neutral - She is matter-of-fact, business like in her dealings 

with him. She^is not unpleasant but she doesn^t exhibit any signs 

ERIC -. 
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General Procedure ^ 

If there are nore than three teachers interacting with the child 
during the course of the day, the observer may need finer criteria than 
those used above to determine i-hich teachers are to be rated. If the 
above criteria are not adequate, use the following system: 

- List the names of the teachers 



- Give a score of 2 to the teacher for each time she appeared on a 
Checklist (Learning or Control) . 

- Give a score of 1 to the teacher for each time she appeared on a 
line of CORE, 

- Total the scores for each teacher and rate the three teachers with 
the highest score. ^ ^ 

- Use the first column of the rating sheet for the teacher atnoug the 
three with the highest Score. 
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of taking pleasure in him or only occasionally exhibits such signs, 
4, 

5. Doesn't enjoy - The teacher is unfriendly, cold or sharp to the 
sample child. She doesn't show any signs of liking the child, in 
fact, she seems to dislike the child. 

For example, she is aloof. She tends to interact with him only 
when necessary, (to provide basic care, intervene in danger situations, 
or control issues). There's litle warmth or affection in her tone of 
voice, little or no demonstration of physical affection. 

Or, she may be irritable, annoyed with him and his behavior. May 
be physically punitive, verbally abusive , or shame and humiliate him. 

B. Teacher's responsiveness to child's cues 

This dimension is a broader version of similar ratings made on 
the Supplement to Food Record (see pps . 11-12) in that manual, and 
on the Teacher 'Child Interaction; Learning (see pps. 28-30) in thdt manual. 

, In making the ratiiig here, the entire rang^ of teacher-child 
behavior ^ould be considered. For example, also include the way the 
teacher notices and responds to the child's tiredness, whether he is 
soiled, needs to be reminded to go to the bathroom; his interest or 
boredom; his- moods. 

If there are other children^ present , consider also how she faci- 
litates his desires for social interaction and also his need to be 
by himself. Does she push him to interact with other children when 
he doesn't want to? Or, does she help him to join another child, or 
children, when he wants to and doesn't kncr»r how? Does she insist that 
he share when the child is clearly not ready to share? Does she seem 
flexible about making arrangements and suggesting alternatives to 
take into account the child's feelings and needs? For example, she 
may suggest "taking turns", may offer a substitute which is equal]- 
attractive, she might suggest an activity in which several children 
could comfortably engage. 

When she disciplines the child, does she make a noticeable effort 
to be fair? When she is angry, does she have enough control of her 
own emotion so that she doesn't overwhelm the child? Is she aware 
of the child's feelings? For example, she may comment to the observer 
that he is especially happy or irritable due to some special circum- 
stance or she -may "name" his feelings for him 

C. Teacher responsiveness to child initiated social interactions 

This pertains to whether or not the teacher responds when the child 
approaches her and wants to engage in a social interaction, 
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B, Teacher's responsiveness to child's cues 

If a child gives few cues, do not rate the teacher as responsive ^ 
if she merely responds to these cues and does, nothing else wif.h him. 
The teacher would not be considered responsive unless she made her- 
self available to the child, attended to him, consistently checked on 
him, periodically involved herself in his activity and in general 
helped him move along to a slightly different point in his development. 
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When the child comes to her or asks her for something, she 
usually responds verbally or non-verbally . For example, the child 
comes to the teacher and hugs her; the teacher hugs him back. The 
child asks the teacher to play a particular activity; the teacher 
says, "Sure" and plays, or the teacher says, "Let's play (some- 
thing else)" or, the teacher says, ''No, I can't new because I'm 
going to make lunch. But we can do it later." 

3. Sometimes responsive ' * 

The teacher sometimes responds when the child approaches her. 
In the balance, she responds about as often as she does not .respond. 
The other times the child approaches her she either does not 
respond or responds in a perfunctory or putting off way. 

5 . Usually unresponsive 

The teacher usually does not respond when the child approaches 
her, or her responses are mainly pe^unctory or putting off. For 
example, the child reaches up to hug her; she may prevent him, or 
may allow Kim but not reciprocate. The child may ask her to play 
\ with him; she says, "No, I'm busy", or "No, not now", "No, I can't", 
but with no explanation or offer to join him later. The child 
shows the teacher something he has made; she nods, or she says "Mnm" 
or, she says, "Don't bother me now." j 

9 . Not applicable:, child rarely initiates ^. 

The child rarely approaches the teacher for social interaction. 
This doesn't mean that the child may not ask the teacher a question, 
ask for permission, for a toy, etc. Also note that if there is more 
than one teacher, the child may approach one of the teachers, and 
not the cPier(s) . 

D. Teacher encouragement /responsiveness to child ^s exploration 

This pertains to the teacher's encouragement of and her respoiisiveness 
to the child's exploration of and curiosity about the world — objects, 
people , processes . 

1. Encouraging/responsive 

The teacher gives the child access to a broad range of activltieis 
and materials - wi^!;:hin reasonable limits. Note: reasonable limits 
means that the child is not endangering himself or another, or engaged 
In destructive activity. She encourages and allows the child to make 
choices. She responds to his questions, his discoveries. 

She doesn't hava set notions about exactly how materials should 
be used, but allows the child to respond to materials in his own way. 
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If something interests him as they are engaged in an activity, 
jshe allows him to pursue his interest. \ ' 

For example, she allows the child to touch her, to investigate 
her; she allows the child to try out different motor activitkes, 
(climbing, crawling under a chair, or chair jumping,) She may intro- 
duce different kinds of materials for the child to play with \(ob jects 
that have different sensory qualities; play dough, water, soapsuds)* 
She encourages or accepts the child's knocking down the tower j after- 
he has built it; rolling the pegs across the table instead of putting 
them in the pegboard. 

When he asks a question, she answers him with some elaboration; 
when he makes a discovery (if he pushes the can, it rolls) she shares 
his pleasure- With older children she encourages dramatic play by making 
suggestions or by participating in it. She extends his horizons by 
showing him alternate ways of using material. She helps him organize 
information about the world; she relates other pertinent facts to what 
he is learning; she provides a ^context for what he is doing, 

3, Neutral /mixed 

The teacher may be passive with respect to the child *s exploration, 
and, while not actively encouraging him, may not interfere. She may 
make minimal responses to his questions, discoveries, OR, she may be 
encouraging, facilitating in some respects, and discouraging in others. 
For example, she may enciourage the child to investigate objects, but 
discourage him from investigating her. She restricts his range of 
exploration,; 

5 , Restrictive/ controlling . 

The teacher restricts the child's activity and range of experience. 
She may limit him physically - by keeping him in a playpen or circum- 
scribed space for long periods - or by verbal prohibitions. She has 
a lot of rules about when, where and how things should be done. She 
is not flexible. 

She makes minimal response to his questions, his discoveries. She 
bombards him with "No's", and warning looks. 

For example, she provides the child with very few objects and fries 
to restrict his exploration to only these objects. She insists that he 
.play with a toy in a designated way. She discourages fantasy . She 
doesn't participate, may tell the child he is silly. 

E. Teacher encouragement/responsiveness to child's verbalization 

This refers to how much the teacher encourages the child to verbalize 
and how much she responds to him when he does. By verbalization, we 
mean that the child is encouraged to vocalize; these vocalizations may 
or may not be words, depending upon the child's age and ability. 

1. Encouraging/responsive 

The teacher is encouraging/responsive in a variety of contexts. 
Depending upon the developmental level of the child she may do all or 
some of the following: she exposes the chiltJ to a variety of sounds 
and enjoys them. with him; when the child makes sounds, she. responds to 
them by imitating them, expanding them,^e.g., baby says, "be", teacher 
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says, '*beoa"; she helps the child associate sounds with meaning by 
naming objects that he sees; she talks to the child in a conversa- 
tional way and what she says often relates to what she/he are doing; 
she introduces thT child to books and shows him how sounds can be used 
to point out pictures ; she acquaints him with some other ways language 
can be used (playfully, in song, etc.); once the child is saying words, 
she helps him increase his vocabulary by making sentences with his words, 
e.g.. Child says, "Out", pointing to the door and teacher says, "Do you 
want to go out?"; iu a inore didactic node, she may correct faulty grammar 
or pronunciation; she asks the child questions; she listens patiently 
when he tries to communicate with her; she responds in kind when he uses 
language p^ay fully. The communication that occurs is often conversationajL 
and open-oaded. 

3. Neutral /Mixed 

This teacher is similar to the teacher described above, but she misses 
opportmities to encourage/respond to the child *s verbalization. OR, she 
encourages /responds to him in some contexts^and discourages him in others. 
For example, she may talk to him, but never question him; she may dis- 
courage playful use of language, but encourage his naijiing objects; she 
may talk to him at a level far above him, but listen patiently when he 
talks to her. . 

V 

5» Unencouraging/unresponslve 

The teacher hardly ever converses with the child. What she says to 
him is mainly in the didactic mode, thai, is, she corrects or instructs. 
mien child says something, the teacher often does riot respond or gives 
a minimum response. 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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^- Authority Role 

+2, Authoritarian 

Overcontrolling, dictatorial. Allows little leeway for child 
to choose, decide for himself even when choice is possible. 

Depending upon the child, she may get into a lot of confrontation, 
battle of wills in which she may or may not succeed in her efforts 
to control. Tends to use coercive, physical shaming techniques 
when she controls. 



She may be quite arbitrary, unreasonable in her limits, demands • 
Sets many limits. 

+1. 

0. Democratic \ 

Sets some limits and clearly conveys them to child. But allows, 
encourages choices within these limits.. 

Uses multiple non-authoritarian ways to prevent frequent 
content of wills, e.g. > diversion, sug52;estion, ignoring, of fering 
alternatives. Doesn't make a federal case out of everything. 

Treats child as a human being with feelings and rights. 

-1. 

-2. Permissive /Laissez-faire 

Sets few limits. Child does what he wants or she gives in to 
i/hat he wants. She may be indifferent to him or overwhelmed by 
her life situation so there is relatively little, interaction; 
or she may interact frequently with him but subordinate herself 
or react to him as a peer. Doesn't step in to redirect, divert, 
etc. when children squabble, endanger themselves or others. 
Absence of foresight; allows things to -go too far. 

Note: ' If her consistent pattern is to crack down after she has ? 
allowed things to go too far, code +2. If this is a 
fluctuating pattern, code +1. 

If she is authoritarian in some situations and laissez-f:iire 
in cr.hcrs, determine the role she most freciuently plays and 
record +1 or -1 accordingly. 
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/ 

G. Org^,anization of rout ines 

Rcu tines are events that happen every day: Eating, reatint>, 
cleaning/toileting, dressinp,, and goinr, outdoors. The ratinr, is 
based upon how the teacher (s) carry out these five routiiies. 
This is a bi-modal scale. 

Ovcy o r p.ani 2 ed / r i ^ i d 

The teacher places great importance on following a schedule, 
no matter v;hat. Routines are inflexiblv admi^iistered. The child's 
individual needs are not considered. For ej;ample, if the child 
is sleepy at 10:00 A.M., he isn't alloued to sleep, because 
nap time is scheduled for 2:00 P.N. If there is more than one 
child in the setting, everyone has to do the same thing, at the 
same time. There is over-preparation for routines. Rate the 
teacher +2, if she is overorganized in carrying out at least 
two of the five routines. -^^^ 



0. Organized /flexib le 




Routines do occur, but they are flexibly administered. 
The child's individual needs are considered. For example, if 
the child is not hungry at 11:30 A.M., the teacher is prepared 
to wait awhile before feeding him. 

There are smooth transitions into routines. The child is 
neither delayed or rushed. For example, V7hen they are going 
outside she doesn' t > throx^^ on his coat and hustle him out the door. 
The teacher usually will inform the child some minutes prior to 
a routine that the routine is soon to begin. This v;arning enables 
the child to not only anticipate the routine but to disengage 
himself from an ongoing activity.' ^ 

Furthermore, if there is more than one child in the setting, 
everyone doesn't have to do the same thing at the same time or 
in a fixed sequence* 

-2. Disorganized ^ 

The teacher lias no discernible schedule or a disorganized 
schedule. Routines occur in a haphazard manner, if at all, and 
seem unrelated to the child *s needs. In some instances, when one 
occurs it may seem to the observer that the teacher just happened 
to think of it. In other v;ords, she has no plan. Rate the 
teacher ^2, if she is disorganized in carrying out at least 
two of the five routines. 

^ • E evol . of stli.T^iilatij)n 

Level of sLlmulalion refers to the amount and variety of stimulation 
provided by the teacher (s) as it relates to tlie r>am])le child. It docs 
not rrfer to the level of stimulation the child provides for hiiunelf. 
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The teacher can provide stimulation bv int-^rac ting with the 
child, settinj> up activities for the child(ren), presenting 
materials, etc. She can also regulate the amount and variety 
of stimulation by maintaining some control over externals vzithin 
the environment, e.g., noise level, as well as other children. 
In evaluating the level of stimulation the observer is to focus 
on the sample child and his reactions to what she provides. 

Note: This is a bi-modal scale. 
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+2. Overs timulatlng \ . 

' \ 

The teacher may Interact with the sample child to the point where 
he is over-'excited . She may offer too much at one time, or allow too 
much to occur at one time, and the child may become overwhelmed. 

If other children are present, she may not redirect them when they \ 
become wild or disruptive. She may allow chaos/confusion which the 
sample child finds distressing (withdraws, looks frightened). 

0. Stimulating 

There is a balance of teacher initiated, directed activities, 
provision of materials, ideas, etc., and letting the child carry out 
his own activities, projects. Ttiere are times when she plays with the 
child, times when she encourages peer interaction and times when, the 
child is on his own. The kind of stimulation she provides is varied 
and maintains the child's interest. The child is generally busy, engaged, 
not lethargic, or over-excited. 

t 

-2. U nstimulating 

The teacher (s) does not do anything special with che child. 
What the child gets from the situation, he must make for himself 
(mostly a child-created experience)". He may not make his own experience, 
so he appears lethargic, or wanders randomly from thing to thing. The 
teacher may permit or restrict him, but she doesn't provide much; she 
may make an occasional suggestion, but she doesn't elaborate on it. 
When there are few materials available, she may n'-t take advantage of 
'possibilities for stimulation which exist without materials, e.g., 
letting him watch her or help her fix lunch. If there are many 
materials, she may dole them out, one at a time, and at a point when 
the child has already become bored with the material he hac . 

J. Unusual conditions 

Among the unusual conditions the observer should record are the 
following: An emergency in the house or center which has disrupted the 
day, e*g., fire, neighbor evicted; some upsetting circumstances in the 
teacher's life which prevents her from functioning in her usual way, e.g., 
a death in her family; the teacher is in physical pain, e.g., a toothache, 
migraine hec^lache. " r ■ , 

r 

K. Unusual Behavior by Teacher 

I ' " ■ 

Unusual or peculiar behavior by the teacher would incljud*^ the 
following: The teacher seems excessively withdrawn; the tieacher seems 
excessively tired or drowsy; the teacher's speech is confused and 
difficult to understand; the teacher more than occasionally slaps the 
child; the teacher exhibits rage when she is angry; the teacher is 
excessively verbally abusive; the teacher purposely frightens the child 
and does so in a sinister way. Also, if * the observer feels uneasy about 
' leaving the child(ren) she should record this. 
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Social Responsiveness to Teacher(s) 

!• Frequency of Interaction 

- 1, High - Child spends a great deal of time interacting with 
at least one familiar adult. She/he makes numerous social overtures 
to initiate contact and many attempts to prolong social interactions, 

2. 

3. Moderate - Social contact with familiar adults is limited. 
Child approaches caregivers sporadically and does not make active 
effort to withdraw from interaction or to prolong such interaction, 

4. ' 

5- Low - Child avoids or withdraws from interaction with any 
caregiver • * 

II, Quality of Interaction 

1. Positive - Social interactions with at least one caregiver, 
to the extent that they occur, are characterized by positive emotional 
tone. There is a definite feeling of pleasure and enjoyment in social 
contact, whether or not Child makes active attempt to initiate or 
prolong such contact, 

2- 

3. Mixed - Social contacts are not characteristically positive 
or negative. At times they are positive, at times they are negative 
or at times they reflect a' mixture of the two, 

A. 

5. Negative - Child obviously does not receive enjoyment from 
social contact with any caregiver. Such contact, whether frequent 
or infrequent are characterized by negative emotional tone, and by 
conflict, 

6. Neutral - Social interactions are characteristically neutral, 
in emotional tone. There is no definite feeling of pleasure or dis- 
pleasure in social contacts. 

Social Responsiveness to Peers 

I , Frequency of Interaction 

1. High - Child spends a great deal of his/her time in the com- 
pany of at least one other child. Makes numerous attempts to inter- 
act with peer(s) and actively attempts to prolong social contact. 
Play is primarily interactive* 

2. 
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3. Moderate - Social contact with any peer Is limited. Child 
approaches other children only sporadically and does not make active 
effort to withdraw from interaction or to prolong social relation- 
ships. Play is predominantly parallel, with relatively little 
direct interaction. That is, child plays near other children, but 
not with them. 

4. 

5. Low- Child actively withdraws from interaction with all 
peers. Does not approach if approached, either ignores " 

other child or 'actively a • cut short social interaction. 

Play is primarily solitary, away from other children, 

9 . Not applicable - No peers in environment 

II . Quality of interaction 

y 

1. Positive - Social interactions with at least one peer, to 
the extent that they occur, ai>e characterized by positive emotional 
tone. There is a definite feeling of pleasure and enjoyment in social 
contact, whether or not child makes active attempts to initiate or 
prolong such contact. 

2. 

3. Mixed - Social contacts are not characteristically positive 
or negative, but reflect a mixture of the two or at times are positive 
or at times are negative. 

A. 

5. Negative - Child obviously does not receive enjoyment from 
social contact with any peer. Such contact, whether frequent or 
infrequent are characterized by negative emotional tone, directly 
by conflict. 

6. Neutral - Social interactions are characteristically neutral 
in tone. The child usually exhibits no signs of pleasure or dis- 
pleasure during social contacts. 

9. Not applicable - No peers in environment 
C. Curiosity - exploration 

1. > High - Child very interested and curious about object 
■ world. Actively explores and manipulates a variety of objects in 
a variety of ways, exploring their possibilities and combining them 
in numerous schema. Approaches objects without encouragement by 
caregiver. To extent of verbal ability, child may also talk about 
characteristic's of objects and ask questions about their properties. 
Exploration may be visual, manipulatory, or auditory. 

2. 
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3. Moderate - Child shows some Interest in objects, although 
such interest is not intense. May explore and manipulate objects' 
but not to full extent of possibilities. May sometimes comment on 
properties of objects or ask an occasional question about them. 
Frequently does not approach objects unless encouraged by adult. 

4. ' 
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5. Low - Very little interest or curiosity in object world. 
Ignores unless adult makes great effort to get child interested 
and then loses interest after very short period. 

Task Orientation 

!• High - High degree of goal-directed activity. Persists for 
long time on tasks, even when difficult or when environment is 
distracting. High frustration tolerance and low distractibility . 
Completes tasks that can be completed. 

2. 

3. Moderate - Works at task for short time, but gives up in the 
face of difficulty, or if other interesting activity is presented* 
Does not allow self to get too frustrated. Somewhat distractible • 

4. 

5. Low - Shows very little persistence. Cannot stay with task 
for more than a few moments. Easily frustrated, or distracted* Flits 

from one activity to another. Cannot get really involved in anything. 

'J 

Self -reliance 

1. High - Extremely independent child, concerned with doing 
things , for and by him/hersel£. Aware of capabilities and attempts 
to utilize them in situations in which he may or may not succeed. 
Turns to adult for help only rarely, and then in situation in which 
he obviously cannot succeed^ Usually turns down help when offered 
and insists upon "doing for Tiim/her self." 

2. 

3. Moderate - Child vacillates between dependence and indepen- 
dence. At times may try to do things for him/her self , but at other 
times may approach adult for help or accept help when offered on 
tasks which are obviously within his/her ability range. May need 
some encouragement before trying to do things alone. 

5. Low - Child very low on self-reliance. Rarely attempts to 
so things for self when opportxinity exists for adult's assistance. 
Frequently seeks out adult for assistance or passively waits for 
adult to offer help. 

Emotional Tone 

1. Positive /happy-D ominant pattern is positive. Radiates happiness. 
Very little upset?^' him/her . 

2. Content - Dominant pattern is one of relaxation and contentment 
Child smiles and laughs, but less frequently and intensely than child 
rated as F. May become upset but recovers fairly easily. 
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3. Bland - Child does not seem characteristically happy or 
unhappy. Relative ab3ence of either negative or positive affects 
Rarely smiles or cries. 

4. Moderately Unhappy - Child seems somewhat unhappy. Vacillates 
between unhappiness and happiness, but she is more often unhappy than hap; 

5. Unhappy - Child seems unhappy most of the time. Rarely smiles. 
Cries and fusses a good deal of the time. Difficult to comforts 

G. Unusual or Deviant Behavior 

Use this section to comment on anything about the child which 
strikes you as unusually worrisome and is not covered sufficiently 
in the ratings. This item will not be rated, but will be useful 
in either corroborating impressions from other tools or in cluing 
us into the fact that this child should be evaluated further. 

Examples : very hyperactive; seems poorly coordinated - cannot 
use body well; great difficulty in separating from mother; does 
not get absorbed in any activity - just sits with bland expression; 
extremely aggressive; head-banging; rocking; excessive suckirg, 
biting or mouthing objects. 
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November 30, 1973 



INTERVIEW FOR CAREGIVERS 
MANUAL 



Introduction 

The interviews for caregivers are designed to obtain information 
about caregivers in both family day care homes and group centers. More 
specifically, in them, we are inquiring about the caregiver's background 
(education, work experience, etc.), her relationships with the agency and 
parents, her job satisfaction, her training and her ideas about child rearing 

In family day care, caregivers of 6 month eld sample children are 
initially. Interviewed when the children are around 6 months of age, while 
caregivers cf 12 month or 18 month old sample children are initially Inter- 
viewed when the children are around 18 months of age. In group centers, 
caregivers are given an initial interview during the first y^ar in which 
we obtain sample from the center. Follow-up interviews are scheduled on a 
yearly basis, thereafter. (See Chart A for the schedule of initial and 
follow-up interviews in both settings.) 

There are a number of different forms for the interview. These forms 
vary according to whether it is an initial or follow-up interviex^^, the age 
of the children, the position of the caregiver and the setting (family or 
group.) However, one basic manual has been prepared for all the forms since 
there Is considerable overlap among them. The Manual indicates where there 
are differences. 



CHART A 



Schedule of Interviews for Caregivers 



FAMILY DAY CARE 



Provider-mothers with 


6 


18 


36 


6 


18 


36 


6 month sample 


X 








X 


X 


12 or 18 month sample 




X 








X 


36 month sample 






X 









GROUP DAY CARE 



Group teachers are interviewed once a year. During the first year 
they receive an Initial interviw and during subsequent years the follow- 
up. The interview form >fo i^iff^Sed corresponds to the a^^e of the children 
with whom the teacher is working. 
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General Procedure 

1. Setting up the interview 

In group centers , an appointment to interview each caregiver 
is set up through the director. In family day care, the interview 
appointment coincides with the appointment day for naturalistic 
observations. In other words, the interview occurs on the same 
day as these observations; it is conducted when the, sample child 
is asleep. ■ • 

2 . Explaining the interview to the caregiver 

The following points should be included in your explanation: 



a . 



We will be interviewing approximately AOO day care workers. 



b. From all these interviews we hope to obtain information 
which will help us develop the best kinds of day care for 
both children and workers. 

c. In the interview we will be primarily asking about the 
caregivers experience in day care and her ideas about child 
rearing. There are no right or wrong answers. People have 
different opinions; we are interested in her opinion. 

d. The interview is absolutely confidential. Moreover, we will 
not be considering individual opinions and experiences, as 
such, but x^hat is generally thought or been experienced by 
day care workers as a group. 

e. The caregiver should feel free not to answer any question 
she would prefer not to answer. 

3. Conducting the interview 

There is no exact recipe for conducting a good interview. Each 
interview, in some way, is unique. This means that the interviewer 
while remaining within the manual guidelines, must be flexible. Her 
personality must bend with the personality of the caregiver. She must 
be sensitive and alert to what the caregiver is saying, not only with 
her words, but with her tone of voice and gestures; the interviewer 
must adjust herself accordingly. In so far as possible, the inter- 
viewer should strive to make the interview expe-ience enjoyable. 

Although each interview is unique, certain situations consistently 
come up in interviews. These situations should be handled by the 



m cervxewf f 1 "wine ways : 



a. 



The caregiver answers a question before you get to it 

If the caregiver, while responding to one question, answers 
another later question, jot do\m her response at the bottom 
of the pare and transfer the information when the interview 
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is over. If she has only partially answered the later 
question, use any necessary prob= to obtain a complete 



answer, 



b. ThP. nareeiver ^Ives a non-specific or_lncongiete_an^^^ 

The interviewer must probe all -"-"'l^'rn \/on° tSe''' 
answers . If a probe is not already spelled out^on the 
schedule, formulate the probe, ir a ' ^""^ 

example, if she tells you that .he speaks to a mother 
sometimes, ask her if sbmetlmes means once a month or 
once every two weeks or once a veek or what..... J-n 
other wo3s, give her aiter.atixes , OR, you might ask 
her what she. means when she says sometimes. It tier 
answer is incomplete, a^k her to talk more^ about it OR. 
through questions try tA fill missing P^"^^' 
example, if the caregiveV tells you she J . ^ . 

train b; putting the ch^d on a potty ' 
ask her if she would Op Ir say anything before or after 
she put him on the pot. \ 

c. ThP. naregiver dgesn't- und^rstaBd the question_orJiasjio 
answer to the question \ ; 

This can be expressed in a variety of ways: the caregiver 

look blank! she may say that she doesn't know; or she 
may answer the question shfe thought you asked. 



Depending upon the sitAation, you might d° ""^^i^., 
of a number of things. 1)1 Rephrase the q-st^o- 2) Tell 
her vou realize she may not h aye thought about this parti 
cuLrissue before; perhaps she would like a few minutes 
to Sink about it or perhapi you and she can return to it 
Jater 3) Accept her "I din't know" response since in 
;:ir instances, It would maS the caregiver too anxious 
if you rephrased the questioh or probed further. 

The car egiver goes_o ff_on a 'lauggnt 

' * A 

qince the interview must be qanpleted within a limited 
'iSod of t?me, it is importan: that you keep some |r.easure 
Tf control ove; it. This doeb.'t mean that you rush the 
Interview but that you returh the caregiver to the ques 
tloHou have a ked."^ This, o\ course, should be done in^a 
pieLin^ way. Look for a paufc in ^^^^^^-^^^J^^^f 
Lke some statement like "yes ^ that must have been ^nter 

esting, difficult, etc but, how do you . . . . Howe er. 

if shl'goes off on a tangent f the ginning o t.^^inner 
,.4^., r.-t^7P hpr more leeway. It may oe ncr way 
out her nervousness. j 
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e . 



V.P nervous or tense, 

in all interviews. 

„ ... . nervous -^t/^Lf i'teTs^o^oJ S^t 

Modify the "test" at«.sphere ferpouslvfforrskf . 

and the other person ans»ers by being V „^ ^„„„ 

^dght say, h^enlnte^esting children 

know how you feel, that "^^^^ ^^t she has said 

can be like that. ' .'^l "as already said; this will 

m so far as possible be as^^^^^^^^^^ ^orr^" 
SSiedTo rrr^rela^ed she «111 



f . 




A RecordiriB_the_r£s^^ . 

„,Ue as ^ch as -IS necessary without losing the -^o^^, 

what the caregiver has said. Ob-™ """^rftten 
so you can pick out the essence ^j^^^. j,ave "titten 

»en the interview 1=°'"; "f/shoSd be clear and the content 
t understandable; J^e -^"f ;,f,"„,., ,he caregiver, has. In 

of the responses shouia u 

fact, said. ^ 

convenience sake ,« rthrr,":nd . 

througnout: i-'-'*- 

for father. -^u (v") 

AynAi rate witn a \i:J 

U.e that you P-^^^/^/^cPrbrfore'the additional 
that you have done so. Place 

' . s^^nish 

J « -Po-r pnrh interview a-uiui. -r - 
There is a Spanish version for eac ^^^^^ i"^^^^^"?^, 

rrird"trr:So:s^^^^^^^ 
■ roi^ngiira-dj^ S:^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Both forms should then be cl.iP & 
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INTEROT_IOR_C^^ - ^^^^^ " 

Part' On e^ 

I. Back^rounlJllforin^^ 

1. sex - Check of f male or female ^ ^ 

White or Other, 



report unpaid work experience, ^^"f ^^^^e in doubt about 

-oh write d^ the job title as 

housekeeper, day care worker, etc. 

,_,0. O^a^Mld^ - - ruS»\fftorthr arrange- 

'\as-lhild^i^ri2 years of^age or under, ^^^^^^^^ 
ments she has made for the car 
is at work. 

^>>^. careeiver has done 
11-lA. yn2aid.-Herier^^ a description of what 

v^lu^ri^ST^^^^ra^^ \Z ages of the children she 

:r.kfdVth! ^rclS ^ch'things as caring fo. younger siblings 
or other relatives. 
15. ^e^rsJxi:^e^LJS^^.9i:^' 

country in which , she was born. 

V. o rr-iTTPn US periTiissxon 
A„ - If the director of the agency has give" P^^ 
tfiet this information frcB agency^£lles.^^^^_j^^ „, 

giver her ""M^-f'^/tf asked of the caregiver or not. 
information 

«hereJ<en02.-SS<>i " " ^i%rrhrro^ or^lty, as "ell as 
oTTrrcTTp^SeT"^ *e name of ""^ i„ some Instances 

tL ;tat;'or country where =f "-//^r.li-*" 
fhe caregiver may f,Tf tl»e spent In each one in 

Mote the places and f ^ l^-^th , college. Indicate 

terms of ^f^-^f^^.h^j'^pent the most time at each of these 

only locations where tney v 

levels . 
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o J *.\.r.ArAtv in the following manner: 
2. EthnicUx - Code ethnicity m t ^ ^^^^^ 

islands, e.g St K^tts a.aica^t - ^pea.ing country who do 
rorSir^r'^e iL%oreig^ language; enter code 0.^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

b) Spanish^speak^ 

jSxt^ fpSsh-spea.ing alone; enter code 1, 

w , Include white caregivers c.nly.<*o do not 
^> *e Child; enter code 2. 



d) 



UO -1- w ^ o - 

T^'ufdfr^Lfeir^fwho^^^tfe^rec^ond 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ "^'^T 3 

language with t^^^.^^^^i^iJ^ragef o? Africa, Chinese; enter Code 3. 
or Yiddish, one of the languag 
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CllARTB 



FAMILY DAY CARE AGENCY 
Bedford Avenue ^ 



INQUIRE 



GROUP CENTERS 



INQUIRE 



No 



w-rpnrlQ of Cx -own tleiRhts 



Cardinal McCloskey 
C.D.I. 



Yes 



Jamaica NAACP 



No - Age 
Yes - School I MFY_ 



Children's Health Services 



Church on the Hill 
Clinton 



Community Life 
East Harlem 



Hud s on Guild 



Hunt's Point 



Jewish Child Care Assn. 

Morrisania 

New York Foundling 

Park Sloi 

Talbot Perkins Children's 
Service . 



Universi t y Settlement 
Wake-Eden 



yes tches ter-Tr emont 
Willoughby 



Windham 



Youth Villar,e 



Yes 



No 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 



^es 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



Mothers In Action 



Pacific Community 



Parent-Child Center 



Richmond 



Riverside 



Seton 



Tabernacle 



United Organization of 
<;iiffo1k Street 



Yes 



Yes 



Nox 



Yes \< 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
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\ 

\ 

19. Highest grade completed - Handle in -the same way as question 2, that 
is, refer to list of agencies (Chart B) to determine whethei: this 
information is to be asked or not. \ 

20-23. Previous child care tra ining - If the caregiver has had formal 
training in child care before she was hired for her present job, 
ask her for a description of the training, where she receive^ it 
and how long it lasted. The caregiver may have taken some cobrses 
in- school or she may have been trained on a previous job. Inlsome 
instances she may have gone through a work-study program at an 
institution such as New York Foundling. In recording a description 
of the training, note the topics that were covered, i.e., physical 
care, nutrition, etc. If it was a work-study program, note thk work 
setting and the ages of the children with whom the caregiver worked. 
Do not include work experiences, alone in this category. ; 

\ 

24-27. Initial training at Agency - This refers to training which bigan 
immediately after the caregiver was hired for her present position, 
and before the caregiver started to work with the children. If Ithe 
training described by the caregiver does not meet either one of these 
conditions, record the training under question B5 (FDC) or B3 (G^ DC) 
These pertain to on-going training beyond initial training. Not4 
how often the training sessions occured, i.e., every day, 3 time a 
week, and over what period of time, i.e., 1 week, 1 month, etc. 
Describe the training: it's content and methods. 

28. Length of time employed as a provider— mother /group teacher — This 
includes whatever time was ^pent in initial "(orientation) training. 

29. What made her/him decide to take this position - If the caregiver 
reports that a friend told her about the job, probe further, i.e., 
"Why this job, rather than another job?" 
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Part two 

II. Present Position 

A. Attitudes regarding separation/age preference 

1, Separation - If the caregiver gives a general response to 
(la) (what age do you think is best) , such as toddler, ask 
her specifically what age she is referring to when she says 
toddler. 

Ask the -^ore open-ended question, "Why?" (b) before 
you ask the probe question. If the caregiver responds to 
the former questi6n, in terms of her own comfort in the 
situation or with minimal reference to mother or child, 
e.g., "He's easier for me to control," ask the probe question 
indicating \\f±th (P) that the probe has been used. Record 
both responses. 

Note that as the interview progresses the caregiver 
may make additional remarks about the effects of separation 
upon either mother or child. For example, she might comment 
in passing that the child gets upset when he leaves her. 
Jot down these comments at the bottom of the page and transfe 
them when the interview is over. 

2. Age preference - If t}ie caregiver gives a general response 
such as young children, ask her to specify the age range. 

If she reports a preference for more than one age range, 
e.g., babies under 1 year and 6 and 7 years olds, record both 
responses . 

B . Relationship between caregiver and agency 

The numbering for the questions in this section follows 
the Family Day Care interview form. The questions are the 
same in this interview as the ones in the Group Center interviex^ 
except that there are two additional questions. 

Note: Where the question is the same, the question number for 
the Group Center interview is in brackets after the question 
number for the Family Day Care interview. 

1. Help in food planning - In some instances, the caregiver 
may have received information about food in a book, pamphlet, 
etc. Probe for written communication regarding food. 

2a. Food allotment - When you ask the caregiver whether the 
money for food is adequate for the baby, specify the age. 
child you are referring to. If the caregiver cares for 
a 6 month old sample child ask in terms of 6 month olds; 
if she cares for an 18 month old sample child, ask in terms 
of 18 month olds, etc. If the caregiver doesn't get a food 
allotment because the mother brings the food, check not 
applicable . 

0 0 0 3 
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2b . Amount of toys and children's equipnK^nt 

Equipment includes cribs, playpens, low tables, etc. 
Again, if the caregiver has a 6 month sample child (children) 
ask in terms of 6 month olds.; if she has an 18 month sample 
child Ochildren) ask in terms of 18 month olds.^etc. 
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3. 




^^.er had discussed a concern abou 

Xf the caregiver had ^^^^^ ^"^^^-'J^ to determine 

child behavior wxth ^ ^en ^^^^ ^^^be to a 

J happened, you ^^ve t>een 

explains "^^^^ she received, ff^^^^^^ information, 

the type of ^^^^^"^ port, i.e., no speclt ^^^^ ^^^^ 

rsL^-'srLL ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ... 



4. 



(^..910-2.^^:^^--^ the provider mother 

in ramily Bay ^-e inte-^,^^^^^ ^s h- 

„iU usually talk about the ^^^^^^^ ^ u 

Supervisor, however in^t ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^g^^t 
of mentioning her. 

specific 

- «ecrr,Tducational a^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

fof.:; -:;'tf say mo.e --f/-f enters peoP- -^^^ 
about supervision, ^ote t ^'^^""LS/ visits 

are not regular s^a" f^^^., ^cD vho a person, 

capacity, e.g., teacher ^^f/^, oV rnemtions 

the center. If tne g ^^^^ "^^f tL^ staff • 

. record that as well. ^^^^^^^ ^„ ^he regular 

such a person, probe 



_ On:^goins_Su2enisi^ 



5. (3_Grou; 



ncon2_^^3J-j::=^^^ j o These staff 

. « t-o regular staff discussion 
^^fbe formal or informal, i.e., a f-.^.eep. 
r/Srchndre; every L^^- t^ey occur. 

. of qnecific responses meeting, e.g.. 

Again, get specx q_ gtarr 

tI there is more than one ^^^^^ „eii 



6. 



N <;r.ecial traininj 
Care)__i_S£sHi^i- 



. the day care 

. cnecial meetings to "ai" ^^-ed after 

This refers to specia ^^^^^^^^ "^^'^^^ °aoes not refer ^ 

worker , in child -";^;^f/Litial training. It „3i„.. 
the worker ^ad complf ^ ^eetxngs or ^4) ; 

to regular staff meeting , ^^^^^ attended any such 

(Record initial tr ^las not atte 

'"^'Xf the caregiver tells yo^^^^^ ^^^f^^'/^or childhood 
meetings, you -^^t^^ne came, like a doctor 
forgotten, i'^'' you?" 
specialist to talk 
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7. 



V, nften she attended thetn. 



..reslvei may give a general I P ^^^e, 
At first „f additional training sne^ 

response, but proDe xu 
it. 



1. 



2. 



_Satisfaction . i vou she lilies nothing 

-^-rh:c;u?e; TtMatiL^hips^^^^^^ Se 

r ce-^^- ^^i- rr/tre^te;;r^^ -d not e.ist. 

would feel about the 3°^ ^^^^^^^ 

. like - Respond in ax, f/fj;^^'"^^ disagree. 

Things .he f f^j/f^^egiver says. Don't agree 
manner to wha. the c ^he caregivers response. 

1^ like to see changed - ^U't question 2 
Things she would ^^^^f^^^e to her respcnse to qu 
here, may or ^.^^^ "°^/'iovever . may hear J-^ as f ^.^^^ this 
above. The caregiver, n implies by what she s > differences 

r-- ^^^^^^ li-- "^'^'^ 



on tne oi-uc.i 
be changed- 



/ 



.raLProcedur^ ^ bave different 

..re .aslnnlns^.^-"-- "irq = dS^^ 
about It; there .s no rig 



t; there is no rlgnt ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^.^ 

--e that „a ar jtn^t„o^^^^^ 

rte questions 1" ^"*/:f,kers caring for 6 month old^^^^^ 

S^d rer.;f He'x^^^^^^^^^ IZu ..s^. m ta™. 

to those caring for l ^^^^^^ ^^.j. 

of children who are a 
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INTERVIEWJiO^ ^^^^^^ ' 

1. ImEortant_needs_of^^ 

X. the caregiver only ^^/i^ "ayif'tLrelf ' 

say that yes, they are xmportant and ^hen 
anything else. Write down a (P) betor 
response(s) . 

2 . T £lnds of food, 

inqs as to what to answer 
If the caregiver seeins at a loss as t ^^^^^ 

3. Addin g foods_ to_milk 
^is include se.i-solids and PU-d foods such as 

applesauce, cereal, pureed vegetables, etc. 

4. Dissatisfaction_^^ 

^is question only f -fs'" ' thfcarrgLer . 

Tlfsr ;f^n:.:f iiuleVv^ toTu to the interview. 

Xf the caregiver is not f --^f/:L"if dSLtLf i^ 
sample hahie's weights, Che . B^; ^^/^^^ baby's 

fnd ^hi^rea^sonHor her dissatisfaction. 

5 Caregiver_r_es:^^ ' 
we are primarily in-rested, he.e f - t.e^caregxver^ 
would do if a child didn;t want to eat on g 

not over a prolonged P^^"/°^'i^„ed period of time, record 
eiver responds in terms of a Pr°l°"Sea P 
giver i-^^f „_„v.p for the former, 

this response and probe tor 

6 AttlHies__toward_^u^^ 

5 Examples (Pacifier) : 

1 , -v . -it- makes the child feel more secure; 

Accenting.- ^ "^"H^'t have it. 
hi'Me^ more if he dxdn t have it. 
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mother wanted. 

.h-Ild. is well-fed and given enough love and 
^^.Jl nefd'it "it Lans they're .issing so.eth.ng. 

. n-v tt (P why^) I don't know, (P. No special reason?) 
LrVSuftloi-t^U.: to^ee it hanging out there. 

t- .iwavs be clear as 'to why she feels 
The caregiver may not always ^^^^ p^^^e in a non- 

accepting or rejecting or xn a -^xed «ay ^^^^^^^^^ 
threatening manner and l^t tne mau 
begins to look uncomfortable. 

7. Amount of naptime 

. The caregiver may tell you f -//^.Sffes^S 

'TS"sh:^:uirconrider\he :^nimum acceptable amount. 
Site^in alpf before her additional answer. 



.iver_res2onse.^^.ch^^ 



As in quel 
caregiver doe 
than if the b 
if she responds 
and probe for* 



.ty has an '""=/'"f"fj^^" Record her response 
s in terras of tne iatuex, 

the former. 



9 ppAc tion to cryi ng, 

,.o.e further i£ '^^^ ^'^^'^'iZHTZi; ITT^'I^"^ 
^Tl^^ Xfu^epeL/npon ».en one 

picks him up. 



10, 



Xt is possible that^he c-eBiver es^^^^^^^^^ Z^rZucl' 
to fewer 6 month olds (EDC) , "° . do. Indicate 

If this is the case. "^f ^e^mf of conjecture rather 

on the form that her response xs m term 
than actual experience, 



: CJ-UL1 x^..^ ^^^ J 
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12. Choosin;^ toys 

A^r^r^a c^flk^ vou can record her responses 

the following categories: sa e, f"^^^",'^"" a"' Record 
educationally valuable and easily f^^l^^Jl^fj, ,^ese 
any other response which does not fit into on 
categories. 

13. Are babies learning 

4 ^^oo nnt believe babies are learning 
an/iCorr/rif Ss^ \^ not as. ,ue..ions 

lA, 15 or 16. 

14. What babie s are learning 

If the caregiver only states a few things, probe further, 
i.e" "MythinI elser- 'indicate where you have probed. 

15. Thin gs She does t^ helj_Jliittj£arn 

- loQc, refer her back to the 
If the caregiver seems at a if she has 

responses she made to question 13. .,f/^J^™P^„-^i„g you 
mentioned crawling, you fS^^ -y,', She may My that'she 
do whicn encourages him to crawl? J^'H^J^^J „hich 
simply puts him do.m on the floor and lets "^i™ S ' 
iHine! and you need probe no further about that. 

16. Su2£or^irom_centra^^ 

Probe further, if you cannot "^rrup^ort"' 
help she receives Does f^^P^^^;; TaLluggeftions? 
iTltJr ^ ^ol t'l inpufdoL tL central staff person(s) 
jLe in planning ways to help the children learn. 

Comments : 

Kecord here, any unusual condition --rialiditf^ ' 

by the caregiver which ^^f/Pf^^^^^.l^ror behavior in 
of the interview, describe the condxtxon ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

. Tn =rcofi£....^^ - 

t^fuJes to arswer more than a few questions. 



1 
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7. 




that she would take the d 
If the caregiver just says t^ ^^^^ 
the bottle gradually, ask her 

o*--ior.q 7-8 above 
8-9. See questions / 

.0 not give the probe .xa,le unless t 
know what you mean. 

11. see question 10 above 

• -exnectatlonsJiJeedlni 
Care^iver_e2C2eci:;2 



12. 



• -exnectatlonsJiJeedink , 
CarS5H5^-^22££i^5 ^^^^^^^ entitv >, 

Xf the caregiver expects the^c^^^^^^^^ toj^^ ^4 - 

him to feed himself at aii, 
<:^r»oer foods. 



finger foods. 
13, Toilel^,train^ 



^^,e caregiver 

as she does. , ^ „f how she wouUl I'p 

.n eet a detailed report ^^on ^er ot ^^^^^ 
Be sure to get a a that ^nt^ , 

K.nt i-. T'or example, she may ^^ved his bowels, 

about iv. ^ , until ne muv vjould d> ■ ' 



5 . . 14. 



t'^;ove his bowels, how xuu^ ..^^ 

him on the potty, etc. 

ntian to chlld_sa^diS. "S^" 

CaresivH-^5actlon_t^ . ...ts differently in 

may tell you that ^^^f^'to d termine tL. knvU. 
The caregiver may ^^^^^ probe to eKanps*-'. 

^^fferent situations. In sucn differently, 
different ^^^^ „ouiri r -acu involved, 

of situations J"] ^er when safety is inv 

she insists he listen 
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15 . CareRlver reaction to child's refusing to share 

If the caregiver says she would show him hox^ to share, probe 
to determine how she would go about it, 

16 • Caregiver reaction to child's aggression 

This only refers to what the caregiver does when one child 
hits another child • It does not include her reaction to one 
; child biting another child or putting another child in physical 
danger. ■ ' ' 

17. See question 12 above 

18-20. See questions 14-16 above - 

Comments ; See above 

E . Data sh^t on individual sample c h ildren and families 

This series of questions will be obtaining information about the 
amount and type of communication between caregiver and parent, the 
extent to which they have similar ideas, how they work out differences, 
how they arrive at decisions about the child, and the extent to which 
they are in harmony. 

In contrast to earlier questions, these refer to individual sample, 
children and their families. In family day care, ask the caregiver 
about the sample child(ren) in her home. In group centers, follow a 
different pjrocedure. Interview the head teacher of the room first. 
When you reach the section about individual children, ask the head 
teacher to designate the caregiver who has the most contact with each 
sample child's parent. The head teacher may have the most contact 
with a number of the sample children's parents, while another care- 
giver may have the mo^t contact with other parents. Ask the head 
teacher about the ones with whom she has the most contact and ask the 
other categiver(s) about the others. In other words, the questions 
about parents are asked of the caregiver who has the most contact 
with each sample child's family. 

In some instances, these questions are asked over two or more 
sessions. If the caregiver must be asked about more than four sample 
children's families, do not ask about all of them in one session; 
arrange for additional sessions. As a general rule, never ask about 
. more than four families in one session and divide the number of families 
equally across Sessions. For example, if you are going to ask about 
five families, ask about two during the first session as part of the 
interview, and ask about the three others during the next session. 

Where there is more than one sample child in family day care or 
more than three in group care, then additional data sheets must be 
added to the irtterview. When the interview is completed, clip the 
additional sheetsVonto the" back of the interview schedule. 
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. from mothe^tO-SSiS^^^ ^ ,„ /gee 1 above) 

CoH-SiSatxo^ question, "HOW often. . / 

Get a specific answer to 

. >,v caregiverJ^^JBSt^ 
3. .bugfi 



i,v caregiverJ^ojnotflSi- for 
SuRSestioBE-^X-SS^^^^^--- er suggestions, pro 

^^^^^"^ ^iver has given the -^o^^^^J^fl^e response. 

If the caregiver ^^^^ llecor 

whether the mother has 

,*-^nGS 



5. 



CsBB-SffiSi^S-^i^S^^^^^^^ .«U-s routines in ^^^.r- 
- ,rH— - €B^eCt4S:t"»te ei she .Wn. . 

Sre^^=r/i:----^^ 

*ecU one of the^^te^^^^^^^^ * 
criteria: ghe has made during 

any other "^^'j^LS-ared' to the n»ther ^^^^ 
about her ideas ' ^ clearly ^'f/lXca'^"^ dissimilar^ 

*"^^'tterf are^nfprevious co-ents n , 

,.aar and if ther ^^^^^...r percei- ^^ilS^'yes hut has 

aeck 25^4!. caregiver h^s respon 
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T>iTF.T?VTF.M FOR CAREGIVERS - MANUAL - 17 •• ^^'^^ ^> }-^^^ 

BO not ask about how they ^--/-^^^^fl^J^^.^r.^^era'a" no 
you have checked ^ and the caregiver ^^J^^*^^^^^^^^^^ ^^k 
ways in which their ideas differ. In all other ' 
about this, notice that you may have to remind the caregiver 
of a difference she has previously mentioned. 

7. Changes- in rp.l ationship with mouther 

relationship during the previous part of the interview. 
3. Decision-making 

I„ contrast to other ^""'JX; ^^^rrffir^ fo":r£o°ods; 
each aee sample. For the 6 month olds, it rerers, 
for thfia month olds, dt refers to toilet training. 

9. Food allergies 

not supposed to eat:, ecc. 1.1.011 
, vidual sheets . 

10. Handling of problems 

ot agency. iu ui. situation. For example, was 

role and the agency's role, in the ^^^uation 

encourage her to make suggestions, etc. 
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7. Changes in relationship with mother 

If the caregiver's response to this question is minimal 
inquire again about their relationship, after the interview 
is over, and after your papers are put away. Choose a momei 
when the caregiver is relaxed and phrase your question so i 
fits in with the occasion. Record what the caregiver says 
after you leave the setting. 
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NEW YORK CITY INFANT DAY CARE STUDY 



DATA ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK 



November 1974 



- 1 - 



CONTROL VARIABLES 
DEMOGRAPHIC AND INITIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 

I. Child 

A. SteX 

1. Male 

2 . Female 

B. Ethnicity 

1. Black English Speaking 

2 . Spanish Speaking 

3. Other English Speaking 

4. Other Bilingual 

C. Birth History 

1. Normal 

2. Full-Term, at Risk 

3. Premature, No Complications 

4. Premature, Complications 

D. Current Health Status 

1. Physical Growth 

a. Height, Weight, Head Circumference 

b . Hematocrit 

2. Presence of Significant or Minor Medical Problems 

3. Vision 

4 . Hearing 

E. Bayley Motor Score 

F. Bayley Mental Score 

G. Age Child Entered Infant Day Care Program 
II. Family 

,A. Socioeconomic Status 

1. Hollingshead Two-Factor Index SES Score 

2. Family's Total Annual Rate of Income 

3. Percent of Total Income from Wages 

B. Family Composition 

1. Family Structure 

a. Mother and Father Living Together 

b. Single Parent Family, Mother Living Alone 

c. Single Parent Family, Mother Living with her 

Parents or Extended Family 

2. Mother's Age When Sample Child Was Bom 

3. Number and Ages of Siblings 

a. Number of Preschool Siblings 

b. Number of School Age Siblings 

C. Total St. Paul Profile of Family Functioning Score 
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INFANT DAY CARE ENVIRONMENT VARIABLES 



PROCESS VARIABLES 



I. Child's Health, Nutrition, and Physical Development 

A. Child's Medlcai Care Proflle\ 

1.. Type(s) of Medical Care Source(s) Used 
2. Adequacy of Health Care \ 

a. Regularity of Well-Baby Visits 

b. Immunization Status 



c. Presence of Undiagnosed, Untreated Medical 
Problems Discovered by Study Pediatric Team 

d. Follow-up on Problems Reported by Study 
Medical Director . 

B. Day Care Agency's Input Into Child's Health 

1. Physical Safety of Day Care Setting \nd 

Safety Practices by Careglver(s) 

2. Nutritional Input During Noon Meal '-and\ Snacks 

3. Pattern of Interaction During Noon Meal and 

Feeding Practices 

4. Caregiver's Understanding of Child's Nutritional Needs 

5. Program of Nutritional Education for Parents 

6. Agency's Linkage to Medical Care Source (s) 

C. Family's Health Practices and Knowledge 

1. Family's Health Conditions and Practices 

2. Family's Understanding of Child's Nutritional Needs 

3. Family's Feeding Practices 

II. Child's Psychological Development 

A. Infant Day Care Environment Index 

B. Subscales 

1. Cognitive-Language Input 

2. ^ocial-Af f ectlve Input 

^ • a. Positive Social-Af f ective Input 

b. Negative Social-Affective Input 

3. Control of Child's Behavior 

a. Amount of Control 

b. Type(s) of Control Techniques Used 

4. Physical Setting, Play Materials, and Equipment Checklist 

III. Family Development 

A. Family's Relationship with Day Care Agency 

B. Caregiver's Relationship with Child's Mother 

C. Program for Families 

D. Family's Participation on Board of Directors 
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OUTCOME VARIABLES 
EIGHTEEN-MONTH OUTCOME MEASURES 



Child's Health, Nutrition, and Physical Development 

A. Current Health Status 

1. Physical Growth 

a. Height, Weight, Head Circumference 

b . Hematocrit 

2. Presence of Significant or Minor Medical 

Problems 

j^. Child's Day Care Attendance Record 

1. Number of Days Absent Due to Illness 



Child's Psychological Development 

A. Cognitive and Language Development 

1. Bayley Mental Score 

2. Verbal Comprehension Score 

,B. Personality, Social, and Emotional Development 

1. Index of Social and Personality Functioning 

2. Presence of Significant Psychological Problems 



Family Development (None) 
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OUTCOME VARIABLES 
THIRTY-SIX MONTH OUTCOME MEASURES 

!• Child Health, Nutrition, and Physical Development 

A. Current Health Status 

1. Physical Growth 

a. Height, Weight, Head Circumference 

b. Hematocrit 

2. Presence of Significant or Minor Medical Problems 

B. Child's Day Care Attendance Record 

^ 1. Number of Days Absent Due to Illness 



II. Child's Psychological Development 

A. Cognitive and Language Development 

1. Stanford-Binet Score 

2. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Score 

3. Language Competence Score 

4. Cognitive Style Score _ 

B. Social, Personality, and EmotTonal Development 

1. Social Competence with Adults Score 

2. Social Competence with Peers Score 

3. Emotional Functioning Score 



III* Family Development 

A. Socioeconomic Status 

1. Hollingshead Two-Factor Index SES Score 

2. Family's Total Annual Rate of Income 
^ 3. Percent of Total Income from Wages 

B. Family Composition 
1. Family Structure 

C. Total St. Paul Profile of Family Functioning Score 
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Kew York City Infant Day Care StaJy 
DATA .VCATA'Slf) PROCEDUR.SS 



1. Initial Chatactertstics ft DeTiiOgraph i.c Data - Procedures 

2. Initial Characteristics & Demographic Data - Outline. 

3. Index of Social and Porsonality Functioning - 6 Mos . 

Comput at l.onal F ro cedur es 

4. Index of Socinl and Personality Functioning ~ 6 Mos. 

VvV'ightlnj; Sheets 

5. Index of Social and Personality Functioning - 12-18 MovS. 

Computational Procedures 

6. Index of Social and Personality Fulctioning - 12-18 Mos. 

Weighting Shbets 



n 



PAGE 
1 
2 
8 



10 



11 



7. 


Day 


Care 


Envlroanient 


Index 


- 6 Mos. - Coi'fiputational . Procedures 


12 


8. 


Day 


Care 


Enviromhent 


Index 


- 6 ? 


4os. - Weighting Sheets 


14 


9. 


Day 


Care 


Environment 


Index 


- 12 


Mos. - Computational Procedures 


15 


10. 


Day 


Care 


Envi rontiient 


Index 


- 12 


Mos. - Weighting Sheets 


18 


11. 


Day 


Care 


Environment 


Index 


- 18- 


-36 Mos. - Computational Procedure? 


19 


12. 


Day 


Care 


Environment 


Index 


- 18- 


-36 Mos J - Weighting Sheets 


20 


13. 


Missing Data Conventions 






21 
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New York City Infant Day Care. Study 
INITIAI CHAPJ'.CTr.RISTTCS AND DF:-10GR.\PHTC I)AT.\ 
The organization of^thlr. data viAl t-l<p the following for::): 
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\It should be noted that the above table describee the general condition a:: J tl: 
of it may be delett^d in the examination ot any one specific issue (i.e. , -u 
S\D of the variable ^'sex^' would-be nieaningleisjs .) 



Within each cell above the double line will be the nuTubor and pcn\i!,t r 
coluiTiD. saniple present in that cell, Kliere ir^earus anJ standard dr vJ :'i :\ ^r . t 
for, they will be column neans and str^ndard deviation;? of the coin":;. 

The specific issues or items that will be examined in this rMnn^^r arv M'-':^-! 
attached sheet. Tliese items will be selected fn^iu the indivlduc!! rr- 
by the observers, testers, and medical examiners. 
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i ■ 

New York City Infant Day Care Study 
IinilAL CHARACTERI STICS AND DEMOGRi'^PHT.C DA TA 

OUTI.INR 

t 

Initial Characteristi c^^ of Chilclren and Pamilies by Treatment Group (Group, 
Family, At -Home ) , by Ago l-ample (6,12,18, and 36 months) Within Treatment 
Groups, and by Age Re^^ardlo^s of Treatment Group. 

1. Sex 

A. Males and TenLale^s , N and %. 
II. Ethnicity 

A. N and % in each of four ethnic groups: 

1. Black English speaking 

2. Spanir>h speaking- 

• 3. Other English speaking 
4. Other Bilingual. 

B. Languagc(s) Spoken to Child at Hotiio . N and % in each of five categories: 

1. English only. 

2. English" and Spanish. 

3. English and Other. 

4 . Spanish only. 

5 . Other only • 
III. Physical and Health Data 

A. Maternal and Neonatal Data. N and % in each of four categories: 
!• Full term, no complications. 

2. Full term; with complications. 

3. Premature, no comT>? * nations . 

4. Premature, with .implications. 
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INITIAL CHAPACTERISTICS AND DEMOGPAPIIIC DATA 



July 1974 



B. Current Health Status (Based on initial pediatric examination and 
laboratory data). N and % In each of five categories: 

1. Normal. 

2. Minor abnorinality (s) present, suspected. 

3. Minor abnormali ty(s) present, definite. 

4. Significant abnormali ty(s) present, suspected. 
5 . Si p,nlf leant abnormal ity(s) present, definite . 



C. Heif>;ht. N and % in each of eight percentile categories: 



1. 


< 3rd 




2. 


3rd - 


10th 


3. 


10 th 


~ 25th 


4. 


25 th 


- 50 th 


5. 


50 th 


- 75 th 


6, 


75 th 


- 90th 


7. 


90 th 


- 97th 



8. > 97th 



D. V/cight. N and % in each of eight percentile categories: 
1. < 3rd 



2. 


3rd - 


■ 10 th 


3. 


10 th 


- 25 th 


4. 


25th 


- 50 th 


5. 


50 th 


- 75 th 


6. 


75 th 


- 90th 


7. 


90 th 


- 97th 



8. ^ 97th 

E. Motor DoA'clopr.ent (Based on 6 and 12 month Bayley Motor scores. 

Tlie Motor Scale is not adriinistered to 18 month sample.) Mean and S.D. 
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INITIAL CIIARACT K RISTJC S AND DEMO GRAPHIC DATA 

F. Adequacy of Child's Health Care (Reflected in iimnunization status 
at tinici of initial pcdintric e::aiuination) . 

6 Month S. ir.n^->lp, >T and % in each of five categories: 

5. a) 3'd?T 

3 OpV; or 

h) 2 D?T 

2 OPv^ 

A. c) 2-3 OPV 1 OPV 

1 DP.T 2 «- 3 DPT; or 

d) 1 OPV 

1 DPT 

3. 1 DPT or 1 OPV 

2. No iMjiuuizations 

1. Iiiappropriate iiTimiinizations (i.e., M, HR, or >C>rv under 9 months) 
12 Mon th Sample. N and % in each of four categories: 

4. a) 3 OPV 

3 DPT 

Measles, or MR or l^l^IR; or 

b) 3 OPV 
3 DPT 

3. c) 2 OPV 

2 DPT 

Measles, MR, M>IR; or 

d) 2 OPV 

2 DPT 

2. e) 2 OPV 1 OPV 

1 DPT 2DPr; or 

f) 1 OPV ^ 
1 DPT 

1. 1 DPT or 1 OPV 

or no immunizations 
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INITIAL CHAR.\CrERIS'fICS AMD Dr.MOGRArillC DATA 



18 Month S ar.'.pie N and % in each of five categories: 

i 

5. a) 4 OPV 

4 DPI 

MR or IIMR or M and R; or 

b) 3 OPV 
3 DPT 

Measles and Rubella or MR or MMR 

4. c) 3 OPV 

# DPT 

Measles or Rubella 

3. d) 3 OPV 

3 DPT; or 

e) 3 OPV 2 OFV 
2 DPT 3 DPT 

2. f) 2 DPT 
2 OPV 

1. Less than 2 or none 

• Psychol op/l cal Data on Saraple Children 

A. Intellectual Functioning (Based on initial Bayley Mental scores at 

6, '12, and 18 months ; or Stanford-Binet at 36 months). Mean and S.D. ^ 

B. Social and Personality Functioning (B.ised on Behavior Rating Scales 
during standard intelligence test situation and Naturalistic 
Observations) . 

!• Index of Social and Personality Functioning. Mea.n and S.D* 

(See attached sheets for a detuiled description of the computation 
of this index) 

2. Presence of suspected personality disorders. N and % 

C. Amount of day care experience (in months). when child is first tested. 
(This is a control variable to take into account the fact that 
children in each age sample may have had different amounts of day 
care experience when first tested. E.G. children tested at 6 months 
may have entered the program between 2 and 6 months). Mean and S.D. 
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i 

INITIAL CHA RACTl']af;TTC:f> ANU DK MOGPAPHIC DATA 

aiARACTERIwSTICS OF SAMPLE FAMILIrlS (Based on Family Interviews) . 

^* Socio-F.concMi c l^_{iiCx (Prior to entry into a day care program). 

A. N and % of f au.ili^^:-- in each of three Hollingshead Index categories: 

1. Class III and above. 

2. Class IV. 

3. Class V. 

B. Income Data 

1. Family's total annual income rate. Mean and S.D. 

2. N and % of families in each of three sources or income categories: 

a) Total income from Public Assistance. 

b) Total income from vzages. 

c) Mixed j income from both Public Assistance and wages. 
II . Family ILahe-Up ^ 

A. N and % of families having' each of three structures: 

1. Two-parent family, mother and father living together. 

2. Single parent family, mother living alone with children. 

3. Single parent family, mother living with her family (or extended 
family) . 

B. Siblings* (Age at last birthday). N and % in each of three categories 

1. Preschool. Up to 5 years of age« 

2. School age. 6 to 17 years of age.. 

3. Adult. 18 years of age, or over. 

C. Mother^ s Ag e (When sample child v;as bom. Computation in years, age 
at last birthday). N and % in each of four categories: 

1. 18 and under. 

2. 19 to 24. 

3. 25 to 34. 

4 . 35 and over. 



] 

T 

i 

INITIAL giARACTERISTTCS A^ ID D:;>:0G RA?HTC DATA 

III. St. Paul Profiler of Faiaiiv Functioning (Total Profile score). Mean and S.D.' 

MISSING DATA 

I. N and % of inis;iing data for each of above variable. 
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Nev7 York Clt: Infant Day Care Study 

INDEX OF SOCIAL- .r^::^ p::rso:?ality mTTioNiNG 

6 Months 



BEHAVIOR rati: :g S^AvH 

Ttiere are sir. Lt>:--;.o fr.^n Lihavior Rating Scale that will be used in this 
index. Tney ara :t; : u: A, l\ , C , T;, E, GII. EAch raw valiie on these iteios has 
been assigned a a sv.vrific vei-J:t: value. (See attached Behavior Rating Scale 
form for the si-ecific. Wciglit values.) Standard scores will then be con:pu -.ed 
for each item b'li-cd the varianciHi of an item and its weight values. Behavior 
Rating Scale's cv.iLr ibution to the total I.S.P,F. will, then be computed as 
follows: A Gtand:ird r;core will be present tor each of the six items on a 
sheet. A su.ti of these six iters v.ill be taken for the Behavior Rating Scale 
sheet. This Behavior Rating Scale sum will be Behavior Rating Scale's contri- 
bution to the toto.l I.S.r.F. and will be added to the contributions of the 
other foms. 

C ORE 

There are four items fror. CORE that will be u:-5cd in this index. Tliey arc 
items B, C, D, E. Each raw value on these items has been assigned a specific 
weight value. (See attached CORE fonr. for the specific weight values.) I\^o of 
these items, B an;! D, can be mul ti coded, receive raore than one raw value. V^hen 
multicoding occurs, the mean of the veights of all raw values coded for that 
instance will be assigned. Standard scores will then be computed for each item 
based on the variance of an ite:n and its weight Values. CORE'S contribution to 
the total I.S.P.F. v7ill then be computed as follows: A standard score will be 
present for each of the four iten3 at each of the seven intervals on a CORE 
sheet. A sum of all scores acro.-^s itei:is and intervals will be taken for the 
CORE sheet. Tlien a mean of all CORE sheet sums (usually 5) for a subject at a 
particular cycle will be taken. Tnis CORE mean will be CORE'S contribution to 
the total I.S.P.E and will be added to the contributions of the other forms. 
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July 1974 

New York City Infant Day Care Study 

INDEX O F SOCIAL AND PKRS0NA.LI1 T RINCTIONING 
6 Months 



Data Base ; 

1, Behavior luting Scales 

2 . Core 



Copies of each of the above forms are attached. 

Each checked item contains the assigned weights typed in next 

to all possible responses. 
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Nevj York City Infant Day Care Study 

INDEX OF SOCIAL AND PERSONiM.ITY TONCTIONING 
Computational Procodures 
12 and 18 Months 

BEHAVIOR P^ATTN G SCALE 

There .are si:: 1 t:^-n^ri fvor Behavior Rating Scale that will be used in this 
index. Tliey are izv:. :: A, D, C, E, GII . Each nev7 value on these items has 
been assigned in spocilic weight value. (See attached Behavior Rating Scale 
form for the specific- weight values.) Standard scores V7ill then be computed 
for each item based on the variance of an item and its weight values. Behavior 
Rating Scale's contribution to the total I.S.P.F. will then be computed as 
follows: A standard score will be present for each of the six items on a sheet. 
A sum of these six items v;ill be taken for the Hehavior Rating Scale sheet. Tliis 
Behavior Rating Scale sum will be Behavior Rating Scalers contribution to the 
total I.S.P.F. and will be added to the contributions of the other forms. 

TEACIIER-CIIILD SL^IMARY 



There are eight items frcm Teacher-Child Summary that will be used in this 
Index, Tliey are items A^", A^, , Bf, B8, C, D, E, F. Each raw value on these 
items has been assigned as specific v/eight value. (See attached Teacher-Child 
Summary form for the specific weight values.) Items B^^ and B8 have a "Not 
Applicable" code v^hich is treated as missing data. Standard scores will then 
be computed for each item based on the ^^ariance of an item and its weight values. 
Teacher-Child Summary's contribution to the total I.S.P.F. v/ill then be computed 
as follov7s: A standard score will be present for each of the eight items on a 
sheet. A sum of these eight items will be taken for the Teacher-Child Svu^uiiary 
sheet. Tliis Teacher-Child Summary sum will be Teacher-Child Suimnary's contri- 
bution to the total I.S.P.F. and will be added to the contributions of the 
other forms. 

CORE 



There are four items from CORE that will be used in this index. They are 
items B, C, D, E. Each raw value on these items has been assigned a specific 
weight value. (See attached CORE form for the specific weight values.) T\<fo of 
these items, C and D, can be multicoded, receive more than one raw value. Ifnen 
multicoding occurs, the mean of the weight of all raw values coded for that 
instance will be assigned. Standard scores will then be computed for each item 
based on the variance of an item and its weight values. CORE'S contribution to 
the total I.S.P.F. will then be computed as follows: A standard score will be 
present for each of the four items at each of the seven intervals on a CORE sheet. 
A sum of all scores "across items and intervals will be taken for the CORE sheet. 
Then a mean of all CORE sheet sums (usually 5) for a subject at a particular cycle 
will be taken. Tliis CORE mean will be CORE'S contribution to the total I.S.P.F. 
and will be added to the contributions of the other forms. 
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New York City Infant Day Care Study 

i^iyi^L .^/-.?9^" ^ '^'t^^^ PrRSONAUTY H^NCTIONING 
12'W1.8 >Ionths * 



Data Base: 



1. Behavior Rating Scale 

2. Suramary of Child's Behavior 

3. Core 



Copies of each of the above forms are attached. 

Each checked Item contains the assigned weights typed in next 

to a? I possible responses. 
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i 

New York City Infant Day Care Study 

- DAY CARE KNVT>lONl^i:NT l^DEX 
Computntional Procedures 
6 Mont us 

CORE % 

There are twelve, it.ovas froni CORE used in this index. Xhey are items A, D, 
F, G, I, J, K, L, M, N, 0, P. Each raw value on these itojns has been assigned 
a specific weight value. (See Attached CORE form for the specific weight values.) 
Several of t'lese itc^n.s (.\, D, G, J, N, 0) can be multicoded, receive more than 
one rav; value. \%iutn n.ulticoding occurs, the mean of the vjeights of all raw 
values coded for that .'nstance will be assigned. Standard scores will then be 
computed for each item based cm tiie variance of an item and its weight values. 
CORE'S contribution to the total D.E.I, will then be computed as follows: A 
standard score will be present for each of the twelve items at each of the 
seven intervals on a COPxE sheet. A sum of all scores across items and intervals 
will be taken for the CORE sheet. Then a mean of all CORE sheet sums (usually 5) 
for a subject at a particular cycle will be taken. Tliis CORE will be CORE'S ^ • ' 
contribution to the total D.E.I, and will simply be added to the contribjuJtictTs' 
of the other forms. ^, -^^^""^ 

C ORE SUP PEEMF.NT ' . 

There' are t\'7o iten.^ from CORE Supplement that will be used in this index. 
They are items and B*^* . Each raw valxie on these items has been* assigned a 
specific weight value. (See attached CORE Supplement Form for the spe.cific 
weight values.) Standard ncorc* will then be computed for each item based on 
the variance of an ite^n and itr, weight values. CORii Supplement's contribution 
to the total D.E.I. them be computed as follows: A standard score will be 

present for each of the tv;o items on a sheet, A sum of these t^/7o items wil] be 
taken for the COPi: Supplement sheet. Hien a mean of all CORE Supple.'ent sheet 
sums (usuaJly 5) for a subject at a particular cycle will be taken. Ihis CORE 
Supplement mean will be CORE Supplement's contribution to tne total D.E.I, and 
will be added to the contributions of the other forms. 

SUPPLEMENT TO FOOD RECOPD - 6 MONTHS 

Ttiere are seven items from Food Supplement that will be used in this index. 
They are items "Feeding Skills" 1,2, ''Teacher-Cliild'' A, E, F, G, H. Each raw 
value on these items has been assigned a specific weight value. (See attached 
Food Supplement form for the specific weight values.) Standard scores will then 
be computed for each item based on the variance of an item and its weight 
values. Food Supplement's contribution to the total D.E.I, will then be computed 
as follows: A standard score will be present for each of the seven items on a 
sheet. A sum of these items will be taken for the Food Supplement sheet. Tliis 
Food Supplement sum will be Food Supplement's contribution to the total D.E.I, 
^and will be added to the contributions of the other forms. 

PHYSICAL SETTING aiECKLTST 



Tliere are thirty-one item.s from Physical Setting that will be used in this 



index. Tliey are items Bi, 2, 3°, 4, 6' 



^3 f , ^3 summary, ^9, 
HI, 2, 3, 4, b, 6a, b, c, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. Each raw value on all these 
items except item B7 sunimary has been assigned a specific weight value. (See 
attached Physical Setting form for the specific weight values.) Item B7 sunimary 
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COtlPUTATIONAL PROCEDURES - 6 Month?. 



August 1974 



is simply a count of iteias B7^ through h. The weights of items B7^ through h 
will be summed and divided by itc?ni B7 suniiaary, this result (B7 computation) will 
be treated as a new iteiu Sta^v^ird scores for itfTuS Bl, 2, 3^, 4, 6^, h, 7 compu- 
tation, summary, 9, HI, 2, 3, A, 5, 6a, b, c, 7, 8, i^, 10, 11, 12, 13, will then 
be computed based on the v.'?riance of an item and its weight values. Physical 
Setting's contribution to the total D.E.I, will then be computed as fojlows: A 
standard score will be preiunt for each of those items listed above. A sum of 
these twenty-four ite-:i ne taken for the Physical Setting sheet. This 

Physical Settlor; sum M lo rhysical Setting^s contribution to the total D.E.I, 
and will be added to th-j. t..o:arlbutions of the other forms. 
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New York City Infant Day Care Study 

DAY CARK ENVIRON:rr::,^TAL INDLX 
6 Month Cvcle 



Data r>a so : 

1, Core 

2, Supplement to Core 

3 • Supp]efrit'at to Food Rocc^rd 

4, Physical Setting, Material, and Eqripment Checklist 

Copleri of ^i.oh of the above forras are attached. 

Each checkcc! Item contains the assigned weights typed in next 

to all poBj^jible responses. 
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New York City Infant Day Care Study 



July 1974 



DAY cAiu- i:nvironmf.nt index 

Computational Proi:eduires 
12 Mcjnths 

CORE 



There arc twelve atc^iS i-rciv! CORE used in this index. They are iteips A, D, 
F, G, I, Jj K, L, M, N, 0, P. Each raw value on these items has been assigned 
a specific weight value. (See Actac^ied CORE form for the specific weight values). 
Several of these iter.is (A, D, G, J, ll, 0) can be multicoded, receive trore than 
one raw value. Unen inul ticodlnf^ occurs, the mean of the weights of all raw 
values coded for tliat instance v;ill J^e assigned. Standard scores will then be 
computed for each item ba^^ed on the variance of an item and its weight values. 
CORE'S contribution to the t.-^tal D.E.I, will then be computed a.s follows: A 
standard score will be present for each of the twelve items- at each of the 
seven intervals on a CORE sheet. A rum of all scores across items and intervals 
will be taken for the COR.^. sheet. Tneu a mean of all CORE sheet sums(usually 5) 
for a subject at a partic/ular cycle will be taken. This CdRE will be CORi:*S 
contribution to the total D.E.I, and v/ill simply be added to the contributions 
of the other forms. 

CORE SUPPLEMENT 



There are tvjo items from CORE Supplement that will be used in this index. 
Tliey are items B"^ and B*^ . Each raw value on th.ese itemb has been assigned a 
specific weight value. (See attached CORE Supplement form for the specific 
weight values .) Standard scores :cill then computed for each item based on 
the variance of an item ond its weight: valuea . CORE Supplement's contribution 
to the total D.E.I, will then be ccr/iputed as follo^*Tst A standard score will be 
present for each of the t"*'o items on a sheet. A sum of these two items will be 
taken for the CORE Supplement sheet. Then a mean of all COPJ!: Supplement sheet 
svims (usually 5) for a subject at a particular cycle will be taken. This COPE 
Supplement mean will be CORF Supplcr:.:3nt 's contribution to the total D.E.I, and 
will be added to the contributions of the other forms. " 

LEARNING 



There are eleven items from Learning used in this ndex. Tlney.are items 
A, C, D, E, f28, g, H, I, J, K, L. Each raw value on these items ha$ been 
assigned a specific weight value* (See attached Learning form for the specific 
weight values.) A special procedure wil] also be used to weight the dumber of 
Learning forms collected. At any given observation cycle there is maximum 
potential of two Learning forms being filled out on a subject. If less than 
two forms are filled out during a cycle, it is because two Learning situations 
'did not occur. Tlierefore, the absence of a Learning form is considered to be 
a negative condition (or a worse condition than is possible given the presence 
of a form.) The computational result of this condition is that if either one 
or two Learning forms are absent for a subject at a cycle, a Learning form 
preceded with all items weighted zero i^i 11 be i.ncluded for all absent Learning 
forms. Tlierefore, two Learning forus will always be present for a subject in 
each cycle, even thourji one or tv70 tonus may have been originally absent. J.t^m 
G can be multicoded, receive more than one rciw value, \\lien muiticoding orcurs, 
the mean of the v/eights ot all raw values coded for that instance will be 
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assigned. Standard score will then be computed for each item based on the 
variance oi an item and its weight values . Learning's contributions to the 
total B.E.I, will than be ccmnu'ced as follows: A standard score will be present 
for each of the eleven itair.c on a sheet. A sum of these eleven items will be 
taken for the Learnin.., sheot. uiere will always be two sheets for one subjecL. 
A mean of both Learaiuj .siieets for a subject at a particular cycle will be 
taken. Tliis learning iivaan v;lll be Learning's contribution to the total D-E.I. 
and will be added to the contributions of the other forms. 

LANGUAGE 

There are tv.elvo i tertis from Lan<^uage used in this index. Tney are items 
"Teacher*s Verbal" 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, S, 9, "Teacher's Response" 1, 2, 3. 
Each raw value on these items has been assigned a specific weight value. (See 
attached Language fomi for the specific weight values.) A special procedure 
will also be used to weight the r.un-ber of Language forms collected. At any 
given observation c>cle there is a laaximum potential of two Language forms 
being filled out pn a subject. If less than two fornis are filled out during 
a cycle, it is because two Language situations did not occur. Tlierefore, the 
absence of a Language form is considered to be a negative condition (or a worse 
condition than is possible, given the presence of a form*) Ihe computational 
result of this condition is that if either one or two Language forms are absent 
for a subject at a cycle, a Language form preceded with all items weighted zero 
will be included for all abiucut Language forms. Tlicrefore, two Language fonns 
will always be present for a subject on each cycle, even though one or tv7o forms 
may have been originally absenc. Items ^'Teacher's Response" 1, 2, 3, have a 
"Not Applicable" category which will be coded a3 missing data. Standard scores 
will then be computed for each item based on the variance of an item and its 
weight values. Language *s 'con Lribution to the total D.E.I, will be computed 
as follows: A standard score \:±11 be present for each of the twelve items on 
a sheet. A sum of these twelve Items will be taken for the Language sheet. 
There will always be two Lang^jage sheets for each siAject at a particular cycle 
and a mean of the two sheets will be taken. This Language mean will be Language's 
contribution to the total D.E.I, and wiJl be added to the contributions of the 
other forms. 

CONTROL 

Hiere are three items from Control used in this index. Tlaey are items B, C, 
D. Each raw value on these items has been assigned a specific weight value. (See 
attached Control form for the specific weight values.) Item B can be multicoded, 
receive more than one raw value. \^en multicoding occurs, the mean of the 
weights of all raw values coded for that instance will be assigned. Standard 
scores will then be computed for each item based on the varicince of an item 
and its weight values. Control ^s contribution to the total D.E.I.' will be 
computed as f ollox^s : A standard score will be present for eacJi of the three 
items on a Control issue. A sum. of these three items will be taken for the 
Control issue. i^Jhen there are two Control issues for a subject at a particular 
cycle, a mean of the two issues will be taken. Either the Control sum when there 
is only one Control issue or the mean when there are two Control issues, will be 
Control's contribution to the total D.E.I, and will be added to the contributions 
of the other forms. \'J\ien there are no Control issues present. Control will b^ 
treated as missing data and the grand mean of each Control item V7ill be inserted 
for one Control issue and it will be treated as one Control issue present. 
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August 1974 



TEAQIER-CTILI) t^niMARY 

Tliere are elRiit itevs^ fro:; r/nchoi-^^'hlld S'uriv.Mry ust:d in this index. I'^ioy 
are items A, K, C, f., I, C, li . Y.ach ruv value on these items has hcon 
assigned a specific i ;'.':it: -.'-.iiu'. (S^c attached LjaMi'uiry fonn for thci spvci flu 
weight values J T.to:u C m :i '''llot Applicai)!^*" category Xvhidi will receive a 
specific v7ei^:hL, Star.,!:ird scv r?s v/iil then he coi^puted for each item ba^^ed on 
the variance of an itc:;- .lui itn vraJues. It iiJ p)C-^fi).ble for either one or tvo 
teacherii to be ratr-j ^' t c:..s A, 13, T, F. l\hen there aro two teachers, 

teacher nurhe/" on-.. ^t'i:'d *rd scjres on eacu of these s.i:: items will be '.•'eighted 
by a factor of l'\ and t-'^('h.'r liUir.hCir tv.o's standard scores on thtse items will 
be weighted by a luclor of IX. IJnen there is only one teacher, !ier t;r.ai«dard 
scores will be v;ei;:hted a factor of 3X. SuTar;.a7"y 's contribution to thr^ total 
D*E.I. will then be criipbtcd ^7. rollo^^s: A e:1:andatd score vrvll be present for 
each of the eight iteir.s en a sheet, sxx of these items will have preseat v.vit^hted 
standard scores for either one or txv^o teachers* A sum of all scores across 
iteras and teachers v:iil bo taken for the l-uiiiraary saeet. Tills Suaiina-^'v sur.i will be 
Sumniary's contribution to the toual D.IM, and will be added to the coi' tributious 
of the oLher fonnsr 



There are nine iteiiiL^ froni Trod Supn h-./ient tb.at will be used in this index. 
They are items "Teochet'' 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Each rav^ value on tnese 
items has been assimed a specific wel^.^ht val-jrt , (See attached lood Supplement 
form for the specific wei^nt value,) Stand-^rd scores will then be coinpuLed for 
each itern based on trj' v;ix-i:iace of an item -md its v:eif^ht values. Tood 
Supple^TtOnt ccntrlbutior. to tlie toL:.0 D.E.I, will i^ien be computed as follov's: 
A standard score will be present for eoch of nine 1 L.-^ri-iq on a sheet. A suim of 
these itenis v:ill be taken for the rooci S-.ipplement .sheet. ; This Food Sappl.^iucnt 
sum will be Food SupplcT-.ent ' s contribution to the total D.E-l. and wil; be 
added to tb^e contribution of the other fonns. 



lliere are thirty-one items from Physical Setting that will be used in vchis 
index. They are items Bl, 2, 4, 6^ b, 7^ b, c, d, e, f, h, sury:irary, 9, 

HI, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6^, b, c, 7, 8, 9, 10/1], X2, 13. I'ach rm-/ value on all these 
items except item B7 summary has been assir^'^ied a specific weight value. (See 
attached Fhvsical Setting form for the specific weight values.) Item B7 suranary 
is simply a count of items B7^ through h, Tbe weights of items through h will 

be hummed and divided b^ iter:i })1 summary, this resulv (B7 computation) will be 
treated as a new ii:em. Standard scores for icems Bl , , 3 , 4 , 6 , b , 7 compu- 
tation, summary, 9, III, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6^ b, c, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, will then 
be computed based on the variance of an item and its weight values. Physical 
Settinp/s contribution to the total D.E.I, will then be computed as follows: A 
standard score will be present for each of those items listed above, A sum of 
these twenty-four items will be taken for the Physical Setting sheet. This 
Physical Setting sum will be Physical Setting's contribution to the total D,E,I. 
and will be added to the contributions of the other forms. 
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New York City Infant Day Care Study 

DAY Cx\R^. ENVIRONI-nZNTAL INDEX 
12 Month Cycle 



Data Base: 

1. Core 

2 c Snppleireiit to Core 

3. Supplement to Food Record 

4r Phy.sical Setting?,, Material, and Bquipment Checklis* 

5. ^ Checklist of Teacher-Child Interaction: Learning 

6. Checklist of l>acher-Child Interaction: Control 

7. Checklist ^of Teacher-Child Language 

8. Sunimary c-^ Teacher's Behavior 

Copies of 3ach of the above fon'^s are attached. 

Each checked Item contains the assigned weights typed in ne; 

to all possible responses. 
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August 1974 



New York City Infant Day Care Study 

DAY CARE ENVIRONMENT INDEX 
Computational Procedures 
18 To 36 Months 



All procedures and ferns that are used in the computation of this index 
for the 12 r.onths cvcle are maintained at 18 to 36 months. Tlie only change is 
in the Physical Sisttins, llatorial and Equipment Checklist. Ttiis form has 
separate vGrsions for 12 and for 18 to 36 months, llie procedures for this 
form at li> to 36 months are detailad below. 

PHYSICAL SETTING CHECKI .IST 

There are forty-seven items from' the Physical Checklist that will be used 
in this index. They are items Bl^, b, 2, 3^, 4, 6a, b, 7 amount a through j, 
variety a through i, count, 9, 10^, b, c, Dl, III, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 , b, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13. Each rav; value on all these items except items Bl and B7 
count, has been assigned a specific weight value. (See attached Physical 
Setting form for the specific wcignt values.) Item Bl^ , has also had each raxv- 
value assigned a specific V7eight value, but its final value is a sum of all 
weights checked. Item B7 count is a count of items B7 aTTiount a through J, that 
have a value greater than zero present. Tlie weights of items B7 amount a througn 
j will be 3ummed«and divided by item B7 count, this result (B7 amount mean) ^vill 
be treated as a new item. The weights of items B7 variety a through i will oe 
summed and divided bv a count of those items with a value greater than zero 
present, this result (B7 varietv rr.ean) wU-l'be treated as a new item. The 
weight of items BlO^i, b, c, will be suWd and divided by a count of those items 
with a value greater than zero present, (BIO count), this result (BIO mean) and 
BIO count, will be treated as new items. Standard scores for items Bl , b, i , 
4, 6a,b,7 count amount mean, variety mean, 9, 10 count, mean, Dl, HI, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6a b c 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, will then be computed based on the variance 
of'an'item and'its weight 'values . The Physical Setting's contribution to the 
total D.E.I, will then be computed as follows: A standard score will be present 
for each of those items listed above. A sum of. these twenty-nine items will be 
taken for the Physical Setting siieet. This Physical Setting sum will be Physical 
Setting's contribution to the total D.E.I, and will be added to the contributions 
of the other forms. 
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New York City Infant; Day Care Study 

DAY CMIE ENVrKOIsMENTAL INDEX 
18 To 30 Mouth Cycles 



Data Base : 



1. 


Core 




2. 


Supplement, to Core 




3. 


Supplement to Food Record 






Physical Setting, Katerial and 'luipmenl: 


aiecklist 


5. 


Checklist, of Teacher-Child Interaction: 


Learning 


6. 


Checlclist o£ Teacher-Child Intcractiou : 


Control 


7. 


Checklist of Teacher-Child Lanp,ijage 




8. 


Sumiiiary of Teacher *s Behavior 





Copies of each of the above fonns are attached. 

Each checked Item contains the assigned v^:ai^hts typed in next 

to all possible responses;. 
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July 19/^ 
New York City Infant Day Care Study 
MISSING DA TA CONV E NTIONS 

All missing data (uihjsed Hons or fonns, e:ccept those /.earning or f 
Language forn>s tnat aro account^-'d Cor by other p>*occcures) will receive a ' 
"i;iissing daru code". Al^o, ia certain insurances when a "Not Applicable'* cods 
hari bean given to an itei'n to in.licaLo luissing data, a "missing dat.a coda" 
v:ill be assigned. Tliis ^v^ilL allow uiisslng data to be handled in the most 
appropriate raanner giVw^n che anrilysis that is being conducted at any given 
instance. In trha cose of the. D.E.I. > if an item is missing on a completed 
form the grand i;;eau of that itein will be inserted as its value. For miissing 
forms each form will be handJ.ed e.eparately. Learning and Language have their 
own procedures for missing f oniis . On CORE and CORE Supplement, a missing 
form will be skipped as there are enough of each of these forms^to compute toeir 
average. For Control, one missing Control issue will be skipped, if two arc 
missing. Control has its own procedure for such a case. VJlien a Tcachci--ChilCi 
Summary, Food Supplement, or Physical Setting form is missing, the grand u^a^n 
of each item on the form will be inserted and the form will be treated as presc.r.c. 



